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INTRODUCTION. 


3 . 
To Mrs. Gn 90 4. 


MA DAM, | 

O U and your fair companion have reduced me to a 

great dilemma. From the moment I gave my word, 
4A you had a right in what I promiſed, and I can no 
more retain it, without your leave, than I dare convert the Pro- 
perty of my neighbor to my own uſe. But I am bound alſo in 
gratitude to comply with your requeſt. You to whom I am in- 
debted for the happineſs of eight days : : a happineſs ſo much 
beyond what falls to the lot of common mortals ; you, to whom 
I am thus indebted, may ſurely challenge the ſlender ſervices of 
my pen. But if in an evil hour, I made a raſh promile ; - or if I 


miſtook an inclination, for a capacity, as often happens in ſuch 


caſes, . you muſt anſwer with me for the event: the leſs I — 


ſaid to the purpoſe, the leſs I ſhall anſwer the ends of WIR: 


It is true, ſince I have TRE more my own maſter, than men 
of my level, in point of fortune, are generally diſpoſed to make 
themſelves : inſtead of reaping improvement from other mens 


labors, vanity, which no man, but eſpecially no author, is with- 
B _ . 


2 INTRODUCTION | 

out, induced me to trade boldly on my own ſtock of memory 
and obſervation. The beſt way to compute my gain, is by the 
profit others have received, of which themſelves are the beſt 
judges. The Poet ſays, No vanity is given in vain,” Indeed 
when our vanity is animated with zeal for the welfare of man- 
kind, our very weakneſs becomes our ſtrength, and receives a 
luſtre which neither wit, nor riches, learning nor beauty, can 


give without it. But it was not vanity alone, nor yet the ſer- 
vice of mankind; I was in a mood to ſcribble. And 1 had a 


further reaſon fir writing, and that not the worſt : I HAD so 


L 


THING TO SAY. | | 1 


Vou muſt conſider theſe LETTERS, tho more difficult to write 
in a proper manner, compared with the hiſtory of floriſhing or 
ruined empires, as muſhrooms which grow ſpontaneouſſy i in a 

night, to a 5 plantation of oaks. To the one, an ingenious 
cook might have given ſome reliſh for an evening's repaſt : but 
the other delights the eye, gives fuel and timber, and affords a 
luxuriant ſhelter to the tired traveller, through a longer period 
than the life of man. This alſo ſeems to be the diſtinction, be- 


tween the common herd of writers, who deal in trifling mat- 
ter, and thoſe by whom mankind are really benefited. 


I ka el 0 diſh with PING beautiful flowers tranſ- 
planted in my early days of life; theſe are grown up with me, 
without fading in my memory ; I have nothing better to preſent 
you, therefore I deſire you will accept of them. I always 
found it moſt eaſy to remember rules and maxims delivered 


in verſe ; philoſophy, hirmonized by numbers, was my favorite 


reading; 


IN R O Du G 7 1 O N. . 3 
reading; ; and what DELIGHTS the imagination, whilſt it Nou- 


RISHES- the underſtanding, ſcems natural, in the youthful part of 
life, to gain a prefercnce to that which i improves the underſtand- 


ing. only. 


You will find ſeveral paſſages in theſe letters in the ſtrain of 
rhapſody, ſuch as the ſubje& leads to, and as it riſes ſpontane- 
9 not * nor o_ reſtrained 1 855 n 


rule of writing, 


Like an author of quality, or as one who aſpires high in his 
DEDICATION, you ſee my book has a ſplendid cover to recom- 
mend it*; and becauſe I travel through the clouds, and treat of > 
celeſtial a as well as thoſe which merely belong to the 
earth, the gilded leaves may be looked upon as alluding to the 
glory uf the ſun, and not as an offering to mammon ; for you are 
to ſuppoſe ſo philoſophical a writer can have no eee at- 
tachment to gold. The green binding will naturally remind 

you of the livery of nature, and from thence carry your mind 
to groves, and meads, and lawns. . 


A mere e journal, without any ſtriking occurrence, could have 
given me as little pleaſure in writing, as you in reading. I there- 
fore throw it into the form of letters; if there is any ſpirit in 
them, it is derived entirely from the perſons to whom they are oY 
addreſſed. But in any caſe you may conſider them as true 
pictures of my mind, which letters to our friends are generally 


: Wee e to be. 


1 T As 


. 


heſe letters were originally deſigned to remain in manuſcript. 
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As the leaſt pardonable Fr in an author i is prolirity, mo- 
dern letter- writers ſeem to have eſtabliſhed it as a rule to avoid 


being tedious, tho' they leave you to imagine a great deal more 
than they expreſs. Happy it is for readers who by the force of 
their own fancy, or judgment, can draw amuſement and in- 
ſtruction, by ſupplying what the author does not expreſs. You 


are one of this number ; but in general this is not the caſe : 


ſome people think much ad read little ; others read much and 


think little. In the laſt cafe, where the mind meets a gratifi- 


cation, it is painful to be left to its own ſuggeſtions; we rather | 
wiſh for ſatiety than hunger. Yet I believe the moſt effectual 


way to anſwer the true purpoſe of reading, in general, is to 


leave the mind under a kind of neceſſity of exerting its faculties. ; 
For the fame reaſon it is more eaſy; to catch inſtruction by hints, 


than by elaborate diſcourſes, 


You may 1 e that as dramatic writers heighten 
their characters beyond real life, moraliſts are apt to be too ab- 
ſtracted. I hope you are ſafe with regard to any thing I ſhall 
advance. But having laid down theſe principles, I muſt di- 


vide even my proem into parts. I am yours, &c, 


I — 


EEE TTY Ts ak 


Mz ADAM, 
THATEVER fate attends the taſk 1 undertake, common 
' prudence bids me to remind you, that five of our eight 


days journey were elapſed before a thought of my writing a 
Jew 


Pi A P OL 0 G v. 5 
journal was ſuggeſted, But if I had memory to recollect, it 
requires ſkill to give deſcriptions of the ſplendid apparatus of 
great men's houſes, or of thoſe delightful {ſcenes which have 3 
the objects of Leg amuſement. | Wea 

8 Befides, you are not to think I am in TARTARTAN deſarts now, 
but in a land where every mole-hill has its ingenious commen- 
tator, and where every particle of ſoil has been ſtudied. I only 
with I had language to convey the ideas, from whence I receive 
that portion of delight which I enjoy myſelf. lt is true a man 
may talk like a 8ainT and be a DEV; fo he may diſcourſe with 
propriety upon objects of taſte, with very few of thoſe ſenſations 
which excite the applauſe of the heart, where the j Joy is _ | 


ſeated.” 


There is another dithculty which s occurs to me. J have ſome- 
where read, I believe it is in LORD PZTERBOROUGH'S letters to 
Mr. roys, in which there is mention made of writing to two la- 
dies. If, ſays he, I tell one that ſhe is as fair as venus, and 
© the other that ſhe excels p1ana in chaſtity, neither of them 
will be pleaſed.” But leaving this to your own good ſenſe, I 
think it eſſential to obſerve, that if I do not mix the little de- 
licacy and politeneſs which I am maſter of, with the auſterity of 
the philoſopher, and the zeal of the chriſtian, you will think, if 

you are not tempted to ſay, © What an il-bred fellow this is, 
c who pretends to write under circumſtances which require ac- 
* compliſhments ſo much ſuperior to his? Remember, this is 
the very thing I acknowledge, and by the A ae- 


* myſelf. 


3 Thus 


. 


C p O L 0 6 v. 


| Thus, Madam, where the writer "0 but little to ty in the 
deſcriptive part; where politics and commerce are imperti- 
nence; where invention is forbidden, becauſe the deſign 1 is to 
relate pure hiſtorical fact, his chief dependance is on RELIGION, 
the moſt important and moſt neceſſary of all ſubjects. And is 
this inconſiſtent with the familiar ſtile of letters? Whether it 
be ſo or not, it is a part of the true hiſtory of your travels. 
You will find the ſubject moſt familiar to my thoughts, and in 
which 1 give myſelf an unreſtrained indulgence. I have dreſſed | 
her in as pleaſing a garb as my taſte, and her appearance in ſuch 


polite company, permits. Would to Gop ſhe were more wel- 


come in modern Aſſemblies, which think themſelves elegant 
and refined in their purſuits of pleaſure! If from trivial inci- 
dents, we can draw inſtruction of high concernment, and make 
the proper applications, we may ſaſely pronounce that our time 


18 not loft. 
„ 


If I was leſs ſerious in your company than I am in my writ- 
ing, you may learn this from it, that there is a great difference, 
in the compariſon of ſome men's MANN ERS, by which I mean 
their ordinary addreſs and deportment in the world, and their 
casT or THOUGHT. Tis the laſt which influences their actions 
moſt, which forms their ſpirits, gives them that character by 

which they are beſt diſtinguiſhed from each other, and makes 
them acceptable or unacceptable to heaven. You muſt ac- 
knowledge, that whether it relate to ourſelves, or others, it is a 
-much nobler taſk to mend the HEART, than to amuſe the 


FANCY, 


CL P 


„ „„ . 
F We 
- : | - 


AP O 79 S434 2 


"We are 1 cs to ſee a man, , whom \ we Hint 
knew by his writing, ſo much more lively than we imagined ; | 
as we are, that one who appeared like the reſt of the world in 
converſation, ſhould become ſerious as ſoon as he takes a pen in 


his hand, 


II you are thus drawn } in to vs leſs gay than you INTENDED, 
or to think leſs pleaſingly of me than you DEsInED, make the 
beſt uſe of it you can; you may be equally ſincere, and profit 
by your ſincerity, Be aſſured that I am ſerious, where the ſub- 

ject is ſo: indeed I cannot diſpoſſeſs my mind of an opinion L 
have long entertained, that life itſelf is a ſerious thing : there- 
fore I appeal to your ſerious thoughts, not your gay ones, and 
ſtand acquitted or condemned by them. Was I to write unlike 

myſelf, I ſhould be ſtill leſs agreeable to you, who can diſtin- 
guiſh nature from art; for it is true in one ſenſe, according tc to 


the poet, that 


« Mo man is, for being what. he is, in fault; 
But for not being what he would be thought. ©, ( 


Under theſe circumſtances the more you exerciſe your own 
underſtanding, the better you will ſupply the defects of mine: 
and if I have told you any thing to the purpoſe, why need 1 
apologize p 


— facred TRUTH it is thy uſe which I eſpouſe l but who 
can tread in all thy ſteps, or follow thee in all thy paths ! Permit 
me, at leaſt, to offer my prayers at thy ſhrine. I profeſs myſelf 
thy votary, and adore thy charms. Thy influence cheers. and: 
3 Hg ” exalts 


8 FALSE HOPES, 
exalts the heart that diligently | ſecks thee, hide not thyſelf from 
mine ; there is nothing truly pleaſing without thee ; nothing | 
delights when thou art abſent ! . | 


But, Madam, I have heard it faid, that if we follow TRUTRH 
too cloſe, ſhe will kick our teeth out; and that, amiable as ſhe 

is, few ladies love her, becauſe her food is. too hard for their 
digeſtion. I hope this is not the caſe. On the contrary, you 
will certainly receive ſome pleaſure, from that part of this ac- 
count which relates to your adventures, becauſe you know it 
is true; and it will afford you ſome joy to travel over the lame 
ground on the wings of . Jam yours, &c. 


L E T T E R III. 
To the Jam. 
 Mapan, | 
ERHAPS you will complain that I have taken ſo many 
flights into the ſkies, as hardly to leave you at liberty 
to purſue your journey upon the earth. If this were really the 
caſe, I might thus deceive you into the enjoyment of a hap- 
pineſs, much ſuperior to any you could receive from a mere 


2 


The wa fault of mankind lies in expecting too much, 
whether of life in general, or of particular parts of it. You 
recolle& what you ſaw, heard, or underſtood. It was nothing 
extraordinary, but as you might by a ſkilful management of 
your mind, render the incidents pleaſing or inſtructive : and 
yet, I know ſo much of the heart, that you expe ſomething 


ſtrange, or pretty, or NEW. 


Thus 


3 FALSE HOPES. RY 
Thus it is: we commit ourſelves to the guidance of fancy, 
and away it flies with us in ſearch of things which have no exiſt- 
ence, or where the reality by no means patterns the imagi- 
nation; and what is worſe, we hardly ever undeceive ourſelves. 
The attentive experience of a ſhort life teaches us. that we are 
not Maps for any laſting joys, except ſuch as ariſe from health 
and a good conſcience, Happy are we when we learn what is 
meant by theſe, and think it pzLIGuT, to be free from pain; and 
PLEASURE, to be CONTENTED ; and HAPPINEss, to feel the yo..˖ ER 
and EyFicacy of virtue. Then it is we form true notions of 
earthly felicity; and not in ſearch of imaginary joys, deſpiſe oi or 
overlook the happineſs which we are REALLY Capable of. 

: We have the utmoſt reaſon to think that anos is within 
every one's reach ; the nine. I mean which is intended for 
us by the wiſe a e of nature. To acquire this we need but 
think well and act right. The rule preſcribed is very plain and 
intelligible, but the practice of it, indeed, requires GREAT CARE 
AND CIRCUMSPECTION. If upon making the trial we till find 
our ſtate leſs happy, than we conceive ourſelves capable of be- 
ing, let us quicken our ſpeed for the glorious prize in view; 
we know it cannot become entirely ours in the regions on this 


ſide the grave. 


You ſee I have begun my JOURNAL LETTERS, with the ſolem- 
nity of a dedication, and the length of a preface, which toge- 
ther ſometimes contain the quinteſſence of a whole book. If I 

have ſaid any thing which has a tendency to promote the cauſe 

| C TE of 
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EE 10 FALSE HOPES. 
of virtue, I am in your debt for it; and it is no ſmall increaſe 


of my own hdppineſs, to have an opportunity of giving you 
8 this proof that I am, with the greateſt reſpect, "erwe e 


Mapan, Foe of 


h 1 | Your moſt ſincere, 


and moſt obedient 


ſervant, 


HA 
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PART I. 


From PORTSMOUTH to SHAFTSBURY; 


With many MORAL REFLECTIONS, 
not foreign to the purpoſe, 


LET 1.02 FF. 
1 To Mrs. Da 
Mabau, NS 
JORTSMOUTH had "RE now, Ahn many -months,. the 
rendezvous of the faſhionable world; every gay young 
man of fortune, and woman alſo, in their circle of joyous 
amuſements, took a tranſient view of it ; whilſt thoſe who have 
a reliſh of one of the nobleſt fights, which art or induſtry has 
yet produced, conſidered our fleet of capital ſhips, at this time 
in particular, with delight and exultation. I was in ſearch of 
health, but I enjoyed much pleaſure alſo, on the water, in the 
company of lively ſea warriors, diſtinguiſhed for their good 
ſenſe as well as good nature. If to theſe we add that honeſty 
of heart ſo peculiar to military men, we muſt reckon them 
amongſt the moſt worthy part of mankind, 


Me left this place in the morning, and went on board a ſix- 
oar d barge as far as SPITHEAD, where an H# + + joined 
| C 2 * 
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2 Fm PORTSMOUTH 
our company ; and here we embarked in the commiſſioners 


yatch. The ſtructure and elegance of this ſmall veſſel ſeem to 


vie with each other; the whole is converted into apartments, 


yet it is ſurpriſing, froh her external appearance, how much 


room and convenience there is in her. 


The bäghmelt of the 3 the kl of. the air, the 1 


breezes, all conſpired to afford delight; but unluckily the winds 


proving contrary, we were obliged to quit this agreeable man- 


1 ner of ſailing, and take to our fix-oar'd barge. O what a 
falling off was here! You who had been fo often rowed in 


pomp, by ten white-ſhirted, black-capp'd, joyful mariners, was 
now, by a hard deſtiny, condemned to plow the waters, for 


twenty tedious miles, with fix poor dockmen!—So a traveller, 


who was out of humor, might tell the ſtory : but in truth they 


were ſtout fellows, and performed their duty well; there was 


no want of room in the boat, and we were much obliged to 


Miſs Nr 


Your good humor . ede to diſplay it itſelf ; a : 


tho' a low'ring ſky came on, every object was pleaſing : __ we 


no longer lamented the loſs of the yatch, from which we ſoon 
rowed out of fight. Paſſing by the villages of sruzzINGToN 
and HELHEAD on the right, the 15Ls or wiGHT appears on the 
left with all the charms which woods and lawns with a beauti- 
ful inequality of ground, and the livelieſt verdure, can exhibit, 


At the height of TicurizLD RIVER, whoſe waters reach about 
twenty miles to wEsT MEAN, the northweſt point of the 181 
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4 P LINE 
0 SOUTHAMPTON:.. 1385 
or WIGHT, at the diſtance of about twelve miles, drew your 
attention. From the flatneſs of the ground, one might be led 
to imagine the trees grew in the LY or were ſeparated ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore. 1 
15 Ar 
On the ain fide 40 this idand, is HURST CASTLE, „ built 4 
HENRY VIII as a guard to the new foreſt, and from whence 
CHARLES, I, it is faid, was removed to the famous CARESBOR 


CASTLE, in the 1SLE OF wir the ruins of winch Tu, ben 
ſaw. | 


31 


Oppoſite t to TICHFIELD RIVER lie BAST and. WEST COWBS, which 
form the entrance. into the delicious river. which leads to NEW. 
ronr. Do you remember the adventures of our raxr vy, and 


the rapture which the company expreſs d when we rowed up 


this river, a few weeks before, the boat's crew keeping time 
to the muſic of NCH horns? Let us record in the annals of 
fame, till moth ſhall conſume this humble manuſcript, the 
gallant heroes of this jovial train, our honored friends Mr. 
Wann; Mr. Des *, captains H. „ „% Penney She 6568 #59 
RIA Hz» ++» and major By++ ++ x. Heaven preſerve them 
all to fight our battles] Nor muſt we forget the amiable Mrs. 
Haus +*, the warbling Miſs H» +++ », the good-natured ſenſible 


Miſs B., the gentle Miſs Ba «+, and her 'prightly fiſter. 


I am yours, Ge. 


|" |” From PORTSMOUTH 


i <4 LTA . 
T the ' ſame.” 1 


57 


„ 


a 


. 
had now a fair view of CALSHOT CASTLE, wh ; is . 

built on the eaſt point of the new foreſt. This wood 

is famous in ſtory. Here it was that wiLL1iam THE CONQUEROR 

deſtroyed many towns and villages for thirty miles round; and 

expoſed many thouſands, perhaps ſome more virtuous than him- 
| ſelf, to miſery, for the gratification of his pleaſure in hunting: 

and yet he might then lay the foundation of the glory of this 

nation, in the oaks which grew here, and the ſhips which were 

made with them. At this diverſion, and in this foreſt, his ſon 

0 king WILLIAM RUFUS loſt his life. WALTER 'TYRREL was the 

name of the man, who ſhooting an arrow at a deer, it ſtruck a 

tree, and ſlanting off wounded the king to death. we | 


You may imagine the ſuperſtition of the” times led men to 
impute the accident to the judgments of heaven,' for the crimes 
of the father in diſtreſſing the inhabitants of this part of the 
country. It might be ſo: but the wiſdom and mercy of men 
being finite, and theſe attributes in Gop infinite, I think we 
have no right to draw concluſions of this kind, eſpecially in the 
puniſhment of children for the faults of their e „ 


4 


Calskor CASTLE is ſuppoſed capable of n the entrance 
into SOUTHAMPTON water, which is not two miles broad, and 
the channel for ſhips very narrow. The land on both ſides has 
N * pleaſing effect. About two miles from the caſtle, on the 

oppoſite 


oppoſite fide e, is the mouth of the river HaunL, which flows 
up part of twelve miles to 31$H0PS-WALTHAM;.. Would you in- 


creaſe your pleaſure in travelling, and enlarge your ideas? con- 


ſider the different quarters of the compaſs, and how rivers. and 
towns 15 with reſpect to each cher, 3 TEE 


1 ak. the remarks you | de on the wiſdom of our 
forefathers, in chufing the moſt delightful ſituations for their 


convents and nunneries. If the precepts of chriſtian philoſo- 


phy allow of this kind of ſecluſion from the world, do you not 


think that theſe pious mortals ought to be indulged in the en- 
joyment of beauti ful ſituations? Their innocence cannot be en- 
dangered by it; rather it teaches them the more exalted love 
of him, by whoſe power the face of the earth is covered with 
ſo e objects to delight 5s heart. 


N rr Aber, * which we now paſſed, is moſt pleaſantly 
ſituated. It is not fifty years ſince the roof of this building was 
ſtanding; and there are ſaid to be many veſtiges of grandeur 
and convenience yet remaining. Cloſe to the water is the ruins 
of a fortification, which ſeemed to be the defence of the nun- 
nery.” You longed to go aſhore to ſee this mow more minute- 


ty, and 1 ſhould as gladly have waited o R 


Had it not bee for the e Ry amn fy perſtition, 


many a ſtately edifice which is now in ruins, might have been 
- preſerved and converted into ſchools, or employed in other uſe- 
ful purpoſes. But ſuch has been the fate of antient buildings, 
which coſting much to repair, and new modes and faſhions be- 


mg 
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16 Dem PORTSMOUTH 


ing adopted, are for theſe reaſons generally neglected. I have 
alſo heard it remarked, by ſome ingenious perſons, that no houſe 
ought to be built to laſt above a hundred years, alledging that 
the taſte of ages alters, and arts and induſtry are much Pro- 
moted by building; but I apprehend they will conſent to 6 
to palaces and Fes edifices, a longer date. 


From the entrance of SOUTHAMPTON water to the town, is 
about ten miles ; and the diſtance from PORTSMOUTH computed 
three-and- twenty We had been ive hours on our way, but 
it did not appear above RHE: If I could be diſhoneſt and flat- 
ter, I ſhould ſay it was not quite « ONE, Except a voyage of about 
three hundred miles, on the VOLGA, I never made one, in an 
open boat, ſo long as this; and neither in boat or ſhip, ever 
half ſo pleaſing. My rometabilleins of the ſeveral objects which 


preſented e is ook in full life. F AREWE ELL, 


ER EPL R- VI. 
To the ſame. 


Mapan, OE FR 
MI ou GHT at the entrance into $OUTHAMPTON, that 
4 e town might be much improved by walks on the 
water- ſide: but it is the miſtake of mankind, and argues our 
weakneſs ; that although the happineſs of a whole community is 
| centered, no {kill nor coſt are employed for the public uſe 

except by accident: whilſt the gardens of a private man are 
| often ne with the labor and art of ages. 


5557 
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What 


t SOUTH AMPTO N. * : : : 


What adds mack: to the Sinn of $S0UTHAMPTON, is the river 
rrchix: it is on the eaſt fide, and reaches northward twelve 
miles to WINCHESTER, &c. thence about nine to ALRESTORD, 
where it branches into many leſſer ſtreams. © How far it is af- 
fected by the tide I forgot to enquire. On the weſtern ſide of 
the town is the river TEzs, whoſe ſtreams water RUMsEY, srock- 
BRIDGE, and WHITCHURCH, for near thirty miles ; hence it ſtill 

communicates its ſerpentine courſe ſix or eight 1 to che | 


eaſtward. 


| SoUTHAMPTON is well. "TRE in ſtory for having a commo- 

* harbor for ſhips, and carrying on a conſiderable trade, | 7 
particularly with yoxTUGAL. Like many of the leaſt conſider- 0 1 
able ports it was once ſuſpected of SMUGGLING, but I hope —_ —_ 
inhabitants are now too ' virtuous to fly in the face of that go- N 
vernment, under which they are happy in the enjoyment of ſo 

many advantages. This town has ſeveral remains of antiquity, 

particularly part of the old wall which once defended the place. 
It is well peopled, and has five churches: the great ſtreet is 

remarkably broad and long. In this reign of 'saLTwarER, great 
numbers of people of diſtinction prefer 80UTYAaMeToON for bath- 

ing; but you agree with me, that the bathing-houſe is not On 

comparable to that of ronrs MOUTH; not only as being ſmaller, . 

and uncovered, but here is no water, except at certain times of 

the tide; whereas at PORTSMOUTH one may always bathe, Shall 

you forger the proof we ſaw here of the- fantaſtical taſte of the 


age we live in, by the bathing veſtments, intended for the . i 
ladies, being flounc d and ag 6 W ee ee | 1 
In | D Bis, | I . | E 

[ 


18 MUNIFICENCE. 

It is recorded of AN E, one of our antient kings, that he 
took. occaſion at this place to check the paraſites of his court, 
who wantonly extolled his power. As he fat on the ſhore, he 
bid the tide not to approach him to wet his feet. You ſee what 
little incidents are handed down to us by hiftorians. No body 
can doubt but that knaves and fools were as plenty in early times, 
as they are now; and juſt as little may be learnt from the 
whim of that prince, as from your ITINERANT LETTER-WRI- 
TERS, who record the yiNxING the ſleeves of a — habit. 


But what can we e ſay of any town in the kingdom | How: ca- 
gerly we fly from it to ſome rural ſcene, to ſuck in the ambro- 
ſial air; to delight the ear with the melody of birds, and the 
eye with ſhady groves, and verdant lawns. This you remem- 
ber was our caſe ; we had hardly dined before we went to vAp- 
woRTH to ſee BEvIs-MoUNT, the ſeat of the late Logp yETER- 
BOROUGH, now the property of colonel morDanT, 8 


In our way to this place, we paſſed under the north gate of 
the town, over which is the priſon: here we heard the praiſes 
ſung of lady 4 , who lately lodged in the neighbourhood 
of it, and the relief ſhe afforded the wretched perſons confined, 
is recorded to her great honor, whilſt all the balls and enter- 
tainments which have been made in this town, from the reign 
of caxurE down to the preſent time, are buried in utter obli- 
vion. If the memorial of acts of beneficence are regiſter'd in 
heaven, careleſs as we often are, how that account may ſtand, 
we muſt not be ſurprized that a lady's charity ſhould be talked 


of 


of to her praiſe, when the expenſive feaſt, or the late hour, at 
which her companions danced, evaporate like the 83 of 


diſpenſation of the goods of fortune. I am yours, Sc. . 


LETTER vu. 
Bow 


j ; 


Map ans, 


my remembrance of this noble lord at LIssoR; I 
believe it was in the autumn 1736. Then it was Sir oH 


the laſt honors, to the remains of this intrepid general, and ſa- 
gacious leader of armies. It was about the year 1705 when he 
made ſo rapid a progreſs through great part of the dominions 


patch of buſineſs with DioGs Dx MENDONGA CORTE REAL, fecre- 
tary of ſtate to the late king of roxrUdGAL. This faithful and 
acute miniſter was yet alive when Lord PETERBOROUOH came to 
115B0N, at the time juſt mentioned, in hopes to protract life a 
little while, under extreme age, and more extreme decay. 
« Alas,” ſays the good old ſecretary, ** where now is 'all his 
e martial, ardor? — Will he rouſe me before the day, and not 
« ſuffer me to reſt a moment till his buſineſs be done ?—Thoſe 
« days are gone for ever: we muſt all youu" to the r more e power 
66 ale arm of death p3 


D 2 5 Lou 


eie 166 br. = 


ſtraw, remembered only by thoſe who injure their health by 
excels, inſtead of giving health and life to others by a generous 


Y curioſity to view BEVIS MOUNT, was the ſtronger from 


NORR1S, who commanded a powerful fleet in the Tacus, paid 


of $PAIN. When he was in winter quarters at is Bo, how 
often did he riſe before the ſun, and in perſon ſolicit the diſ- 


4 — ˙*˙⅛ 
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* You o den, this noble lo ile: tis, ROBINSON, 
a a perſon who ſung upon the ſtage ; but ſhe made him an ad- 
mirable wife. She too has lately taken her flight into the re- 
gions of immortality.—The great globe itſelf will one day diſ- 
ſolve, heaven ofily knows how ſoon. In the mean while, it is 
our glory and felicity to contemplate that almighty power by 
which we ExIs r; and that bounty by which we are capable of 
enjoying the various delights which the viſible world affords. 


Bx vIS MOUNT is a PP from. SOUTHAMPTON : : it is a! a mall 


hook: and did not excite our curioſity to viſit the inſide ; but 
the garden is extremely agreeable. 
tiver fide, is a ſummer, or banqueting houſe, of an agreeable 
ſtructure, and well furniſhed. This ſpot commands a beautiful 
view of the town ; and on the eaſt fide it looks down upon the 
mouth of the river reh, which is bordered by high banks 

covered with wood. At the flowing tide it exhibits a charm- 
ing piece of water: but it is remarkable, that the old LoRn 
would never ſuffer any body to be admitted into the gardens at 


low-water. | . 1 3 £4 


There are many choice buſts of marble of various colours, 
Do you : 


and ſeveral antient Roman altars of the ſame material. 
remember the limpid ſtream which fell into a marble baſon, 
where you allayed your thirſt; or rather where you drank, be- 


cauſe the water looked ſo * It is eaſy to diſcover how much 


the garden might be improved, by taking in ſome of the adja- 
cent ground, which they told us the late 19zp intended. The 


5 OpPpor - 


On an eminence, by the 
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. opportunities he had of making collections of curioſities, and g 
the elegant taſte he has here ſhewn, in this age of i improvement 
in gardening, are very eiu. I am very fincerely 
yours, Ofc, e 1997 203 uit 1 95 5 


— 
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Sabbath day's journey among 8 18ws was not to ee | 
two thouſand cubits, making about the eighteenth part of 
a e I preſume they meant by this, that there ſhould not be 
any travelling, properly ſo called, unleſs i in caſes of very urgent „„ 
neceſſity, which deſtroyed the common idea of TRAVELLING! 1 
Would to Gop that chriſtians were leſs faulty in this particular! 
I hope he will forgive me: I have o TEx travelled on a ſunday, 
tho' ſeldom without going to church in the morning. I would 
now have paid my devotion to heaven FIRST, and to vou, as 
one of the objects moſt worthy attention in the viſible world, I 
in the ſecond place; ; but you urged the neceſſity of going im 1 
mediately to SALISBURY, to ſee your friends, Who were on the 1 
point of ering that place. | 12 


— as 
— & Tz. Row. 
EI * r * i take ay VS 8 2 * ye 


I thought it a happineſs that we had juſt time to rake our 
leave of our charming fellow paſſenger Miſs H #0249; and 
after diſcharging our reckoning at the bolrhix, we ſet out. 
Travelling a little way on the banks of sour HAM roN water, near 
the entrance of the Tzzs, we directed our courſe to RUS a. 
market - town, famous for its antiquity, and for giving birth to 
the ingenious six WILLIAM PETTIT. It is diſtant eight miles. The 
we So 5 | country 
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22 REFLECTIONS + TOMB STONES. 
country here is delightfully wooded, and abounds in corn lands; i 
whilſt the inequality of the ground affords an uninterrupted en- 
tertainment to the eye. This croſs road I preſume, is difficult 
to paſs in the winter ſeaſon. | 


From RUMSEY, purſuing our journey, we ſtopt at the little 
village, I think they called it ware vakIs H. Whilſt the 
horſes were watering I ſtrolled into the churchyard. Whether 
from the conſideration of our common mortality, or only for 
the pleaſure of filling up a vacant moment in any rational way, 
but I always find myſelf led, on theſe occaſions, by a kind of 
inſtinct. Good Gop! what nonſenſe is handed down to poſterity, 
engraved on ſtone | Tis ſhameful to a nation that any of their 
clergy ſhould be 11LITENATE or Lazy, Ought not the vicar or 

his curate to. inform his pariſhioners, how admirably ad apted 
| many paſſages, in the old and new teftament, are to theſe occa- 
ſions? We ſee how the harmony of numbers enchants | Theſe 
attempts of the unletter d muſe are a proof of it. But poetry 

does not conſiſt merely in rhyme; and the words of men are 

not ſo good as the word of Gop. What think you of this 


EPITAPH 


e This world is fulh of crooked freets 

« Death is à place where all men MEE rss 

« If life were ſold that men could buy, 
« The rich would live, the poor muſt die.” 


Let us conſider, on the other hand, ſuch thoughts as theſe: 


“This 
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6 This corruption, ſhall put on | incorruption; and this mor- 
« tal, * put on immortality. 


« T am the reſurrection and the life, ſaith the Los : * that 
« believeth on me, though he were Tad yet ſhall he live. And 
6« weer liveth and believeth j in me, ſhall; never die.” 


I know that my redeemer liveth, and that * ſhall ſtand 
< at the latter day upon the earth. And though after my ſkin, 
© worms deſtroy this body; yet 20 my fleſh ſhall I ſee Goo: 
60 whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and mine eyes | ſhall behold, and. 


cc not another.” < PR Tg DR 


Or, if they do not as the words of ficred penmen, 66 . 
emphatical, ſo intereſting, fa. well adapted ; moraliſts, divines, . 
or poets of later times, might ſupply them. Thus might 
the ruſtic who is only taught to xe ap, learn the beſt and trueſt 
philoſophy from a tombſtone ; and the gentleman of fortune, 
in the country, might turn this current of nonſenſe, at leaſt in 
his own church-yard. Would it not be of uſe to the good 
ſenſe and morals of the people, to help them in this inſtance? 
Is it neceflary to indulge, or ſupport them, in propagating ſuch - 
abſurd nonſenſe, becauſe it would be more abſurd to attempt 
making them all LEARNED? | 


But here we have a \ riking proof of the Cadueh which man- 
kind entertain for the children of their own brain: the peaſant+ 
may ſay why ſhould not I write my own poetry, as well as the 
curate his own ſermon ? both of us might be much better ſup- 


5 | 5 | plied 
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plied * * * And, if you pleaſe, I will add another re- 
flection, which is that you may be ſupplied with moral eſſays 
by a much better author than myſelf; therefore J will refer the 
vicar, curate, gentleman, and AUTHOR, to their own hearts; 
there are many thin; gs in this nation of more moment to be cor- 
rected. 1 am yours, Sc. 


„ WY 1X. 
To the Jane. 


MAD AM, 

ROM wriTz rakis we continued our rout a Gow miles, 

and entering WILTSHIRE at EAST DEAN, We paſſed over a 
* down, and came into the great weſtern road, at the diſtance of 

bl five or fix miles from sALis UR V; the lofty ſpire of whoſe « ca- 
i 


'1 thedral ſoon preſented Itſelf to view. 
u | About two in the afternoon we arrived at the city. And 


here, Madam, we became till deeper in your debt, for one of 
the moſt pleaſing circumſtances that can attend travellers, or 
| indeed which occurs in the ordinary courſe of life ; I mean an 
| introduction to the acquaintance of polite, fot ig and ſenſible © 
8 perſons, eſpecially of voux sx; of this perhaps I am moſt ſen- 
= ſible. I ought i in gratitude to mention the amiable Mr. Dz ++ #*, 
11 the ingenious and agreeable Mrs. Eu, and her ſiſter Miſs 
| | S++++#x, the polite ſenſible Mrs. G+++*+ +++ ; the pretty muſi- 
J | 3 cian her daughter, and the little cherubim and philoſopher her 


ſon. Shall you forget what was ſaid of this ſweet boy of ſix 
1 \ 
© | | * old ? As he fat penſive one day, being aſked what he, 
[2 8 - thought 
j of ; . 
1 225 

3 

* 
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thought of; “ am thinking, ſays he, * of the great goD of 
ce heaven, and that I muſt pin Tis amazing how reaſon ri- 
pens in ſome children how much depends on our e | 
and how deep the belief of a dd f is implanted in us! 2 | : — = 


f 


After 4 hikes G ] conducted us to the cathedral; 
where we performed our duty to 60D, enraptured with an an- 
them of her chuſing. The higheſt foretaſte of the entertain- 
ments of bleſſed ſpirits, ſeems to be that of the heart, devoted 
to the ſervice of cop, joined to a well- improved underſtand- 
ing, and aſſiſted by a lively imagination. If to theſe we add 
that ſenſibility of the charms of muſic, which ſome poſſeſs as * 

it were by immediate inſpiration from heaven, what pleaſure 
can we Conceive to be more exalted ? 


Fin diniges or poets attempt to give us a notion of ce- 
Ieſtial ' Joys, how naturally they recur to the idea of muſic ! 
What would the devotion of the vulgar be without ſinging ? 
If we look into the world at large, we ſhall find that all 
nations, of all religions, uſe ſinging of ſome kind or other. 
The MAHOMMEDAN prieſts, at certain ſtated hours, from turrets 
erected for that purpoſe, pronounce their creed with loud ac- 
clamations, and invoke the people to pray; ; tho' in private they 
repeat their addreſſes to the aimicuty in a low voice, or awful 
filence. The yacaxs invoke their gods with loud - ſongs of 

praiſe and thankſgiving. The jz ws are very loud in their pub- 
lic prayers. You know the greateſt part of the devotion of the 
ROMANISTS is performed by ſinging. The LuUTH#RANs and cai- 
VINISTS, tho' n from the PAPISTS, would think they 
" Þ | per- 
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worſhip of Gov. 


performed their duty to GoD in a very improper manner, if they 
did not chaunt his praiſe. And what would ous common 
people ſay were they not permitted to ſing pſalms ? Indeed the 
TRUE ſpirit of devotion is not always kept up in this manner of 
worſhipping the AIuIHTY; but without it, we may queſtion 
if our common people urn EVER chuſe to come to the Pale 


Nor does this ſpirit predominate with the vulgar only. Be- 
ſides anthems in churches, which all the world admires, ex- 
cept a few who think muſic and, heaven have no connexion, 


you have heard old-faſhioned people talk of ſpiritual ſongs, In 


this very polite age, we hardly know what is meant by spinr- 
TUAL SONGs ; they are ſeldom mentioned but in ridicule. But 


let us do Juſtice to the votaries of modern politeneſs, they have 


a taſte for oratorio's, perhaps from the ſame motives, When 
this entertainment gives place to looſe, or filly ſcenes, I ſhall 


think the cauſe of religion fill upon the decline. Tho' im- 


moral and unchaſte repreſentations are allowed on our theatres, 
ſtill we pay a certain veneration to an oratorio. Who hears the 
MESSIAH unmoved ? Who conſiders it as a mean entertainment? 


In ſpite of the little narrow taſte which prevails amongſt us, 


we ſtill have a reliſh for the ſublime compoſitions of HAN DEI. 
and ſome other maſters in church 11. and 1 ow” we ſhall 


keep that taſte alive. 


— 


Music as well as rozTRY depends. much on the IMAGINA: 
TION, and the love of them leads ſome aſtray ; they make 


ſtrumpets of the muſes, or by 1 captivated by them out of 
meaſure, 


— RAS ns ior 4h, A} rams 6: 2 NE zo 5 D n 
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meaſure, ** fools or madmen of themſelves: but when we 
enter, with ſuch aſſiſtance, into the true ſpirit of Dxvorion, 
theſe give us a MEANs of pleaſure beyond what common mortals -. 
can enjoy. It is not that we are afraid of the power of muſic 
In religious worſhip : alas! we are too much inclined to employ 
our PASSIONS about every thing EXCEPT RELIGION. Yet as the 
paſſions are eſſential parts of the human compoſition, why 
ſhould they not be exerciſed in pEVO ION? In mufical worſhip 
our very SENSES are employed: when there is cov cop in 
ſounds, correſpondent with our 1Dzas, we may the more —_ - 
raiſe and fall, or tune and harmonize the ſoul. 


But RP aces is joined to ſublime muſic, and . 
both theſe to devotion, they improve each others charms ; they 1 
give auxiliary powers to the ſoul; and, if you will allow = 1 
n convert the MAN into an ANGEL, 


Thoſe who have a lively ſenſe of i may have obſerved . 1 
how languid the action of REASON ALONE often proves. Shall | 
we therefore turn ENTHUSIASTS ? no: by no means. But there 
9 is a DISPOSITION, for which we want a name, that partakes of 

; ENTHUSIASM, and without which devotion is GNERALLx very 
. languid. It is the RR ORS of the head, rather than the wakurxn 
of the HEART, which turns the brains of ſome of us in this 
_ iſland: as the BLAZ E of picty dazzles and confounds, whilſt 

the yur FLAME cheriſhes and enlightens. 


« Enthuſiaſm has made villains martyrs.” 


But ZEAL his made virtuous and wiſe men die for their faith : 


we {ce how far that zeal and piety, which has ſome MIXTURE 
E 2 c of 
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of enthuſiaſm, often carries men, in waR, in FRIENDSHIP, in 
" LOVE, in PATRIOTISM, in RELIGION, 8 

There are many advocates for the total excluſion of the paſ- 
ſions in all religious concerns. They judge from the fatal ef- 
fects theſe have ſometimes produced: but I think they judge 
partially, for they do not ſeem to obſerve what fatal effects ariſe 

from a languid indifference. 


But, not to launch out into too great a field; in whatever 
degree the paſſions are neceſſary, in the exerciſe of the moſt 
exalted worſhip of ob, the pleaſures of devotion are undoubt- 

edly the moſt pure and unmixed. Therefore upon the very 
principle of the love of pleaſure, we ought to ſet apart a por- | 
tion 'of our time, every day, to the worſhip of 60D, without 
interruption from the affairs of the world. "Thoſe whoſe cir- 
cumſtances are ſo happy as to admit of it, ought to perform 
this duty 1 in PUBLIC, as well as in PRIVATE; and thoſe who 
have a taſte of the carHEDRAL ſervice, uſt receive a greater 
pleaſure than thoſe who have nohe. I am yours, &c. 


3 
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LETTER IX 
i Suh fame. 


* WA x MaDbAu, 
1 FT E R recommending ONE of the entertainments exhi- 
| 1 e { bited on the ſtage, I muſt tell you how much I diſap- 
IT | prcve of aNoTHER, as it is at preſent conducted, tho' in itſelf 
moſt delightful and beneficial. It\ would be happy, I think, 
for 

4 
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for this nation, if handſome ſalaries were allowed to two or 
three men of character, diſtinguiſhed for their piety and ſkill 
in poetry, to act under the lord chamberlain. Their buſineſs 
ſhould be to ſuppreſs all plays which are of an evil tendency to 
; morals, to reform ſuch as are good in themſelves, but have paſ- 

. ſages in them which are injurious to virtue. 


The power W in the lod clumberkdit oi ed to 
ſuppreſs every thing which might be exhibited on the ſtage, de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the throne, the ſacred perſon of the 
king, and the welfare of the ſtate. Experience teaches us that- 
this reſtriction is very far from being injurious to LIBERTY, but 
rather calculated to ſupport its cauſe, and prevent its degene- 
rating into LIBERTINISM. But is not the honor of Go, and the 
intereſt of mens souls to be likewiſe taken into the conſidera- 
tion? If a BRITISH audience departs from that good ſenſe for 
which they were always diſtinguiſhed, or gives up virtue a prey 1 7 
to the ſervile proſtitution of a poet's pen, who makes them the | | N 
compliment of ſuppoſing they have no reliſh for a performance | 
which has not a great mixture of lewdneſs and immorality : If 
this is the caſe, does it not become the duty of the legiſlative 
power to correct ſo crying an enormity ? Let this be done with 
all the art and gentleneſs which the acuteſt policy can ſuggeſt, 
But if it is not eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that nothing but down- 
right BLASPHEMY is exceptionable, the laws of civil fociety call 


aloud for a reformation 1 in ſo ſcandalous an inſtance. 
2 


Vice is vice, in male or female, and in wk ee in the 
tight of ob. But there are certain weighty. reaſons why the 
virtue 
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virtue which we call pzczwncy, ſhould appear more AufABLE, 
and INDECENCY more SHAMEFUL, in your ſex than in mine. One 
may eaſily diſcern how cus ro triumphs over common ſenſe: 
even ſome of the moſt ſacred regards of life ſubmit to the rv- 
RANNY of it. That which a woman would bluſh to sEE, or 
HEAR in PRIVATE, or be obliged: to confeſs her corruption of 
heart, ſhe both hears and ſees in puzlic, with all the eyes of 
an audience upon her, with an eaſy indifference, There are 
paſſages in ſome of our plays, which very few women, who are 
truly modeſt, hear or ſee without bluſhing. But ſuppoſing 
that perſons advanced in years, could hear and ſee aL that 
paſſes on the ſtage, with the utmoſt indifference, which is mak- 
ing a compliment few of us deſerve, can this be the caſe with 
the youthful of both ſexes, who compoſe the * * of an 
audience? e | 


5 Pi ice is a monſter of ſuch horrid mein, 
As to be hated needs but to be ſeen ; 

« Yet ſeen 700 oft, familiar with her face, 
Y We firſt endure, fler pity, then embrace.” 


So fays Mr. yors ; and is not this one of the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe and experience? 


But can any thing be more apparent, thas that the correc- 
tion of this ſcandalous abuſe of the ſtage, depends on women 
of diſtinction? You may do juſt as you pleaſe. We may ſay, 
with great propriety, that you have an abſolute authority in 
this inſtance. Go to theſe immoral, or lewd plays, and you 
ſupport them —BSENT yourſelves, A your DISLIKE by not 


appearing 


 O&*% re 317 
ww at them, they will be corrtctsD, or never ER 


FORMED, and conſequently fall into osL1v1ON. 
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Granting that the ſtage is obliged to LOVE, more than to all 
the other paſſions ; and that this ſubje& being taken from the 
poet, he will throw away his quill : how infinitely diverſified 
are the ſcenes which this paſſion creates in real life! Without 
departing from nature, he may make his incidents very inte- 
reſting, and yet keep up to the DEREN of a ruBLIC EXHIBI- 
= rion. Why ſhould he attempt to unfold the dark corners of 
1 the heart? But to repreſent actions in themſelves black and de- 
= teſtable, with all the gloſſes which wir can furniſh, and all the 
gay colors which a lively IMAGINATIOx can paint, is a vile pro- 
ſtitution of the faculties of the ſoul, which were given for very 
different purpoſes. What proofs has our inimitable smaxs-. 
SPEAR given, that this paſſion may be treated pELICaTELY, DE- 
LIGHTFULLY; VIRTUOUSLY | Without proceeding to ſuch roman- 
tic heights as ſome dramatic writers have carried this paſſion, 
their ſcenes of Lovs might be more generally calculated for 
common life, to inſpire an audience with a right ſenſe of ſocial 
virtues, eons Lo gon 5 


= 7 « And marriage be no more the jeſt of fools.” 
FaREwEII. 
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. XL 
To the ſame. 


Mapam, | 

TOTHING can be more obvious than this : whatever. is 
ſhocking to decency, to common honeſty, and conſe- 

quently to the ſacred regards of REIIOION, is productive of exam- 

ples pernicious to ſociety, and ought not only to be avoided, but 


puniſhed. This ought to be eſteemed the CRT ERTO, whether 


a ſtate is really VII IZ ED or not. With regard to the yuBLIC, 


all kinds of amuſements which tend to deſtroy that virtue on 


which the yuUBLICc WELFARE depends, ought to be guarded 


againſt, and as carefully watched in all its ſymptoms, as an 


Ae diſtemper Which endangers the unpeopling,: a ſtate, 


— 


10 FOR novelty 10 ' variety. were never in greater repute 


amongſt us than at preſent, and yet we are not-ToTALLY de- 
parted from our character of a grave and intelligent nation. 80 


at leaſt it ſeems. to me, with regard to THEATRICAL repreſenta- 


tions: for tho we are extremely faulty in the inſtance before 
us, what paſſages are ſo much ApuIRED, or, if I may ule the 


expreſſion, more eagerly pEvouRED, than ſuch as contain the 


deepeſt reflections on the being of a "cop, the immortality. of 


the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ? Who can skE 


the incomparable GARRICK, without thinking they behold. the 


very fer of DENMARK ? Or who can utar-him aſk, 


. Whether * tis nobler in the mind 70 SUFFER _ 
—- The ſtings and arrows of OUTRAGIOUS fortune; "EW 
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high degree. 


* Or to TAKE ARMS ani a 574 af maul. 
« 4nd by orosx, END them? 


Who, I fay, can hear him aſk this queſtion len wiel ing 


©& That above IS SOMETHING after DEATH.” 


The confideration of which ought 


&« To make men rather chooſe theſe 1 Lis they both; 
Han FLY 20 others, which they x NOW not of 5 


Or, to ſpeak in the Gmple language which chriſtianity Ann 
will not ſuch a leſſon induce us to reſign to the diſpenſations 
of heaven, and to think that what the world calls mis ve TUN, 


may be turned to our ADVANTAGE? And may we not depart 


from the playhouſe more edified than too many are in churches ? 


1 think we have a great deal i riedis remaining, though 
we are careleſs and inconſiderate. A little attention might 
cure the evil: 1T BELONGS TO YOU TO REFORM BY YOUR EXAM- 
PLE. The 1inTEREsT of the female world is concerned in a 
It would not only raiſe trophies to your fame, 
but give you a more ſolid pleaſure 1 in your expectations of im- 
mortality. With regard to temporal felicity, it is certain if there 
was more VIRTUE, there would be more co AL love: or, if 


you pleaſe, if there was leſs vicx, there would be leſs Mis ERV, 


not in the married ſtate only, but in all others. Without mak- 


= Ing nissMG PARTIES yourſelves, you might ſhow your diſlike ; 
and eafily commiſſion your friends to DAH, not the play, but 


all paſſages in it offenſive to modeſty : the poet would then 
leave them out on the ſecond night's acting. Our NEwzs r 


plays have already purer ſentiments than ſome of the 01.0 oxss, 
F ſo 
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ſo that the buſineſs is already in a happy train, and 2 be 
very eaſily accompliſhed. 


You will eaſily underſtand that I am oon pleading rok the 

/— theatre, the intereſt of which I have much at heart. As to 
what regards the lives of moſt players, it is not my buſineſs to 

| enquire; but if, in general, the playhouſe is not dedicated to 
DIANA, yet there are ſome as chaſte and religious people on the 
ſtage of the theatre, as on the ſtage of the world. Upon the 
principle I now recommend, there would be no rake on the 
ſtage, or he would be ſo little countenanced by the poet, as hard- 

ly to dare to be fo oxy of it. Actors would be habituated to 
ſpeculative virtue, from the parts they performed; and from 
thence, ſome of them would become practical philoſophers, and 
ſhining examples, and Bs the CHaRacTERs they moſt coveted to 
APPEAR in. 


If nothing was sEEN or HEARD-offenfive to the chaſte or pi- 
ous, corrupt as we are in many inſtances, theatres would not 
be lefs frequented than they are. The profeſſion of a player 
would receive a dignity which it is far from having now. Gen- 
tlemen of education might. then become actors, without any of 
thoſe xESERVES and EXCEPTIONS which prevail under the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment of the theatre ; conſequently the difficult and 
laborious ſcience of acting, 1001 be eſteemed worTHY, in pro- 
portion to its UTILITY, and be carried to a much greater —_— 


of improvement than it now is. l 


As virtue would be thus repreſented to us in more amiable 
colors; inſtead of going from the eLavnouss to the BROTHEL, 


"£4 
. 


* 
— 


13 


up to the primitive inſtitution. 
in FAITH nor PRACTICE, than we are, they have more regard 


ſelves, if their ſtage was no chaſter than ours. 
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the BRAVE youth would grow enamoured of religion; be fired 
with the love of his country, and with a generous contempt of 
life in the cauſe of virtue. The vicious would be aſhamed of 
vice, which they ſaw thus diſcountenanced. The inferior RGV, 

of whom ſome, perhaps, want piety or induſtry, might learn to 
be more vigilant in promoting the cauſe of religion : and reve- 
rend PRELATES would ſuffer no diminution of reſpect to their 


character and office, if they were frequently preſent at the thea- 


tres. As the caſe now ſtands, the vixr vous are ſeldom the 


BETTER for the ſtage, and the vicious much the worss for it. 


Hiſtorians tell us, that neither 6xztcs, nor Ro, nor ATHENS, 
allowed the liberties which we countenance. As HEATHENS 
they diſdained, what we ENGLISH CHRISTIANS not only SUFFER, | 
but ayPLAUD. The ſtage in rRANcE is chaſte ; the greateſt li- 
bertine will not bear a pouBLE ENTENDRE to be uttered. This 
ſhows the good ſenſe of the people at leaſt, and that they keep 
If they are not better chriſtians 


to DECENCY, and would probably be ſtill more abandoned them- 


To attempt a reformation in the GO, proves the projector 
to have a great deal Too MUC wit, or a great deal Too LiTTLE : 
but Nor to ATTEMPT it, in a particular inſtance, ſo very level 
to common ſenſe ; fo very intereſting to truth and virtue and 
ſo eſſential to reden, is a ſtronger proof of a national DEILI“ͥ 
RIUM z from which may cop, of his infinite mercy, deliver us | 
I am yours, Ee. 
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warriors, as well as martyrs; or the ſtories of honeſt lovers, 


It i is very piouſly, as well as poetically ſaid, 


the judge, if it is poſſible to read them without receiving ſome 
' PLEASURE : or if you can make them your N 
memory, without being occaſionally led to repeat them. And 


natural to inDULGE ourſelves in all ſuch MEANS of piety as 
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LETTER XII. 
To the ſame. MO 
PI 1 | Sunday. 
USIC and theatres Jead us to the harmony of num 
bers, and we 8 it particularly in religious 
worſhip. Poetry, alas, has been often proſtituted to the offer- 
ing incenſe to the devil, to bring the ſoul down to a level with 
brutes : it may indeed be employed to celebrate the feats of 


or b ſatyriſts; but the nobleſt uſe of it is in religion. 


ce Whom ſball J fing but him who gave me voice. 


Were you an angel, whom could vou praiſe, ſo worthily, as 
him who made you ſuch ! 


Our greateſt maſters in poetry have ſometimes employed their 


talents in heavenly ſongs. Mr. app1son has left us ſeveral ſhort 


bymns, which glow with the true ſpirit of piety. Be yourſelf 
by the force of 


can you repeat ſuch poems, without feeling ſome of thoſe emo- 
tions which diſtinguiſh the pious from the profane ? The foul 


1s framed to a ſenſe of our dependance on Gp; and it ſeems. 


are calculated to raiſe the affections, chat whilſt we purify the 
. heart, 
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My rifing ſoul ſurveys ; "9 


In wonder, * and prot ie. 
11. 


The gratitude declare, 


But thou canſt read it there. 
Thy providence my life ſuſtain ds, 
Ad all my wants redreſs t, 
When in the filent womb T lay, 
In hung upon the rea. 


Iv. 


Thy mercy lent an car, 

Eer yet my feeble the; 

Jo form themſelves in pray'r. 
v. 

U number? d mw to m PW 

Thy tender care beflow'd, _ 


Before my infant heart conceiv * 
From whom thoſe comforts flow d. 
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DIVINE POE TRY. „ 
heart, we may exalt it alſo. Upon this principle I recommend 
the following hymn of the celebrated author juſt mentioned. 


M ben all thy mercies, O my oo, 


 Tranſported with the view, I'm bf 


O how Hall words with equal warmth Lo 


That glows within my raviſh'd heart | 


To all my weak Complaints and cries 
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Men in the ſipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedle/s Jeeps J ran, 


Dine arm unſeen convey d me ſa afe, : 
And led e P to man. NN 


VII. 


Through hidden dangers, goil, and deaths, ; 
It gently clear d my way; | 

And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 
More to be fæar d than they. | 


VIII * al 
hen worn Wi th fickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew d my face, 
And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 
| n 
Ty bounteous hand with worldly bliſs, 
Has made my Cup rum o er, \ 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubled all my tore. 
Ten thouſand thouſand. precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ, 


Wor is the leaſt a chear ful hear?t, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Through 
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heb E 
"Through every period of my life, e 
yy goodneſs I'll purſue, > 
And after death, in diſtant world, IT 


The glorious theme renew. 


1 XII. | | 
hben nature fails, and day and night 7 — 
Divide thy works no more, „„ „ 
My .ever-grateful heart, O Lord, 
Tay mercy ſhall adore. 


wu. XIII. 1. = 
Through all wernity is thee a LE ia 
A joyful fong I'll raiſe, „„ 'N 
For, oh | eternity's too ſhort 1 = 
To utter all thy praiſe. 


Ir 


I ſhall have a higher opinion of the good ſenſe of this na- 31 
tion, when I ſee young perſons taught, and oLD ones teach _—_ 
themſelves, the proper uſe of ſuch poems. We ſhould LEARN to - ny 
READ poetry, as we learn to s1NG, and exerciſe ourſelves moſt in 
ſuch kind as this. It will afford a more conftant xNTERTAINMENT, 
and ought to be deemed a more neceſſary accoMePLISHMENT, 
The nywns in queſtion are only preparatives for pix; they are 
but helps to call back our wandering thoughts, to warm a cold 
attention, and to give us a more lively ſenſe of our condition. 
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4 DIVINE POETRY. 


What fooliſh mortals we are to think of arriving at the Eu 
without the MEANS; and what folly is it to neglect fuch MAN 
as reaſon and Dn prove to be INTRINSICALLY VALUABLE | 


And what are the moſt animated 9 compared to 
the writings of ſuch inſpired penmen? nothing merely human 
ſeems to approach them in majeſty, force, or ſublimity | Read 
J0B, read DAVID, or read sr. PAUL ; however obſcure ſome paſ- 
ſages may be to us, thoſe we dlextly underſtand, cannot be read 
without our feeling a power reſembling inſpiration in ourſelves : 
and yet, alas, theſe books are very little ſtudied ; I might ſay 
hardly ever read, except by the yook and 1LLITERATE, or per- 
chance at cyurcn, where we do not often enter ſufficiently into 
the beauties of the LanGuacs or the sxNTIMENT. There are 
many remarks of this kind, much ſuperior to any I can make, 
to be found in the ſpectators and other authors, and I refer you 
to them. I am yours, &c. 
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MAD AM, 
1 ET us now e the charms of this world. You 


remember after church we went to wiLToxN, the ſeat of 
the earl of yxmBrOKE, which is diſtant from $8A11s8URyY three 
miles, Near this place is the borough town, of that name, 
where was firſt eſtabliſhed the famous manufactory of carpets, 
which are now made in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. I have 
often thought that, conſidering their thinneſs and ſmall breadth, 
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DESCRIPTION of WILTON. ax 


it may be called a very imperfe& manufactory, and ſuch as we 
ought to bluſh to be excelled in by Turxs, whoſe * make 


me think of a fine molly turk. — 


If you- 1 know more of wil rox than our obſervation 


could ſupply in ſo ſhort a time, there is a whole quarto volume 
of LORD PEMBROKE's medals, in which, if I miſtake not, are in- 
cluded his ſtatues and buſts. I am alſo told, there is a ſmall 


volume, with an account of the ornaments of this famous houſe. 


It was finiſhed about>x 10 years ſince, but the greateſt part of 
the building is as old as the reign of HEXRY VIII. If I re- 
member, this building is ſquare, with turrets at each corner, 


and a quadrangular area within. It is built with ſtone, and of 
Go rHœvo ſtructure, and richly ornamented on the outſide of the 
walls, as well as within. The geometrical ſtaircaſe is ſaid to be 


the firſt erected in this iſland; the walls of it are "INI 


ornamented with paintin 88. 


This 1 for ſo we may call it, is diſtinguiſhed as a col- 
lection of the richeſt ſtatues, buſts, antiques, and relievo's, of 
any nobleman in ENGLAND ; or, perhaps, of any man in the 
world, Indeed it is a grand repoſitory of curioſities. The 
lower apartments are ſo crouded, that they appear like ſo many 
ſhops or magazines of marble merchandize. But amidſt this 
profuſion of grandeur, the arrangement ſeems to be as elegant 


as ſuch a number will admit. 


Of the u pper apartments there are An very noble; Shs 
ey was SIR PHILIP SIDNEY Wrote his ARCADIA, a romance com- 


=” monly. 


5 355 | 3 F 
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monly known by the name of yEMBROKE'S ARCADIA, from its 
being addreſs'd to his fiſter the counteſs of yxMBRoOKE. One of 
the rooms has the pannels painted with the ſeveral - moſt re- 
markable ſtories in that romance ; but it is now old, and was 
badly executed at firſt, I think, madam, the character which 
is given of the author, ſets him ſo very high above common 
mortals, if I was to read any romance, it ſhould be this: and 
yet I am told he has follow'd the 1TALIAN poets, and introdu- 
nd abſurd 1 of fancy. 


1 he — m or dining-room, is very noble indeed, 
being 60 feet long, 30 broad, and 30 high. The. buſts which 
are ranged oppolite the windows, through the whole length, 
have a very fine effect. There is a great number of pictures, 
in the houſe, but ſome of them are ſo bad, they ſeem to have 
no right to hang there; that which is moſt diſtinguiſhed is the 
„ family piece in this 8 apartment, painted by vaxp YER: it 
is 20 feet long, and 12 high, containing thirteen figures as big 
as the life. You will never forget the noble ideas with which 
your mind ſwell'd, when you was ſurprized at the fight of this 
picture, in which the painter has reached ſo near to nature, that 
one almoſt imagines it is real life. In this room is a great dea! 
of rich * the Fami of which I cannot recollect. N 
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We were told, chat che profent young LORD 2 to build a 
library, or to convert one of his apartments to that uſe; in the 
mean while the books Nen in their Eng ! of which a yy '8 
room was full. 5 7 : 
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It was in this houſe we ſaw ſome prodigious ſlabs of marble'; 
ae they are the largeſt I ever beheld, except at the famous 
church which the late king of PORTUGAL built at MAPPRA, near 
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LETTER xv. 
75 the fame. 
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-Mapan, : EET! 3 
INC E our time permits only a e, view of the * 

ornaments and coſtly collections at wil rox, let us haſten 
Fl the works of men, to the more glorious works of Gop'! 
We may here contemplate the beautiful lawns on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the houſe; and the bright ſtreams which water them. 
| Over this river is a PAatLaDian bridge of exquiſite architecture, 

much admired by all connoiſeurs. Above this, to the ſouth- 
ward, you muſt not forget that noble riſing ground, to the 
ſummit of which is about a quarter of a mile, Here ſtands a 
very large equeſtrian ſtatue, in lead, of marcus AURELIUS, A 
ROMAN emperor, whoſe virtues are ſo much extolled by hiſto- 
rians. From this eminence there i is a view of the valley below, 
and of part of $ALIs8BURY, Which looks very rural, the cathedral, 
as well as other parts of the city, being embower” d with trees. 


Fram the contemplation of beautiful nature; the mind is ea- 
fily led to that of moral rectitude. True taſte in the arrange- 
ment of material objects, ſuch as delight the ſenſes, or exalt the 
heart, ſeems,to have a great analogy with the harmony, or or- ; 
der, which the love of virtue inſpires, It now occur'd to my 
8 2 mind, 


44 of WILTON, with REFLECTIONS. | 
mind, of what little worth all theſe glories of this viſible world 
would be, to me who might be ſnatched from them by a ſudden 
blaſt from the north-eaſt, if I had no hopes beyond the grave, 
nor any ſure-ground on which to build thoſe hopes! Of what 
moment are all the works of art or nature, compared to the 
happineſs of a rUTUzs ſtate ? How glorious ſoever material ob- 
jets may appear, the impreſſion remains but a little while, and 
at beſt they are but as the outlines of a * compared with 


the moſt finiſh'd | yn: 8 | 4 


The weather was very armine and delight al. Heaven, and 
the earth, now ſeemed to ſmile upon us, as if they approved 
the pleaſure we enjoyed. Nor did theſe give me more delight, 
than the recollection of the lines in porx, which the fight of 
the ſtatue juſt mentioned brought to my mind, and chimed in 


with my thoughts at this time: 


ho noble —_ by noble 1 means obtains, 

4 Or, ailing, dies in exile or in chains ; 

« Like good AURELIUs let him reign, or bleed 
& Like SOCRATES, that man is great indeed.” 


But let us not leave this charming ſcene of wi.Ton, without 
looking back to the ſerpentine walks, in the hanging wood, on 
the ſouth-weſt {ide of the houſe ; nor pals over in ſilence the 

beautiful and extenſive profpedts, ihnick are {cen from the room 


on the ſummit of this hill. 


<5 6 


ee Las avid ror beckh d 
ceive harm from the moſſy damp turf in walking by the ſides 
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of the river, to the ALL, which forms a ſheet of water. At this 
place is a ſummer-houſe with ſeveral apartments elegantly fi- 


niſhed. Whether theſe are dedicated to the god of the river, 
or to the * which play upon it, I Rue to enquire. 


Night now came on; and ſhut: us out. Gate all firelite enjoy- 
ment of this kind. Time will not ſtand ſtill ;—we may enjoy, 
but cannot detain: the moments as they fly. We changed the 
ſcene to the company of our friends at saL1sBURY, who enter- 
tained us at ſupper with the ſame politeneſs, good-humor, and: 
| good-ſenſe, as we had already experienced. I am yours, &c. 


To the ſame. 


5 — ADAM, 
ALIS BURY is the capital of WILTSHIRE, and is to be. 
| conſidered with tlie more reverence on account of its anti- 
quity. The oLD. sazum ſtood upon an eminence. about three 
miles diſtant, and ſends two members to parhament, who are, 
to this day, elected upon that ſpot, tho' at preſent there ſtands. 
only a farm-houſe. Ol p saruM is eſteemed one of the fineſt. 
ſituations in the world ; but the want of water induced the in- 


habitants, in proceſs of time, to move into the valley where the. 
city now ſtands. 


SALISBURY is not a well-built city, with regard to the ele- 
gance of the houſes, but the ſtreets are conveniently broad, and 
much diſtinguiſhed for being regularly divided into right an- 
gles. The ſtreams of the avon are carried by ſmall channels 
5 5 made 


46 8 Of SALISBURY: 
made with brick, through the ſtreets; and ſupply the inhabi- 


tants with water in the moſt commodious n manner. 


— The pg or cloſe, round the e is large aud well 


elegant ſtructure of whoſe ſpire, has been often mentioned with 
admiration. It is very ſmall for its height, yet not ſo ſmall as 
sr. BRIDE'S in FLEET-STREET, the top of which J have ſeen rock 
whilſt the bells were ringing. The houſes round the cloſe are 
moſtly of freeſtone, and make the beſt appearance of any in the 
city. 


The air here is eſteemed very wholſome, and the adjacent 
country has charms which give SALISBURY the preference to 
moſt places in ENGLAND. There are ſome people of fortune 
vho have made choice of it upon this account, nor eſteem it 
the leſs for being eighty miles from the capital. 


"Herd are ſeveral manufaQures, 202 the conflux of the avon, 

2 WILLE V, and N ADDER, would have made a navigation for ſmall 
veſſels from cHRISTcHURcH, if the current had been leſs rapid 

below the city. They now bring it within two miles of the 


town. ADIEU. : 
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LETTER XVI. 
| | © To Mrs. D + « s: : 
Mar DAM, | Monday, Auguſt 5 
E were juſt on departure this morning, when you was 


| bleſs'd with a fight of your honored friend Mrs. 


' 


a 5 wh ng + — 
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M. You have reaſon to honor her for her good ſenſe, 
3 and 


planted, and adds an awfulneſs to this temple, the lofty and 
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and good humor, for which ſhe i is ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; ; and 
what higher joy can we receive than, after a long abſence, to 


meet the eyes of thoſe we love, eſpecially if we are beloved by 
them? If to ſee others happy, in theſe inſtances, can give very 


quick ſenſations of pleaſure, thoſe which the parties themſelves. 


enjoy, with the ſame humane diſpoſition, muſt be more affect- 


ing. But, alas, you hardly received your friend into your arms, 
before you was ſnatched away from her to purſue your rout. 

Leaving | SALISBURY e our cones to LANGFORD the 
ſeat of LoD FOLKSTONE. This place lies three or four miles 


north-weſt from SALISBURY, and the garden is watered by a 
branch of the avon. . It is ſituated upon a dead flat, conſiſting 
chiefly of a lawn; and a gravel walk, between a plantation of 


flowering ſhrubs, terminated | by a little ſummer houſe. You 


_ obſerved that the river lies too open, the trees being thinly 


planted, and not affording any ſhelter from the ſun, as we. found 
oy a * * for it was then intenſely 1 


— 


The view of the 3 country is moſt agrecable, being 


well wooded, and riſing with a gradual aſcent: indeed * 


ſpot | in this country ſeems to have ſome peculiar charm. 


The Bode is remarkable be _ buile 5 a ca form : 

it is compoſed of many good apartments; and convenience with 
' grandeur ſeem to be ſo admirably mixed, that one is rather 
tempted to envy the poſſeſſor for the couroxT he may enjoy 


in it, than for the gratification of his pride, or ambition. 


The 
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From SALISBURY # LANGFORD. 


The gallery contains many fine pictures, of which: two by 
LORRAINE, are moſt diftinguiſhed ; and tho' the ceiling is hardly 


of ſufficient height, it is a very 'plealing, as well as a grand ppart- 


ment. 
The chapel, at one corner, is an octagon, lined with u wain- 


ſcot ; the windows being adorned with painted glaſs repreſent- 


ing the ſeveral of ppm. 0 of our s8AVIOUR's life, a8 contained i in 
the creed. 


In another corner is an octagon adorned with new tapeſtry 


from the droll paintings of Tents. 

The chamber furniſhed with blue ' damaſk, 45 that with 
chintz, are both very agreeable ; theſe ſeemed to ſtrike you 
moſt ; but I think, my lord has ſhewed no leſs taſte in the apart- 
ments dreſſed with green, of which there are ſeveral furniſhed 


with different manufaQures, and various hues of this pleaſing 


color. It is remarkable that all who ſee this houſe expreſs 


their ſatisfaction with regard to its comfortable N 


* has been great ſums laid out; the pictures in the Gal- 


lery it is faid coſt above eight thouland pounds. I think we 


were at no place treated with more politeneſs than here, and we 
muſt not forget the obliging manner in which you was invited 


to drink chocolate by the good houſe-keeper. I am, &c. 


L E T- 


* 


LETTER XVII. 
To W 


MApAu, 


over delightful downs about twelve miles to wiDGATE. 
Here you beguiled the way with very intereſting and affecting 


ciled to death. 


SP 7d 


© with the TonNGusz, and to ſee him with the EVE.“ -- Thoſe 
who have wrote, or talked moſt familiarly of him, have not 


complete philoſophers of ſome, when all the efforts of a long 


in others. 


It i is alſo a bold thing to ſay, but I think, 3 there are 
more practical philoſophers from habit of mind, and pious re- 
ſignation, of your ſex, than of mine. Could a sENECA or a so- 
ckarEs have behaved with more fortitude and reſignation, or 
been more lovely in death, than Miſs y, 44 «+ + « Who took her 


8 


been going to a ball? 


I was much ſtruck when I read sHAk ESPE AR's HENRY VI. I 


moments, and ſays, 


H „ 


ROM Lancrorp we directed our courſe for the moſt part 
ſtories of your departed friends, how entirely they were recon- 
It is a very different thing to “ blazon the king of terrors 


therefore been the leaſt afraid. A very little ſtudy has made 


and laborious life has not accompliſhed this important buſineſs 


leave of this world, with as eaſy an indifterence, as if ſhe had 


believe it is the king who attends cardinal BEAUFORT in his laſt 
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0 DEATH 


e Lord cardinal, if thou bf hope in heaven's joys 
« Fold up thy band! Make fignal of that hope / 
: ; - he dies, and makes no fen! 


— 


Alas 105 7 many of my acquaintance have I ſeen, as far as I 
could obſerve them, not fo ambitious as the cardinal, but live i in 
indolence ; and, with reſpect to religion, die in ſtupidity | What ” 
indeed om we expect? As we Live we ſhall probably viz ; = = 
cept that the unwelcome hour ſometimes brings with it dread- T 
ful fears. Dr. youx tells us, 5 


« Men may live . but fools they cannot : die.” 


But, I think, if men live without a PLAN, they can hardly tie 
with one. Without a ſteady principle of belief, reduced to ac- 
tion, we muſt expect as great confuſion in thought, as to xEII- 
G10Us concerns, through the whole progreſs of LIyE, and in the 
finiſhing ſtroke by DbzArh, as in SECULAR cotſcerns of import- 
ance, where no regular method is obſerved in the conduct of 

But this lady ſeems to have. been regular throughout : her 
betiavior: i in the great article of death, makes me think of Dr. 
GarTH's notion, who ſeems to have mixed the philoſopher with 
the poet and n. He ſays, 


&« To die is landing on ſome filent ſhore, 
here billows never beat, nor tempeſts roar, 
« E're well we feel the friendly firoke, tis o er. 
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Se wiſe through thought th" inſults of death . 
« The fool through bleſf inſenfibility. ; 
« *Tis what the GuUiLTY fear, the PIOUS crave, 
&« Sought by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the brave. 
e Ig eaſes lovers, ſets the captive free, 
„And tho a Nan. * us liberty. 


We all pray and wiſh fog length of days ; we think it a bleſ- 


ſing; and ſo it is when we live wzLL. But he ſeems to bid 
faireſt for happineſs, who is moſt free from ſolicitude about 


the length of his life. MiLTon lays, YO . 


Mor love thy life, nor hate, 
© But what thou liv t Live WELL: 
« How bong, or ſhort, permit 70 heaven.” 


1 Now 3 obſerved, that the youthful part of boch 


Texes, as they are the leaſt timid, are alſo the leaſt wedded to 
the world: of all ages, the pious and the bold may moſt pro- 
perly be ſaid to part with the world, not the world with them. 


There is a pleaſure, more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe, in ſee- 


ing others take their laſt farewell of this world in a graceful 


manner. They appear with irreſiſtable charms; charms which 
ought to make a DEEPER, as they make a BETTER impreſſion, 


than all the pride of youth, or bloom of beany, To this we 
muſt all come 


«* The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that BEAUTY, all that WEALTH Cer gave, | 


« Await alike th inevitable hour, 1" 4 
« The Pars of GLORY lead but 10 22 grave. e 
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Miſs v ++ #»++### lived longer than many who ſee their chil- 
drens children. We are told, by a very wiſe man, That ho- 
e norable age is not that which ſtandeth in LENGTH or TIME, 
ce nor that is meaſured by NUMBER or yBaRs ; but wiſdom is 
© the grey hair unto men, and an UNsPoTTED life is . 
But we ſeldom think we have lived long enough with regard to 


duration of time. This does not ariſe ſo much from the hopes 
of temporal happineſs, 'as the diſtruſt that there is none after 
death, or that we ſhall not arrive at the fruition of it. From 


whatever cauſe it proceeds, we ſtill thruſt the fatal hour from 

Us. . 8 
Seeing there is in our nature fo great a reluctance to die, we 

may plainly diſcover the indulgent care of providence in that 


mixture of fear, hope, and expectation, which are blended to- 


gether, and which every thinking perſon * tho it is very 


5 hard to deſcribe. Mr. rors ſays, 


3 To * unthinking being heaven a friend, 
© Gives not the wſeleſs knowledge of its end : 
Jo man imparts it, but with ſuch a view, | 

Sat whilſt be dreads it, makes him hope it too. - 7» 
« The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fer, 
* Death fill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
Great flanding miracle that heaven afſj Ag 'd, 
g only thinkin ing thing this turn of mind ] 


Our misfortune is that we generally indulge this TunN or 
MIND a great deal too much: we negle& the medium, and 


conyert that which 1s given us as a BLESSING, into a CURSE. 
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If this were not the caſe, could the frequent intimations of 
mortality ; could the daily, I might fay hourly, remembrances 12 
we receive, that it will be ous Turn ſoon, make fo faint an 

es AION and fo little enforce the duties of — * 


To learn how to as; is beyond al doubt the moſt import- 


ant leſſon of life: it is the great buſineſs of living. All other 


affairs, which are intereſting, we generally attend to with care Tn 
and aſſiduity, eſpecially if they promiſe any acquiſition of fame, 8 "i 
or riches, or pleaſures. What can we reſolve our negle into, 
but fooliſhneſs and perverſeneſs ? We are always on the confines 

of eternity; but when, to appearance, we are arrived on the 
very verge of it, we ftill cling to zazTH, inſtead of ſtriving to 
mount to HEAVEN. There is but one way to correct this fatal 
miſtake : Set your affections on things above, not on things 

4 on the earth, I am yours, &c. 2 


1 1 'F E R XVIII. 
7; the ſame. 


H Us it is, Madam: to-day we triumph in our tran- 
ſient exiſtence | We think of joys to come, which we 
have no reaſon, from the paſt, to believe will ever happen. 
To-morrow comes, and we fall; we crumble into duſt, which 
ſerves only to nouriſh the Plant which men or beaſts e upon. 


day lights us to eternity]! It leads us to thoſe regions where we 
ſhall Livy ror EVER| 


— 


The 
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The oftner we entertain hs fl nee of a future 
ſtate, the more firmly perſuaded we ſhall be of the reality. of 


its exiſtence. Not to THINK, is not to be a man; and how 


can we think of life, without thinking of death allo? Death 


gives the finiſhing ſtroke ; it blots with infamy, or crowns with 


honor : it is the only cure of human frailty, for it puts us be- 


yond the reach of vice or folly. There is but little reaſon to 
wiſh for life wir hour probity of mind; and wir it there is 


ill leſs reaſon to fear death. And how glorious it is to think 


of there beit g no longer a POSSIBILITY to offend | 


But how ſhall. we learn to think 4 death without . 1 
will not ſay this is as eaſy as to think of wealth and titles with- 


out ambition, for that leads too far ; but it is certain that fear 


is a very PAINFUL. paſſion ; and for the ſame reaſon that we na- 
turally fly from yain we ought to ſubdue it. If he in whoſe 
breaſt it predominates cannot be happy: if it draws a gloom 


over all the delights, and even the comforts of life : if, as it is 


emphatically expreſſed, © it betrays the ſuccours which reaſon 


© affords.” Shall we countenance ſo painful, ſo unprofitable a 


affion f 
8 


What then is to be done to enable us to march on calmly, 
| deliberately joyfully ? How ſhall we learn to meet t this king 
of terrors with a good 7 | 


— 


955 w 75 terrors *. CAN REASON bold her throne, 
* Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th unknown 9 (| 


2 TR Ar 
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Tur reaſon can do. Trar reaſon has OFTEN done. Give 
reaſon fair play, and as your paſſions become ſubſervient to 
it, fear will vaniſh as unprofitable ; whilſt hope, ambition, even 


that generous effort of the mind, which I will call RDR, will 
help you on. Thus both worlds will be your own. Cheriſh a 


confidence in the parental love and mercy of him who made 
Nu and you become invincible! 


But we are COMMANDED to work out our ſalvation with PEAR 


and trembling. Fear is here mentioned as a paſſion of the mind 


implanted in our nature to make us watchful for our own pre- 
ſervation. The diſtinction is moſt obvious. A timid dirilic- 


tion of ſpirit leads to deſpair : : tis the reverſe of that maſculine _ 


firmneſs which religion demands of us. Cowards will die for 


religion, no matter how abſurd the tenets of it. So far from 


fearing, in the ſenſe of a ſervile paſſion, the chriſtian ought to 
wiſh for ſome glorious cauſe to give up life. Fear is neceſſary 
to check our preſumption, and create an awful reverence; but 
it muſt not check our hope nor pious confidence. 


_— 


T he 1 the ſame as in so N . Not to be soR- 
4 rowFUL, as men WITHOUT hope, ig one of the prime admo- 


nitions of chriſtianity: and yet that fame chriſtianity teaches us 
to o be very ſorrowful for our sINs. 


Shall AVARICE, AMBITION, LOVE, REVENGE, tranſport their vo- 


taries to a contempt of DEATH, in the purſuit of their reſpective 
objects ? And ſhall not hope, ELI SIOS Horz, inſpire us with a 
noble DisDain of life but as heaven may pleaſe to grant it ? 


Wirgour a reconciliation to DEATH, nothing in LIrR can be truly 
| great; 


88 1 2 
2 
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great; and wiTH it our minuteſt actions are glorious, Heathens 
have often ſmiled at death. Wrapt-up in the contemplation 
of the charms of virtue; and truſting that there m1cuT BR a juſt 
and merciful ſupreme diſpoſer of all human affairs, they have met 
death as their friendly guide and happy deliverer. And will 
not the chHRISTIAN, © in ſure and certain hope,” fly to his great 

lord and maſter, his friend, his lawgiver, his redeemer, and his 


GOD ? 


Wo” what will fear avail ? to give us a chouland deaths in- 
ſtead of one? 


« An angel s arm can't ſave thee from the graue. 


But a ſteady reſolution will ſupport you : HOPE inſpires, it in- 
fuſes courage, and animates the glorious purſuit, whilſt xEASOo 
and FAITH unite their forces to ſubdue our enemies. Tis but 
to contend, with all your heart, you are ſure of conqueſt. 


p 


Theſe thoughts occur to alnoſ every thinking man: the 
great point is to give them their due weight, and carry them 
into practice. As to our fondneſs for life, we ſee what it 1s, 
and what it 1s Nor. We cannot be l happy here; we 


are always wiſhing for ſomething: 


Hope ſprings eternal in ibe human breaſt, 5 
« Man never is, but always TO BE 5ſt. 


Je foul wneaſy, and confin d from home, 


© Refts and expatiates IN A LIFE TO COME. 


| REticion, with words, ſweet as the voice of angels, and beeath- 
ing health to the foul in every ſound ; 3 RELIGION tells us it is 


impoſſible 


0 D E A I. H. 37 
Impoſſible t the cop op 7 rauf SK LIE. "And what has he told 
us? If we will not READ, of « do not COMPREHEND, | can we 1 
give ourſelves, for ſuch. N EGLEGT or IGNORANCE ? From theſe 
books we ſhall learn that, upon the compariſon of the PRESENT 
with the FUTURE life,” we only BEGIN: to LIVE, when we DIE, 
And whilſt we. enjoy the ule of reaſon, for reaſon {till muſt be 
our guide, ſhall we not prefer! a BETTER ſtate, to a worss, and 
BOLDLY try the experiment, which WE MUST MAKE? Religion 
teaches us to abſorb « our FEARS | in HOPE ; it teaches us to part with 
the body as one would part with an intimate friend. If we de- 
_Tive,no ſupport "from. neLIGHON, I amr ' ſpeaking as a believer i = 
chkIsr, all is Dark and. 1 rRTCATE! I thiak, madam, if you tell 
Jour . 0 often 4 your ow heart, they will not be dull, like 


| 3 + 1. F1 2 7 1 Toft; | 
. TWICE=TOLD-TALE, ut, rove of the greateſt conſequence. in 


7 C15 1093 1 Sd 13 5 
teachin 8 you IY WW toc 1 The example of one of our | 


if nero wif 101 5, 
own LEVEL, exci I SHAME, or raiſes our EMULATION. If 


ce the thought of death i the directing helm of life,” ſteer by 

: heaven will open to out" view : you will reach the port, 
wp danger of being wreck'd on the ſhoals and rocks with 
: which life abounds, This is not faſhionable advice: but it is 
{ not therefore the leſs worthy” yen ne > 6 {22; "1 


n 7 


The x EVENTS of My life teach ME ks is to 5 expedted ; ; 85 
I: hold LIr E and DEATH, in a great meaſure, indifferent. + hope 
to become a BETTER man, and therefore I wiſh to live; I may be 
a worſe, and therefore I conſent to die. A man's true ambi- 
tion ſhould he to live a life of reaſon. In ſickneſs, or in health; 
with applauſe, or contempt ; let the world treat me WELL, 
or 1LL, whilſt I live, I aught to do all the ſervice I CAN to my 
- FRIENDS, my COUNTRY, and MANKIND. I expect no RETURN 
: HERE, but what J have learnt to ſubmit to be diſappointed i in : 
— — 1 2 but 
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ut gor for FAVOR HEREAFTER ; not from any conſciouſiiels 


b. , 2 Ai „ 
th at 1 ro cſerye it, but becauſe I firive for 1 it, and believe the 
mercy as well! as juſtice | of go, is infinite. 1 have no clearer 


11 


idea of infinite mercy, joined to infinite juſtice, than tlie good 


. 1 17 v 1 11 


| neſs c of the creator, as exerciſed towards man, in the mp im- 
. Portant i inſtance. I tru in that mercy ard Juſtice throtiph the 
merits of the REDEEMER of mankind, For the reſt, who can 


412 * 


anſwer for his own conſtancy, or that he {hall always act ac 


&& v3 . 1 ; 


ſtent with his « own principles? but we muſt be watchful ; 


$ 6% 


_— endevor to. do. it: DEATH = ON. can ſecure u us 1—1 1 


| my ev. as 1 e e any conſiderable Be, Bl d the 
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. GREAT, which ſcems to be the chief ſubject of his complaint, 


6 Las d eſperer, D E me Plaindre, 
De Lamour des grands, & du ſort, 
*® Ceft ici que j attens la mort, 

4 “Hans la defirer ni la crainare.” 

I feel a generous pride and comfort, in the ſuperiority which I 
enjoy, or, which I would perſuade myſelf, I enjoy, that 1s not 
in the power « of FORTUNE to Givt, or TAKE AWAY ; tho alas 
theſe may be more eaſily pix ixIsHED than IxcREASED, if the ac- MW 
. cidents of life thould happen' to call forth the baſe inſtead of the 
noble f paſſions. And ſince it is beyond all diſpute that life is very 
; znr 4 and very UNCERTAIN, let us think it the higheſt folly to 
act as if it was LONG and CERTAIN. Tis now many years ſince 
I read doctor“ SHERLOCK on death: this is the book which ought 
: to be read as che year goes round, by everyone who can read 
at all, if they mean to meet pEATEH as 4 FRIEND : I cannot be 
more yours than by recommetding it. FaREWELL, 
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bin 5 001 
8 Ta return to our - journey. The i inn at bs ATE was not 
of the moſt elegant kind, but ſuch is our happineſs in 


-this fertile iſland, it ever eres us againſt the terrors of hunger, 


tho' we cannot always enjoy a luxurious ſuperfluity. I need 
not remind you of the ſimplicity of our food, nor the modera- 


tion of our meals. The Philoſopher complimented his friend, 
who entertained him the evening before at a ſimple repaſt, and 
thank d him, that he had poſſeſſed his ſoul in tranquillity fince 
that time, free from the dreadful effects of intemperance, I 
have heard it remarked, that the longeſt livers have generally 
had good appetites, and the reaſol is plain. But how many. die 
early by INDULGING their appetite, in eating and drinking too 
much, or of improper kinds ? How many hurt the faculties of 
the mind? In a word, how many live and die miſerably, when, 
by the power of temperance and moderation, they might enjoy 
a continual aſks in life, and death ? | 


Thanks WIDGATE, we travellad over delicious downs, about 
twelve miles to the village GUNVILLE, Which leads to EasTBURY, 
the ſeat of Mr. poppinGToN : it is a very large ſtately manſion, 
built of freeſtone : the area before the houſe is covered with 
two wings, which form the offices for the ſervants. The entrance 
is by a flight of ſteps near twelve feet high, into a grand por- 


tico ſupported by columns of near fifty feet ; through which 
you” enter into a very ſtately ſaloon highly decorate. Here are 


I 2 | many 


60 DESCRIPTIONAHGUNVILLE. 

many grand apartments, and ſome very richly furniſhed ; but 

there is an awkward elumſineſs in ſome parts of it; at leaſt ; it 
wanted elegance to pleaſe ſo common a ſpectator as myſelf. 


We may conclude that there is ſomething in true taſte not de- 
pendant on opinion or fancy, but reducible to a CRITERION, 


Some places are univerſally applauded, ſome as univerſally con- 
demned ; not that there is half ſo ang: bene an g * | 


their own, as pretend to it. 


„ 


"The owner of this ſtately fabrick may WP in- it 3 and 


: I dare ſay there is warmth in winter, and coolneſs i in 
ſummer; I am ſure there is cleanlineſs and grandeur. . Me- 
thinks when I am admitted to ſee a gentleman' s houſe, grati- 


tude forbids me to criticize. I am not at all qualified for this 
invidious taſæ; and what is more, I am rather pleaſed in my 


ignorance, 5 deſire knowledge which may render me the lets: 


happy. 


Beſides the two folic of grand apartments, you remember 
the arTic ſtory is very neatly furniſhed ; but J apprehend 
the cielings are too low, and will hardly bead the ſmoke of a 


candle i in winter, 12 Pane from the heat of the ſun i in ſum- 


mer . 


The gude ſeemed to ah 7 you as little as the houſe. The 
"temple, which ſtands at the extremity of the lawn, oppolite the 
back front, is. indeed heavy; and tho' adorned with the buſts 
of the moſt celebrated of the antient and modern poets and phi- 
loſophers, gives no great idea of the taſte of the founder of it. 


It muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that the ſituation 
3 is 


DpESGRIFT IO 


inadmirable- The downs and plantations which belong 
houſe, take in ſeven or eight miles in circumference, and « con- 


ſtitute a very pleaſing e e eee Walde 8 Z 


of GUN VILLE: 


Night now drawing on, and curioſity Gael, we epevcretdÞ 
further five miles, ſtill travelling over downs, to BLaND#ORD.. 
SIR CHARLES HOWARD'S dragaons: being here on their march to- 
wards. LONDON, you remember how difficult it was to find pro- 
per lodgings, and how: many civil ſpeeches were made by thoſe 
who could do noTrNG for us. It is ſome: alleviation. of a mis 
fortune, to be treated with. gentle language; one is naturally ß 
pleaſed with this: exerciſe of humanity, whether it proceed 

from the heart, or not: At length we were conducted ſaſe t to 

che ED LION, e 2 1 wiſh: Toe a _ _ 1 1 Ger 


LETTER XX. 


ee ee 25 the lane. | je 5 

| EPS | | HY hs Telly; 
OW precarious is human happineſs |. You who had me- 
. ditated the enjoyment of drinking deeply of the waters 
of LETHE, and of burying, not your cares, for you ſeemed to | | 
have none, but all. your thoughts in oblivion, was ſo cruelly 
Interrupted before the dawn of day with the noiſe of a thouſand. 
giants mounted on elephants l fo they might appear in a dream, 
or the confuſed interval between ſleeping and waking. But 
indeed there were two or three troops of dragoons, who ſeemed 
to be no reſpecters of any perſons, except their officers. It was 
mortifying : but have you not often ſlept fince that time, many. 
on} 
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% BLANDFORDUD. 

a long hour, as little to the benefit of your health, us this int 
terruption of ſleep might be ? In ſpite of this accident your vii 
vacity was not diminiſhed, nor — the pleaſure you 


Bare TO friends. ; 
7 £9 1 4215 5 3 TH. 10 


* 


** ” * * 1 


amen is a pretty neat eee 1 is e bullt . chelh 
of ſtone, and is in ſome meaſure obliged to the flames for its 
preſent elegance. We were now not above ten miles from 
roof, and conſequently yet within the ſcent of the ſea, which 
adds to the * of _ air, and renders this a n bitur- | 


tion. 


- 


The TRY have f is 8 8 near the Nn! 
of the town; and if we may judge from the tomb ſtones, this 
place enjoys its ſhare of good ſenſe, with a little more {kill in 
poetry than I had hitherto diſcovered. According to my - uſual 


entertainment, before my fellow travellers riſe, I ſtroll'd into 
the church- yard. It is a pretty, but common thought which I 
found there, in memory of a poor girl of ſixteen, HENRIETTA 
MARIA PERCY, and not without inſtruction to thoſe who have a 


mind to ſeat, „„ Or Ons” wo fr * 


cc See from the earth 15 fading Jill ri oY 
e It ſprings, it grows, it Hauen aud dies. 
te $o this fair flower ſcarce bloſſom d for a day, 
« Short was the . aud we the decay. 
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Mapan, 


UR chief buſineſs being the naht 2 apr Gble objeds, we 
were now directed to Mr, PORTMAN 9 cliff, which is a lit- 
tle mt diſtant. from LAN DTORD. The mention of a cliff 
gave me immediately an idea of DorER,. or the coaſt of SUSSEX, 
but this is of a far different. nature. It is a hill planted in. the: 
modern taſte which is a Ao and beautiful regularity, with. 


near two miles towards e ee a view of which! 1s end- 
ed to the eye. The fine turf and ſoft moſſy walks, the eaſy 
decline in ſome places, and the ſteep deſcent in others, render 
the whole very delightful. But what adds much to the charms: 
of this place, is the river srous, which runs in ſweet meanders. 
in the valley below: indeed it is one of the moſt ſuperb. and 
pleaſing ſcenes of the kind, that can be imagined; 


There is nag e in the houſe : it is new fronted, 
and makes an agreeable figure. Mr. roxTMAn has formed a. 
plan for. great improvement, for which there is ſufficient room, 
both as to the order of the out-houſes and' the plantations, The. 
whole, except the LIF F, now lies rude and. indigeſted. 


From Mr. PoRTMAN's we were conducted through his grounds, 


into the road to SHAFTSBURY.; it lies for the moſt part over 


7 £2 downs,, 


= AFT S BUR v. 
downs, n many delicious proſpects; ; rich flocks, and 
fertile valleys beautified with * on every ſide delight- 


ing the ſenkes, 


After travelling about fourteen miles "IR we 1 
SHAFTSBURY, In this place are neither manufactures, nor gen- 
tlemens houſes, the people ſubſiſting by agriculture and paſture. 
It i 18 entirely built of ſtone, tho' it makes but a mean appear- | 
ance. The ſituation is on a lofty hill; and near the town is 
an agreeable walk, called the PARK, ſtom whence 1 is a very ex- 
tenſive view of the adjacent counties of wil rsuRE and haur- 
SHIRE, 95 . | 


Here I enteftained myſelf with thinking on the pleaſure of | 
compaſſing the ſurface of the whole earth, as the eye now takes 
objects within the diſtance of two or three hundred yards ; con- 
cluding that we may enjoy ſuch capacities in a yuTurs ſtate; 
for what is this power for Hu to communicate, who poſſeſſes 
immenſity In this contemplation I forget all earthly concerns, 
except my reſpo&t oy you. - FAREWELL, J n, Sc. 


e 


J 4 
FALSE TENDERNESS. » 6; 


PART II. 


Ridicules a female fondueſs for attimak and birds, 
aud thence makes many weighty reflexions fil. we 
arrive at STOURTON.. 


LETTER XXII. 


N 125 To Mrs. DP... 
M ADA u, 
E were in the full enjoyment of an elegant repaſt at 
SHAFTSBURY, and as happy as ſober people ſhould ever 
be on a ſuch occaſions, when we accidentally learnt the sap news 
that our friend Miſs 12 Who, for her goodneſs of heart, we 
will call CORDBLIA, had loft her favorite MAKAKO, and was in 


great tribulation on the occaſion.” 


hat MIGHTY ills from TRIVIAL defining #7 
This is applicable to more caſes than even wiſe men are aware 


of. But whatever the ſubject of diſtreſs may he, thoſe who have 


hearts ſuſceptible of a true ſenſe of human miſery, will take 
their ſhare in it. From whatever cauſe your ſympathy atoſe, 
your countenance diſcovered a ſuſpenſion of your happineſs. 
E muſt therefore take my leave of you, and confider what coun- 
fe is beſt upon ſo IMPORTANT. an occaſion, I am yours, Sc. 


K L 


6  PALSE TENDERNESS, 
LETTER XXIII. 
| To the ſame. | 


MAD Au, 


PON my word the "RP is-of Þ th v2 Shove 6 
ture, I cannot undertake to give my advice : will you 


engage to laugh corDEL1a into good-humor ? Tell her that in 


antient times a lady, whom they call p1po, killed herſelf when 
ENEAS was ſo unkind as to run away from her. Enzas, ſhe 
may have heard, was a rational animal with a beard ; Maxaxo 
is an animal of inſtinct, ſomewhat reſembling a man, wit ſhort. 
ears. Both had their charms it is plain: but zxnzas was a very 
| fad fellow for leaving ſo fine a lady; maxaxo a filly jackanaps 
for thus deſerting his charming miſtreſs. , Enzas indeed was 
conducted by his mother venus ; but our MAx Ak o lived under 
the auſpices of a terreſtrial being, who, if ſhe is not quite ſo 
handſome, is more amiable than the goddeſs, becauſe ſhe is 
adorned with innocence: her only guilt is an inordinate affection 
for a monkey; and what pity tis ſhe ſhould have any guilt at 


all! Dino was certainly very fond of EN EAS, or ſhe would not 


have been tranſported to this extremity : and how often has 


MAKAXO been fondled by the fair hand of his miſtreſs, and ca- 
reſſed i in her very boſom —— 


If you cannot LAUGH hs into good-humor, exerciſe all your 


lenient arts: teach her, if you can, to reſerve her paſſions for 


noble objects. It is true, ALL of us have our roiBLEs : Shall we 


not compaſſionate CORDELIAT may not ſhe whom 10 many of 


the 


e . * 


n 


n 


LOS Yo. 
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the cracts attend; may not the good-natur d CORDELIA, ſhed 
tears for the loſs of her monkey? 


It is a very intereſting conſideration, not to this young lad y 


only, but to the ol, as well as youns ; to MEN as well as wo- 


ux; and to the people of every clime : it is what every day's 


experience teaches ; that the beſt way to ſubdue oN PASSION, 
is to ſet it at variance with anoTuzr. Thus a great part of 


mankind are kept within bounds ; and hence ariſes, in a great 
| meaſure, the beauty and harmony of life. It i is hardly poſſible 
CORDELIA can be totally devoid of amBiTION ? What is more 
nouriſh'd in a young lady's breaft, than the deſire of being be- 


loved, if not admired ; eſteemed, if not venerated ? Who dares 


ſay ſhe is a roo. ; they might as well tell her ſhe is vol x. But : 


you may tell her" t_by cautious not to depart from her own 


principle. Piry and conTEMPT ſtick as cloſe to rolly, as 


PRAISE and ADMIRATION are the rewards of GOOD SENSE and 
DISCRETION. 


If this doctrine is founded i in 2 reaſon and experience, CORDELIA 
will not treat it with contempt, nor will you deſpiſe this medley 


of jeſt and philoſophy, nor I hope the author of it, who 1 is very 


ſincerely yours, Sc. 
5-4-3 XXIV. 
To the ſame. 


 Mavpan, 
ERMIT me now to write to you wich reſpe& to the 
MANNER in which you may venture to give advice to coR- 
DELIA, If poſſible you muſt make this LEASING, tho' ſhe diſ- 
3 K 2 , like 


d 
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1 MANNER of giving ADVICE. 
like the susjEer of it, Let it therefore fall like pew ; do not 
over-whelm her with a showER. If you tell her too much, 
tho' you tell it never ſo well, ſhe will not regard it; and if 
you repeat it often, ſhe will think you gratify your inclination 
in ons inſtance, as ſhe may do hers in ANOTHER. Convince 
her, above all things, that you have no meaning but what is 
directed to promote her felicity. But as this is ſo delicate a 
taſk, you muſt adapt your very words to her TASTE; your 
voice to her car; your ſentiments to her peculiar turn of 
thought : you muſt exert all your art to render your advice 
ACCEPTABLE : that will be received kindly from you, who are 
ſo much nearer her age, and for whom ſhe muſt needs have 
a greater regard, which, from me, might appear as philoſo- 


| arrogance. 


Jo reconcile her the! more eaſily to your inetition; remind 
her that a ſpectator often ſees faults, which the actor, tho fu- 
perior in ſkill, does not diſcover in himſelf. I know you will 
ſhew more compaſſion for this young lady than my remarks 
SEEM to carry with them: make uſe of as rzw, or as Many, 
of them as you pleaſe; only I beg you will obſerve, that 

as much a philoſopher as I may pretend to be, I have too 
much wit to WAGE wax with ALL the younG ladies, or OLD 
ones either, who have inordinate affections for monkeys, par- 
Tots, or lap-dogs. FaREw ELI. I am yours, &c. 
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1 ET TER XXV. 
70 the ſame. 


Mapa, 


WILL now confels, with the fame honeſty which always 

directs my pen, .that I think a woman of ſenſe may enter- 

tain a certain EH - of affection for a BRUTE ; I do not mean 

a HUMAN- brute, but a Dos, for inſtance, which i is a faithful ani- 

mal, and preferable to a monkey, becauſe a dog has no vile 

reſemblance of the human ſpecies, as monkeys have. Moſt dogs 

are $YCOPHANTs, but they are FH HF UL, which is more than 

can be ſaid of the generality of paraſites of our ſpecies They 
are uſeful too in ſome few inſtances. | 


The great fault ſeems to lie in the degree of eſteem in which 
we place ſuch objects; and the MANN RR in which we expreſs our 
humanity towards them. Add to this, the inconvenience which 

ariſes from a great attention to them, either with regard to the 5 — 
abuſe of our time; or the inelegance and vexation which ariſes 
to ourſelves, or to * Some animals are of ſo naſty and 
miſchievous a kind, that it is the moſt abſurd TASTE imaginable 
to attempt to render them domeſtic. | 


— ES 1 b as <4 2 
* 4 — : —— * 


But to the honor i LAP-DOGs, this is not the caſe with them! 
When under RO EN DISCIPLINE, how GREATLY are they inſtru- 


mental to the FELIcITyv of fine ladies! and how happy are t heſc „ 10 

to find an object to amuſe their idle moments, and perchance e 4 

1 to preſerve themſelves from the DAN GER which. always attends = 
having nothing to do. But, alas! the BEST Le may be abu-- _ 
rs; , TT W LS * 

1 

7 1 
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of a brute animal, tho' it may not deſtroy a charitable diſpoſi- 


object of. them, leſt this diſpoſition, excellent and admirable in 


creatures. 


animated works of the ALMIoHT v, except half a dozen birds, 


dered as inferior beings to TaBBVY and rourEv. The coſtly 


This is ſtrange; but it ſometimes happens to thoſe who permit 


This conveys more ſenſe than we are generally aware of ; and 


of nations, as well as private men. In GREAT BRITAIN we com- 
= bing our ſelves, and perhaps juſtly, with the reputation of 


70 REMARKS on LAP-DOGS, 
ſed, and the kind intentions of providence perverted | Thus we 
may ſometimes ſee a fine lady, act as if ſhe thought the pos, 
which happens to be under her precious care, is incomparably 
of more value, in her eyes, than a yuman creature, which is un- 
der the care of any other perſon, or peradventure, under no care 
at all. From hence we may conclude, that an immoderate love | 


tion, yet it often weakens the force of it. Where the MILK OF 
HUMAN KINDNESS,” where the choiceſt powers of humanity pre- 
vail moſt, there moſt care ought to be taken to find the proper 


itſelf, ſhould degenerate into a fooliſh and abſurd tenderneſs, or 
an undiſtinguiſhing regard for the NOBLEST or VILEST of GoD's, 


We n ſee inſtances, where cruelty i iS i to all the 
and as many four-footed beaſts. BETTY and joun are —_ 


chicken is ordered for the car or poco, by her who never thinks 
of giving a morſel of bread to relieve the hunger of a max. 


their affections to take a wron g bias * 


P 


We are told that a —— man 1s merciful to his beaſt. 


ſhews the ee eee there are in the character and conduct 


3 : great 


42 
8 
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great humanity; but the proverbial ſaying, e that Ex LAND is 
© the beſt Euntey in the world for woMeN, and the worſt for 
cc HokSES; is often verified. With reſpect to the true medium 
of regard to the brute creation, the x1s81NG of a Dos, and the 
DRIVING a HoRsE, Without an urgent neceſſity, till he drops 
down dead, ſeems GI ard, tho the firſt may be leaſt. 


offenſive to e af 


To judge of things with propriety and FT or in order 
words, according to reaſon and nature, a man of taſte and ſen- 
timent may look on a country girl milking a cow, with great 
complacency : his pleaſure may be proportioned to. her figure, 


and beauty, becauſe ſhe is acting i in character, and performing 


a uſeful office. But the ſame perſon will be shock p to ſee a lady 
raviſhing a dog with her careſſes; and the more diſtinguiſhed ſhe 
is for her perſonal charms, the more ſhocking ſhe will appear. 
If it is in character for a FINE Lapy to do abſurd things, a FINE 
LADY then is a Footisn lady, which is a hard definition to be 
applied to that ſpecies of beings, who of all the viſible creation 
are ambitious of being thought the moſt ennie ADIEV. 
I am yours, &c, 
LETTER XXVL 


To the ſame. — 
\ | 
Map Au, py 


Will now be £xTiRELY ſerious, and tell you that it is not 
dogs, nor horſes, monkey, cats, nor elephants, which have 


th ſo much the objects of my thoughts, on this occaſion, as. 


immoderate get for trifles, 


To. 


72 od FALSE GR I'E F. 


| T 0 e 1 as they — 4 are, is a leflon low. ever 
learn. Incidents of this kind generally give occaſion to ſatyr 


or ridicule ; but, tho it. is not generally thought, thoſe who 
grieve for 1MAGINARY evils, are much oftner objects, of riry, 


than coxnTEMPT.; for whatever: the object is, the concern ſhould 
be proportioned to the ſuffering. A wiſe man may ſhed tears, 


IN MEASURE, for the death of his ſon. And a young lady we 


ſee WILL weep for the elopement of her monkey. We may 
ſympathize with the od, becauſe he acts according to nature; 3 
and be wk for the oTHER, becauſe ſhe forſakes her reaſon. 


These is a certain 8 of grief due to 1 — 
that adds a luſtre to the brighteſt eyes, which have moſt power 
to charm, when bathed in tears; and from the knowledge of 
this truth ariſes the counterfeit paſſion of grief, ſometimes 


' practiſed by the deceitful part of your ſex. Sorrow, confined 
within its proper bounds, is one of the nobleſt paſſions of the 


ſoul; it is one of thoſe ſenſations which leads men to relieve 


like heaven. Rain in ſeaſon nouriſhes the earth, and generous 
tears refreſh thoſe for whom they are ſhed. But whilſt ſuch 


ſorrow dignifies humanity, what ſhall we ſay, when the ſame 


external marks of affliction appear for trivial things ? We muſt 
mourn that rational beings, ſubject to ſo many real calamities, 
can act fo irrationally as to waſte their grief, and torment 


5 themſelves for objects of ſo little value. | | * 


— 


Vou muſt not pretend to TRIUMPH over this poor girl; it 


may be your turn, or mine, e'er long, to be vexed for trifles. 


Nothing 
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Nothing is more common, than to ſee the moſt delicate of both 

ſexes rouſing from a drowſy repoſe, and calling up their fortitude, 

ſubdue the greateſt calamities; and yet thoſe very perſons are ſub- 

ject to be ruffled by the moſt trivial incidents. This truth is put in : 
a very good light by a celebrated ſaying of the great prince 8s 

CONDE : © No man,” ſays he,“ was ever eſteemed a nero by his 

e valet de chambre.” Nor I believe many women nzromnes by 

their fille de chambre. But true heroiſm leads us to command our- 
ſelves in the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt events of life. Thoſe 

who are never called to EAT trials, may be equally acceptable 

in the ſight of cop, by diſcharging their duty well in L1iTTLE 

ones; and ſhould, for this very reaſon, be watchful to acquit 

themſelves well, and not become the ſlaves of their own foll ye 
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we are apt to dane that we are accountable for every mo- 
ment of our time; for what we $ay, as well as what we do: _ 
every petulant ie e muſt be deemed a fooliſh word; 
well as every / immoderate tranſport of grief, eſpecially for dts 
an inordinate affection, Mediocrity in all things is beſt. 
Immoderate grief, or exceflive joy, are equally unbecoming 
man that is born to die, fays sENE c, who was a heathen. 
But curIsTIANITY has a thouſand chARMs, to cure this ſickneſs 
of the mind, more, perhaps, than either you or I ever thought of. 
We ought to keep our ſorrow for our fins : real calamities will 
indeed have their tribute; but all the reſt is productive of infi- 
nite miſchiefs to ourſelves, and for the moſt part, very injurious 
to others. The important leſſon which common ſenſe, as well as 
religion and philoſophy, teach, is to conſider life itſelf as held by 
L a 
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FALSE CREEP. 


a a precarious tenure, that when vit. comes we may throw it 


off, as a looſe garment when we retire to reſt. 


Whilſt you inſtruct your young fiend, improve your own 


mind, as I enlarge mine by writing to you. Virtue is never 


unrewarded. You may laugh, or look ſerious, as you are diſ- 
poſed: I began my xx11* letter with a monkey's elopement 


from his miſtreſs, and I end this with a reflection on mortality. 


The truth is, fools and philoſophers are near akin; and yet, 
you know as well as I, there is an eternal difterence between 


folly and wiſdom ; miſery is the companion of the ons, im 


mortal happineſs will crown the orHER. © He hath ſet IRE 
« and WATER before thee ; ſtretch forth thy hand unto whether 
« thou wilt.” ADIEU, I am yours, He. 


LETTER XXVIL e e ee 


| To the fame. 
Mapau, 
UR ideas are link d TINY: by a very wonderful chain, 
Would you think that a monkey ſhould give occaſion for 
a el and religious eſſay? I know not how it happens, ex- 
cept it ariſe from flattery joined to a pernicious ſelf- compla- 
cency in the contemplation of their own charms, that women, 
particularly if they are young and handſome, often Tas and 


ACT, as if they imagined there was a difference of ſex in ſouls ; 


or that the Ein ne reaſon did not precide i in both ſexes. 


Do you think there is really any 8 in the original con- 


ſtitution, as appointed by the author of nature? We ſee indeed a 
3 353 very 
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the moſt amiable and neceſſary diſtinction. 


| MEN and WOMEN. compared. | 75 
very different turn of thought ariſing from education, and the 


different objects the ſexes are converſant with, even from the 
cradle to the grave. But we may alſo obſerve how great affi- 


nity there is in ſouls, and how naturally we court our like, with 


regard to the pleaſures of the underſtanding. Hence it ariſes 


that women of ſtrong ſenſe, generally prefer the converſation of 


men, tho' not to the prejudice of that delicacy which ſupports 
And here let me 
quote from a man of great reputation, tho' I change a few of 
his words: If thou ſeeſt a woman of, underſtanding, get thee. 
< betimes unto her, and let * foot wear the ſteps of her door.“ 


If what the poet ſays i is not a miſtake, you differ from men 
in one eſſential point. According to him, 


6 Every woman is at HEART @ 8 | 


He did not mean ſurely 1 that women are inherently more e diſpo- 


ſed to vice than men : but you love pleaſure more; you are 
more gay and volatile; and as you delight in phafurci which 
are more lively, and require little thought, you are more ſub- 
ject to err by the deluſions of a lively imagination: and yet, I 
will undertake to pronounce that you are not so Mucn drawn 
aſtray by CORRUPTION of, WILL. If you are LEss habituated to 
REASON cloſely, you are MORE uſed to LIVE well, Theſe are 


no paradoxes. 


But men ſometimes pretend that you have no principles ; that 


you are ative, or paſhve, in every part of life, from fear or 


| ſhame, or faſhion ; from pride, or ſuch low motives ; that you 
L 2 r 
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do not conſider what i is RIGHT, but what WIN beſt ſupport your 


fame or vanity. 


1s not this an effect of our arrogance ?—Alas poor mortals | 
ec Out of the heart are the iſſues of life. And are your hearts leſs 
ſuſceptible of good impreſſions? Heaven deals its bounties with 


an equal hand; if we have sTRoNGERr heads, you have BETTER 
hearts. And what ſhall we ſay of your conſtancy, be it in 
love, in friendſhip, in prudence, in religion? Here again I 


offer to compound the matter. But do women in general 
ſhow ſo much virtue in friendſhip, or humanity, for their own 
ſex, as a man for his friend? You are apt to be envious of BERArv 


tho' in roverTY; and I think cuſtom does not exact quite ſo 
much of you as of us. Men are ſaid to excell women in friend- 
ſhip, as women do men in love : but indeed your ſituations, 


in general, do not admit of exerciſing all the virtues you are 
inclined to. But you will forgive me if I miſtake this matter : 


I know you are, from native tenderneſs of mind, more diſpoſed 
to cHarITY, than men. And allowing for thoſe reſerves which 


cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, the woman of ſentiment will ſhow more 
virtue in her regard for a man, than men of ſentiment generally 


ſhow for a woman. As to the fooliſh and vicious part of both 


ſexes, it is hard to draw any concluſions from their conduct. 
And it is true, that were there fewer villains among men, 


cc 0, many of your ſox world not in vain, 
&« Of broken vows, and perjured man complain. 


But you muſt not complain of men only; complain of your- 
ſelves alſo : if there was more true honeſty, ſimplicity, and na- 


tive 
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tive goodneſs of heart among women, there would be alſo more : 
among men. Cuſtom and education has warp'd your affections. 


The young female reader of romances, will affuredly think of 


lovers more than ſhe ought ; but how ſeldom do we hear of 


ſuch generoſity in love, as well wrote romances teach |—You 
may retort this upon us, if you pleaſe ; and I will grant that 


money, with the pride and vanity that generally attends it, have, 
in ſome meaſure, extinguiſhed that nobleneſs of ſentiment which 


brings both ſexes near to a level with angels. As the caſe 
now ſtands, reproaches on either ſide are no great proofs of un- 


derſtanding : cop made both male and female equally depend- 
ant on each other for their happineſs : he made them noble 
creatures, let them be careful not to deform themſelves, or 


think meanly of ſo excellent a part of the creation as them- 
ſelves ; happy are they, when once uniTeD, if they ſhun dome- 


ſtic bebil and do not convert the bleſſings of heaven into mi- 
wy and deſtruction. 


\ 


There is one circumſtance of great moment to be obſerved in 
this enquiry. The equality of men and women would be 


brought much nearer, and produce many happy conſequences, 


if women were taught to lay aſide the puerile fears, and fanta- 


ſtic inquietudes, which are ſo apt to prevail in the female breaſt, 


and which might be ſubdued, without deſtroying their delicacy. 


ForrT1Tups is generally repreſented in the figure of a woman, tho 


not of the moſt tender frame ; but it has really no ſex, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it is the prerogative of rational beings, and adds a 


brighter luſtre to female charms, than all hes diamonds which 


INDIA Or BRAZIL ever produced. 


5 „ If 


5 MEN ond WOMEN compared 


If you aſk me, is not the fault” in 1 men, that you. are not, 
in general, BETTER inſtructed ! ? — That more care is not taken 
in female education, ſeems to ariſe from one capital negle& in 
men: they do not attentively conſider, that you are half the ſpe- 
cies, and have half the government of the world, tho' it does 
not appear ſo to vulgar eyes: they often forget that both ſexes 
are under your care and tutelage in the dawnings of reaſon ; and 
that our firſt impreſſions -are the moſt laſting, If you were 
taught to be MokE like MEN, in underſtanding, you would 
Ke men to be LESS like woMEN in the folly and vanity which 
your want of inſtruction firſt occaſions. AblEu. Iam yours, &c. 
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ILE F 
To the * 
MAD AM, 
ILL you now give me leave to make a few more ob- 
ſervations, which may perhaps be of ſome uſe to your 


friend, whoſe inexperience afforded matter for this lucubration, 
if they ; are of none to yourſelf? 


In cam the learning and more extenſive knowledge of 
men with that delicacy, in MANNERs, as well as PERSON, which 
are the characteriſtics of an amiable woman, our great port 
MILTON obſerves, that what ſhe ſays, or does, 


* Seems w iſe 72 virtuouſeſt, d: reel. bet.” 


Thus it happens at leaſt to men who receive impreſſions of her 
charms : but whilſt men have reaſoning faculties ſhe will ap- 
2 8 pear, 
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pear, if not exactly what ſhe i is, yet certainly not amiable, when 
ſhe' Is fooliſh or wicked. OO DTT A THEE 


If we take in the 3 5 external ha beauty i is conſider- 
1 with reſpect to the body, what virtue is to the mind; it is 
external virtue. Nothing is more periſhable than BzauTY ; a 
winter's wind, or a ſummer” 8 blaſt, oftentimes deſtroys it in an 
inſtant. | 


« Ml feſt i, fl, and: fig to decay, 
« iid FalREST Jillies, fooneft fade away.” „ 


This being ſo apparently the caſe, ſhe who makes a higher eſti- 
mation of beauty than it deſerves, which generally happens, 
may. find herſelf miſcrably miſtaken in the * 5 


On the other hand, VIRTUE, which is juſtly called internal 
beauty, never fades; it ſprings, it bloſſoms, and the nearer it 
approaches to maturity, the higher pleaſure it receives and gives. 
If we cultivate and improve the ſoil in which it grows, its 
charms will become every day more engaging, at leaſt to thoſe 
who ſee with virtuous eyes. But however virtue may paſs un- 
obſerved here, where we ſee, as through a glaſs darkly”, we 
ſhall certainly carry it with us into the regions of immortality, 
there to ſhine in glory amidſt myriads of bleſſed ſpirits, and e at- 
tract the admiration of angels. 


We ſee, however beauty may Aouriſh os a time, ths admi- 
S ration of it often dies away, by being familiarized to the eye, 
even before it is yet decayed. And have you ever obſerved a 
woman enamoured of her own beauty, without giving ſome 


855 £ proof 
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proof of deformity, or weaknels, of mind ? And are not thoſe 
. conſtantly expoſed to danger, in whom the love of apMiraTION 
becomes their ruling paſſion ? The reaſon is plain: the body 
and mind are ſuch diſtinct objects, differing as eſſentially as ſpi- 
rit and matter, that the care and ſollicitude employed about 
te firſt, generally hurts and injures the laſt. 
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| Thoſe who think of making their 8 by their beauty, 
think of little beſide. Hence it ſometimes ariſes, that the moſt 
homely ſiſter in a family has more virtue and underſtanding 
than the greateſt beauty in it: not ſo much from any cauſe in 
the organization of the * as from the neglea of the mind. 


Happineſs is much 1 more equally divided thin" we generally 
apprehend. The beauty, which is ſo much admired, is for the 
moſt part ſeverely taxed. GREAT BEAUTIES, like GREAT PRINCES, 
| ſeldom hear truth: and how many good nz avs have TY 
TURNED, and good HEARTS PERVERTED, by the dangerous 
adulation to which. beauty is expoſed | Beauties often pervert. 
their own ends : they mar their roxTUNEs, or their HAPPINESS. 
I believe it is Dr. SWIFT who obſerves of them, that they are 
ſo buſy in making SNARES, that they never think of caczs. The 
power over men, which they obſerve to be derived from their 
beauty, is apt to make them forget to exerciſe the power which 
cop has given them over themſelves, in the uſe of their own © 
reaſon, It muſt be acknowledged, however, that under theſe 
- circumſtances, it is a proof of ſuperiq underſtanding, when you 
think juſtly on this ſubject. There are rœ] women for whom 


| this LESSON 1s not much too HARD, 
Be 


2 


7 


Be this i as it may, as the inf of beauty are of ſhort au. 


ration; and as it is apt to do as much miſchief, as good, to man. 
kind, che ſtronger reaſon ariſes from hence, to improve the 
charms of piety and conſtancy; the charms of ſenſe and rea- 


ſon; the charms of gentleneſs, and truth; in a word, the ſu- 
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periority of virtue over all external advantages even over this 


mutable and periſhable, tho much admired appearance. You- 
remember Mr. Appisox calls Au rv a ſet of features, and the 
tincture of a ſkin : but however we may analyze it, let her 


who 1 Is WR, and deſires to be HAPPY, prefer 


« Tard greatneſs, unaffefled wiſdom, 
te And ſanttiry of W 


Winning modeſty, and en files, wil falling of die; - 


and from hence will ariſe that perſuaſive gentleneſs which ſoftens 
the rigor of mens auſterer virtue. *Tis thus the row ER of your 


ſex might become of yet greater importance to yourſelves and 
men, than it now ſeems to be; ſince, without injuring exter- 
nal beauty, or the power of it, which are gifts of nature, you 


will add charms which are yet more © intrinſically valuable. 


Fei is not, however, of beauty alone of which women are apt- 
to take unwarrantable advantages: as you ſometimes find your 
wiſdom and knowledge inferior to that of men, you are tempt- 
ed to practice the little arts of cuN NIN G: with the FooLisH or 
VIctous part of mankind, and ſometimes with the wis E and 


'vIRTUOUS, theſe devices anſwer your rurPosEs. ' But you will 
grant, that ſhe deceives HERSELF who departs from truth: ſhe 
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eclipſes her own charms; ard f in the iſſue makes herſelf be- 


FE. 


TESTABLE, 


If gentleneſs and kindneſs ; if truth and honor; if protec- 
tion from all harm; if every thing the world calls polite, are 
expected from the man, it is preſumed to be your due, as the 
reward of virtue, without which there can be no merit. She 
who expects theſe advantages, on any other terms, muſt firſt 

put a man's eyes out, or lead him a dance till he is giddy. | 


When uiLrox makes the angel ſhow our great progenitor, in 
a viſion, the complicated miſeries which ſhould happen in the 
world, ADAM remarks, 


— T fee the tenor of man's woe = 
© Holds on the ſame, from woman to begin.” 


The angel rebukes him, and lays, 


“From man's effeminate ackngs it begins.” 


We muſt acknowledge. that whatever vice or folly ariſe from 
the influence the ſexes have on each other, fools of their own 
making, ſeem to be leſs pardonable than thoſe who become ſuch 
by an immediate conſequence of that He de : but this does 
not alter the nature of GUILT or folly. * The argument, which 
of the ſexes is moſt to ) blame, i is ridiculous. The. diſcontented on 
either ſide, are apt enough to reaſon as if mankind were in a 
ſtate of war, and that the ſexes had a right to make repriſals on 
each other for injuries committed. This has carried many to ſad 


extremities: they have not been ſenſible of the abſurdity of the 
„ ele 1 I doctrine, 


doctrine, till they felt the fatal conſequences of it. We may 
reſt ſatisfied that no man or woman can be truly amiable WITH= 
our. virtue, nor any contemptible wirꝝ it. I am yours, &c. 
LET: T 1 XR oo. 
To the An 
MAD AM, 
MON G the abend different ways » whe ISAS 


. purſued, laviſh encomiums are often beſtowed on wzp- 


LOCK, but experience and obſervation do not warrant a belief 
that there is no intermedikte condition between the bliſs of good 
ſpirits, and the torments of the bad, in this ſtate. The in- 


conſiderate part of mankind are extremely apt to think, ma- 


trimony, celeſtial or infernal, as they ſee married perſons bappy 


or miſerable. A very little reflection convinces us of their mi- 

ſtake: it is men and women who are heavenly-minded, or 
diabolical. * The Inſtitution is of vaſt importance: chriſtianity 
cannot ſtand without it; nor can the common liberty and 
rights of mankind ſubſiſt e ſome contract which ſhall be 
equally binding to both ſexes. But if love, or dvarice, am- 


bition, or any other paſſion, are the cauſe of engagements 


which are not conſiſtent, we muſt not lay i it to the charge of the 


inſtitution, But even here, the laws of 60D and of the land 


have provided for our ſecurity; no more is required than in all 
other caſes, a pious reſignation to our condition, and to make 
up for the deficiency of one pleaſure by another: I mean fo to 
cultivate reaſon, as to raiſe our ſenſe of _— in proportion as 
our affections — : 


f NM 2 „„ And 
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And which do you think is moſt eaſily reformed, a vicious 
man by a virtuous woman, or the contrary? By vice, I mean 
to take in every defect of mind, or corruption of heart. Women 


are generally moſt diſpoſed to piety; and, when kindly treated, 


give the ſtrongeſt proofs of native ingenuouſneſs; i therefore, not- 


withſtanding man's boaſted pre- eminence, YOUR defects are 
moſt eaſily corrected: the very SUPERIORITY which he claims, 


makes him impatient of control. „ . 


Hence you may diſcover the indulgent care of providence; 
for even the ſubjection of which women inconſiderately com- 


plain, is generally conducive to their happineſs. Your felicity 
ariſes from your ſubjection, and ſo does your rower, © As 
the climbing of a ſandy way to the feet of the aged, ſo is a 


« wife FULL or WoORDs to a quiet man. But if there be kind= + 


60 neſs, meekneſs, and comfort in her tongue, then is not hed 


© huſband like other men! This is very emphatically ſaid, and 


conveys the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of a man's happineſs, whoſe wife 


has tender affections, good ſenſe, and a virtuous mind. She 
who makes the trial with fincerity, may eafily find the mean- 


ing of theſe words. I have read many beautiful paſſages on 
this 8U3JECT, with regard to men as well as women, in honor 
of which I recolle& ons more of great force, and it ſeems to 


be very natural : Where no hedge is, there the poſſeſſion is 
4 ſpoil'd; and he that hath no WIE, will wander up and down 


© MOURNING.” It often happens, that unmarried men are 


unhappy, they know not why : whilſt the capricious in taſte, 
inconſtant in temper, or vicious by inclination, are reformed 


3 f 3 5 by 


V2 


* 


ob, MAT RIM ON v. 1 
by a Goop woman. And as we may with great propriety 
ſay, bleſſed is ſhe who converteth a ſinner to repentance, 
I think we may add, curſed is ſhe whoſe careleſsneſs or folly 
induces her huſband to go aſtray. \ 


Whatever our ſtate or condition may be ; how keen ſoever 
our purſuit. of happineſs; how infinitely Riser our opi- 
nions on which our felicity ſo much depends; and how contra- 
dictory ſoever our practice may be to ſuch opinions: ſo long as 
we have ſenſes to diſtinguiſh light from darkneſs, or bitter from 
ſweet; ſo long as we have a ray of reaſon to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſhood, or pleaſure of mind from anguiſh and perturba- 
tion, we muſt agree with the poet. 


« Then to be good, is to be happy ; 3 — 
Angels are happier than men, becauſe 
Sey re better. Guilt is the ſource of n 
Je the fiend, th avenging fend, 
That follows us behind with whips and ſeourge : "If 
© The BLEST know none of this, but reſt 
Ree everlaſting peace of mind, and find 
** The height of all their heaven is goodneſs. 5 


Vou fob: MADAM, I learn my morality from poets as well 2 as 
divines, and have my ears open to inſtruction in a playhouſe as 
well as at church. But as we cannot- be quite ſo Goo, We 
muſt be contented not to be quite ſo happy as angels. Let us 
keep f in view the glorious rewards of virtue, nor ſuffer our en- 
joyment of a ſmall portion of felicity, if a large one is not our 
lot, to diſhearten us in the purſuit. The time will very ſhortly 


come, when the ſeeming -inequality among mankind will be 
fettled. PFartweLL. I am yours, &c. P ALY 
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races, with ſeveral weighty reflections. 


ECT e*:IXX. 


To Mrs. OK AAA 
"RT ” Tueſday, = 
Was much Stiel when we arrived at SHAFTSBURY : the 
motion of the coach did not agree with me, but the refreſh- 
ment of dreſſing, and a temperate meal, reſtored me fo myſelf, 
and I will proceed. 


Our next object in view was $TOURTON, the ſeat of Mr. HI 
— Ihe road to it from sHarTsBURyY, by heaths and narrow lanes, 
was not the moſt agreeable to us, who had ſo lately travelled 


| | over the ſweet downs of wiLTs#iRE. The diſtance is about ten 

[| 9 miles; but the houſe being ſituated on a high ground, ſoon 
4 1 5 itſelf to view. Paſſing through MERE, we arrived in 
1 the evening at this delightful place, which is ſometimes called 


- STOUR-HEAD, from its being near the head of the river ſo named. 


Here, MADau, it was our happineſs to be again indebted to 
you, for an introduction to Mr. H  # 6 * bis daughter, and ne- 


phew, 
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phew, who received us with that agrecable politeneſs and hoſpi- 


tality, which did juſtice to their own — whilſt i it gave 
us the higheſt pleaſure. 


This houſe is built of ſtone pretty near a ſquare ; not very 
large, yet the exterior part has an air of grandeur, - which is 
heightened by the eaſtern front, having a double flight of ſtone 
ſteps ſupported by balluſters. The furniture and diſpoſition of 
the rooms appear comfortable as well as grand and agreeable. 
Contrary to the abſurd cuſtom which prevails in this our very 
inconſtant climate, I obſerved the ſtone floor of Mr. HA 
hall is covered with a thick ruxE y carpet, by the aſſiſtance of 
which it is rendered _y habitable even in the winter. 


The ſaloon has ſomething peculiar; it pleaſes extremely, by 
having, at once, all the charms of a grand apartment, and all 
the comfort of a ſmall one. I was ſtruck with the propriety of 


it, without knowing the reaſon, till Mr. n «+++ bid me take 


notice that there is but one door into it, tho' it is 60 feet long, 


30 broad, and 30 in height. It is adorned with eight capital 
pictures, moſt of which appear to be painted = the firſt N 


repreſenting 


HercuLes attended by w wo. 
The daughter of HERODIA, with the lead of jonx THE | 
BAPTIST. 

The death of Dipo. 

The judgment of arorLLo, 

Vznus and the THREE GRACES. 

The rape of HELEN. els: | 

ANDROMEDA 


8 
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AnDroMEDa chain'd to a rock. 


King CHARLES and his three children. 
The FLORENCE boxes, placed on the marble tables, in this.ſa- 


loon, deſerve great notice : they are ſet with many curious, and 
with ſome coſtly oriental ſtones. 


In the drawing-room is a cabinet ſupported by a rich frame 


or pedeſtal, which I underſtood was once the caſe of an organ. 


This cabinet formerly belonged to pope sExrus v. The effigies 


of this pope, and the ERET I family, from whom one of his 


nephews deſcended, are taken from the life, and ſet in the ca- 
binet in round receſſes, with glaſſes before them, in order to 
preſerve them. The laſt of this family was a nun, who left the 


cabinet to a convent in Ro, where Mr. Hau made a pur- 


chaſe of it. The whole is a great curioſity, and of high value. 
In this apartment are alſo many excellent paintings of the firſt 


maſters. Within this i is a ſmaller room, which is alſo a cabi- 


net of pictures. | 


You remember in the apartment we firſt entered, I believe it 


is on the weſt fide of the houſe, the curious piece of plate, in 
telievo, which was placed over the table at the upper end of the 
room, and ſerved as a rich ornament. Over the chimney-piece 


is a-good picture of the interior part of sr. PETER'S church at 
ROME, and coloured exactly from it. 


- 


I need not mention the library, which is well furniſhed, and 
a comfortable apartment: nor can I ſay any thing of ſeveral 


other rooms which I did not viſit. FARE WELL. I am yours, Sc. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXI. 
To the Jn 


Mapam, 55 | 
AM never half an nor! in a fliſe Hout i in the country, 1 
out impatience to walk into the open air. The moſt coſtly 
carpets of pERS1A, with plafonds enriched with the labors of 
the greateſt maſters, have no joys equal to a graſs-plat, and the öff. 
azure canopy of the heavens. But here the groves and lawns 


called us abroad with all the blandiſhments of the moſt i inviting 


pleaſures. os Nb. : . 


2 
is 
26 4 
1 
* 
1 


In the eaſt and weſt ſronts ; are e beautiful lawns: : that on the 
ſmall ville of $TOURTON, the proſpect of whole ficeple, tho . 
in repair, has almoſt as good an effect as a ruin. On the brow 
of this hill is a walk, of conſiderable extent, of the ſofteſt moſly : 4 
turf, bordered on each fide by ſtately 5corcn firs of Mr. haas s 
own planting about four-and-twenty years ſince ; they ſeem to 
be too thick ſet, as well as the wood behind thews, This noble 
broad walk is terminated by an obeliſk of 120 feet, built on the 

higheſt ground ; it has a mythra, or ſun, of fix r 

in gilded copper, at the top. This obeliſk is divi rom the TD 
garden by an haha; but the view of the ſheep feeding at the 

foot of it, has as s delightful an effect as if there was no ſuch 
e Vs, . 21 


* 


Upon che Gris AL of ons hill, 8 2 Ts are 
ſeveral irregular walks of different breadths, leading into the 
N ; Wy: 
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valley. Theſe are covered by ſtately trees, and receive the moſt 
heightened charms by a very large piece of water at the bottom, 
on which there is a very pretty boat. You will remember it the 
longer by the female rower, whoſe vivacity induced her to try 
her ſkill: it was not one of the leaſt pleaſing adventures of the 
day; Miſs H####, her couſin Mr. H., and the reverend 
Mr. B4#+#+ #, compoſed the crew. We made a coaſting voyage 
on the little enchanting ocean, where we diſcovered ſeveral lit- 
tle iſlands, which are either planted or covered with rocks, un- 
inhabited except by the feathered kind. This piece of water is 
alſo rendered the more charming, by a light wooden bridge of 
one arch ; another of more coſt and beauty i is intended to be 
built, to firs as a communication with the oppoſite ſide. 


After paſſing PA 1 the ound is ſteep and lofty, and 
covered with wood: a narrow path at the bottom of it leads 
to the grotto of the nymph, which is formed in rude rock 
work, almoſt level with the water. Here is a marble baſon of 
pure water, which is made uſe of as a cold bath. In the inte- 
rior part of the niche over the baſon, is a marble ſtatue of a 
ſleeping nymph, to whom this grotto is dedicated : ſhe is co- 
vered with a light garment, which hardly conceals her limbs. 
At the foot of this bath is a marble ſlab, with theſe lines, from 
our celebratgd yoys, which are admirably adapted to this plea- 
ſing gloomy ſcene ; 


« Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred FOR J keep, 
c And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 


« Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 


« Or drink in filence, or in u filence laue. : 
18 I 
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If my reaſon ſhould ever forſake me, as ſtory ſays that of a 
very. wiſe man once abandoned him, methinks I ſhould, like 
him, ſooner turn idolater for the ſake of a living woman, than 
idolize a dead one. But if the object muſt be made of wood 
or ſtone, the work of mens hands, fondly ſuppoſed to repreſent 
ſome ſuperior agent, it ſhould be a nymph like this, arrayed in 
native innocence, ſeated by | the pure waters of a ſubterraneous 
bath; not the ſilken rob'd virgin, arrayed with ribbands, crowns, 
and perriwigs. How often have I ſeen the ſtatue of the pious 
virgin, placed in lofty grandeur, in ſolemn temples, hail'd with 
_ anthems of celeſtial muſic, but dreſſed our in gaudy colors, as 
if ſhe had been a harlot, whoſe FE they meant to 


commemorate ! 


Prem the. grotto of the nymph, we proceeded to that adjoin- 
ing, which is ſacred to the river god sro, and to him inſcrib- 
ed by ſome latin verſes. Here he ſits in gloomy, awful majeſty, 
in a very natural attitude, with one of his legs in a pure baſon 
of water, formed in rock-work, arched after the ſame manner, 
at the foot of a ſteep hill covered with trees, which look vene- 
rably antient. I his ſtatue is of lead. 


As one advances, upon a more open and riſing ground under 
the hill, is the temple dedicated to HERCULES, This is a ro- 
tunda or pantheon, calculated to receive in the centre a pedeſtal 


of about three feet high ; and the figure of this heathen deity 


is about eight. It is a beautiful piece of marble-work, and _ 


weighs about eight tuns: the ingenious Mr. RysBRACK, after ten 


years labor, has at length finiſhed it. | 
N 2 = | Perhaps 
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Perhaps I ſhould Grlt have mentioned the temple of ckRES, 
which is on the fide of the water neareſt to the village. Here 
is the figure of the goddeſs, with her proper emblems, ſtanding 
in front as you open. the door. On each ſide are too commo- 

Ts dious ſeats, which are made in imitation of the pulvinaria, or 
1 little beds which were placed near the altar at the time of ſa- 
crifice, and on which the pagans were wont to lay the images 
of their gods in their temples. This building has a portico 
ſupported by columns. Eight or ten feet below, leve] with the 
— = a ſubterraneous grotto, is another figure of the river 


god. i 
e But it is not only what delights, but what does not ſhock. 
In this delicious abode are no chINESE works; no monſters of 
imagination, no deviations from nature, nds the fond notion 
of FASHION or TASTE : all is grand, or ſimple, or a beautiful 
mixture of both. 


OS 


Mr. HA * formed his plan for extending his walks upon 
the brow of the hill, through his park for near five miles. By 
this means he will take in the delightful views which DORSET= 
SHIRE, WILTSHIRE, and SOMERSETSHIRE afford: theſe counties 
all meet in his grounds. Part of yamysni is alſo to be ſeen, 
and contributes its ſhare to heighten the charms of this auguſt 
and captivating ſcene. I wiſh I was qualified to give you a de- 

ſcription equal to the merits of it. I am yours, &c. 


11 
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Zo the ſame. 


MAI DAM, 
AN you bear with this medley of both worlds! ? You can 
| have no ztL1sH for theſe epiſtles, but as your taſte is 
rnd to moral ſentiment. If we heighten our enjoyment of 
this, by the pleaſing expectation of a better world, we may paſs 
"Es the ſerious to the gay, or from the gay to the ſerious, | 
with all the freedom and eaſe of the moſt accompliſhed courtier. 
We are indeed ſo compounded of body and ſoul, fo morrTar, 
and ſo IMMORTAL, we can never arrive at a right knowledge of 
the preſent life, without reflecting attentively on a future ſtate. 
Whatever our preſent joys may be, they muſt ariſe, in ſome mea- 
ſure, from the paſſions, of which hop E is joyful, if not the moſt 
pleaſing ; and the 1 object of hope is n felicity. 


Thoſe, whoſe hearts are ſtrangers to envy, al rejoice oy 
ſee a man bleſſed with the goods of fortune, and diſpenſing 
them with a liberal hand. Mr. + + » declares, by his counte- 
nance, addreſs, and manners, the benignity of his mind. He 
has ſeen the great world abroad, as well as at home; and this 
ſeems to give him a certain eaſe and freedom, without which it 
is impoſſible to diſcover the Tx UE ART os Living, It is an un- 
happineſs which attends men of large fortunes, to be expoſed to 
the intruſion of crouds of company: they muſt sHow their gran- 
deur; and, conſequently, often receive many they do not chuſe 
to entertain, and as many more, whom it cannot be imagined 


they eſteem, Mr. +++ » is liberal without prodigality, and 
3 . chari- 
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and give * charms to his wealth. 


charitable without oſtentation. Theſe virtues'grace his fortune, 


I could not help obſerving, on this occaſion, that the true 
grandeur of ENGLAND is in the country: this is the proper ſcene, 


for thoſe who do not hold the helm of ſtate, to diſplay great 
talents in cultivating the arts of peace. We have already im- 
proved our roads fo very much, they appear in many places as 
avenues to gardens ; and indeed our fields and grounds are, in 


many places, ſuperior in beauty to thoſe gardens where the moſt 


colt and labor has been beſtowed. 


One eſſential part of the riches . a nation, conſiſts in good 
buildings, whether in towns, villages, or farm-houſes; and- in 
this delicious iſland, what a number is there of magnificent edi- 
fices. Clean, well-built, and commodious habitations, contri- 
bute much to the eaſy paſſage through life. The greater the 


DOMESTIC comforts, the leſs irkſome will be- the toils of the 


FIELD : clean clothes, wholſome diet, and ſweet reſt, are the 


rewards of honeſt induſtry ; the wealthy can EN joy but little 
more. But for want of virtue, or attention in landlords, if fa- 


milies increaſe too faſt, if ſkill is wanted, or if the ſeaſons are 
_ unkind, the poor tenant ſuffers : my lord ſometimes chuſes, 
that TWENTY HON EST women in the country ſhould go in RaGs, 
rather than onz in town, who is Nor honeſt, ſhould 80 with- 


out TwenTy ſuits of ſilk and velvet. 


How regular, moral, and happy, might the lives of men be 
rendered, were half the labor and expence beſtowed in the coun- 


ty, upon generous and uſeful purpoſes, that is ſquandered in 


3 : Ts - _coltly 
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coſtly entertainments of eating, and rich apparel. This appears 


ſtrange in the eye of reaſon, but it is true: both are nzcess ary 
on SOME OCCASIONS : and yet the firſt is apt to embitter life 


with diſeaſes, and ſhorten the natural period of ir, whilſt the 


latter 3 18 but a ſplendid incumbrance. 


The more F and induſtry, the more the face of the coun- 
try will be improved; and the more it is improved, the more 


pleaſure it muſt afford; ſo that men of true taſte and fortune 


whilſt they cultivate the pleaſures and advantages of rural life, 
may improve their morals. And ſince this poor nation is go- 
verned by faſhion, it may be hoped the time will come, when it 


may be leſs faſhionable to make journies to town, and more ſo 


to abſtain from the pomp and vanity which prevail in great 


cities. I think it is demonſtrable, that the aſſembling ſo vaſt a 


number of people as LoNDON contains, is a POLITICAL DISEASE 3 


it has been often obſerved, that it ſwells the head out of propor- - 


tion to the body. In the country there is ſcope to exerciſe the 
moſt fertile genius, without mens preying on each other, Agri- 
culture is the moſt antient, and moſt honorable of all employ- 


ments : grain and paſturage are the true ſources of commerce. 


The means of improving and augmenting them, are worthy the 
ſtudy of men of the beſt education, not only for the benefit of 
their particolar eſtates, but for the happineſs of their country 
in * 


Me ought, TEEN to caſt an eye of pity on thoſe who. 
being betrayed by their vanity, or got into a wrong tract, 


- live more EXPENSIVELY than ſome $OVEREIGN PRINCES. The 


proper 
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proper sugjters of the man of fortune, in the country, are 
his tenants: is he ambitious of being truly great, let him ſeek 
THEIR happineſs ? The crEaTNEss derived from hence, would 
even enlarge the fields of ambition, and yet there would be 


fewer competitors for yowER, in the courts of princes, and con- 


ſequently fewer corroding paſſions to imbitter their lives, and 
mix theirs, and the peoples joys, with ſorrow. ' I am yours, 
Ger. N 30 
L ET T E R XXXIII. 

_ To rhe Jam. 
MAD A A M, 
8 I was rambling in the fields, before the family was ſtir- 


ring, I met a farmer, who miſtaking me for Mr. H « « «, 
ſaluted me with the appellation of GOOD s1R] This is a com- 


mon phraſe, but the halt he made, and the air with which he 


uttered the words, gave me great pleaſure ; I thought it was a 


proof of the ſincerity of his heart, and of the high ſentiments 


which he entertained of his landlord. 


Whilſt I was ruminating on this ſubjeck, J could not help 
enquiring of my own heart why 2 man of ſenſe may not be 
happy with a ſmall fortune as well as a large one? 


4: © Reaſon s whole pleaſure all the j joys of ſenſe, TE 
Lie in three words, HEALTH, PEACE, and COMPETENCE ; 
And health conſiſts with temperance alone, 
And peace, O Virtue! peace is all thy um. 


But here the poet does not tell us what competence is, about 


| which mankind are ſo much divided, concluding that as peace 


18 
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is the reward of virtue, eontentment muſt go along with it; 
and he that is contented, has a competence, or ſomething better 

than a competence; for many have this, and yet are not con- 
tentedl I always underſtood that a common ſoldier, of a ſober 
character, might live upon ſix- pence a day, and feel no pain of 
body or mind ariſing from his having no more, and therefore 
that ſix-pence a day was His competence. To me, a clean 
room, clean clothes, common food, with the LIBERTY of walk- 
ing into the open fields, in fine weather, is competence. If to 
theſe I can add health, with ſome opportunities of doing good 
to my neighbor, it is more than competence; it is vikTUouUs i- 
DULGENCE.. And as the kindneſs of providence is ſhewn in the 
wonderful effects of cuſtom and habit, the deprivation even of 
SOME of theſe, Os not * me of the MEANS of heppineß. 


** he love of EASE is as ak to the mind, as SLEEP. is to the 
body; whether in riches or poverty, both muſt be exerciſed; 
or they. will decay. But can 4 wiſe man deſire to be rich? 
Great riches almoſt unavoidably create numerous connexions and 
dependences. In little minds they produce care and inquie- 
tude, in the ſame manner as great and inceſſant motion diſturb 
the harmony of the animal œcomy, and throw us into fevers. 
« Wealth is a ſtumbling- block to them that sAcRI I unto it; 
<« and every FOOL ſhall be taken therewith.” | 


Here i in Mr. HV we ſaw what a great fortune can pur- 
chaſe when ws employed. The compaſs of mens wiſhes, as 
founded in reaſon and nature, is very narrow ; but fancy and 


opinion, which have no bounds, ever lead us — a fool's pa- 
Gs ; 55 | radiſe; 
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radiſe ; they deceive us to the very end of life: under their in- 
Noba we never diſcover the MEANS of bappineſs, much leſs 
the EVD. Well regulated paſſions, and the joys of religion, 
are things to which large poſſeſſions ſeldom contribute. Virtue 
is confeſſedly our ſupreme felicity: but that condition of life 
which experience proves to be moſt aſſiſtant to virtue, is not 
therefore moſt coveted. The reaſon is plain. Too much at- 
tention to the means of obtaining worldly goods; or too great 
confidence and complacency in the poſſeſſion of them, give the 
mind a wrong bias. Hence rich men are oftentimes vicious, 
who probably might have been virtuous in an humble fortune. 
And hence aroſe that declaration, in the hy perbolical ſtrain of 
the eaſtern languages, that © ſooner {hall a cable go thro' the 
Ws - - of a needle, than a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
heaven l'. Heaven forbid it ſhould be literally true] Large 
poſſeſſions are 80METIMES the ſecret ſpring of diffuſive virtues ; 
and we may ſay, © Bleſſed is the rich who is found without zLE- 
« ISH, and hath not cons after gold.” True greatneſs of mind 
conſiſts in mediocrity of enjoyment, and is not dependent ei- 
ther on riches or poverty. Indeed men's minds differ much in 
this reſpect. As the phyſician who preſcribes without ſeeing his 
patient, may be more eaſily miſtaken than he who watches the 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, ſo the philoſopher, or divine, ought to 
conſider what kinds, or quantities of their medicines, ought to 
be applied i in particular caſes. But ſtill I muſt ſay, that to put 
us above temptation, or to keep temptation the further from 
us, the petition, © Remove far from me VANITY and LIES; 
« oive me neither POVERTY net RICHES ; feed me with 3 
« convenient for me,” is a wiſe prayer; and men of eaſy cir- 

nm cumſtances, 


! 


„ 
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cumſtances, who find themſelves vixrTvovsLy diſpoſed, ought to 
think themſelves more Hare than if they were Rien. And if 
they are Nor VIRTUOUSLY inclined, leſs miſerable than if the 
MEANS of ſinful gratifications were put into their hands; ſince 
for the very reaſon that they find themſelves inclined to evil, 
they muſt conclude, that the object which they deſire, in the 
fond hope that it will render them HAYY, may prove their BAN E. 
If we carry in conſtant view this great POINT, that virtue is our 
ere e riches will not dazzle, nor poyerty diſmay us. 


i think, MADAM, * Hs is An inſtance of great ge” 
crity with a large fortune, for his temperance and moderation 
conftitute a conſiderable part of his character, and render him 


Vou ar my netten to make concerns of the moral world, 
leads me'to contemplate the beauty of characters, rather than 
the delights of houſes and gardens, —Houſes and gardens will 
moulder into ruin, but ' the man will ſtand when the WORLD 
hel} be no more! FaRE WELL. I am yours, Sc. e 
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| Mapant, 
E could not 1 3 the higheſt 8 to 
Mr. H for the entertainment he gave us at $TOUR- 
TON. You indeed are pousLy obliged, becauſe you enjoyed a 
DOUBLE pleaſure. - You, who have given ſuch proof of a good 


taſte in the aa of your rooms, and the pleaſing orna- 


O 2 ments 
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ments of your own houſe, muſt neceſſarily en joy a pleaſure in 
this way, as much beyond common mortals, as my lard knows 
the ſmack of the choiceſt winzs, better than his groom. . 


aſpires no MORT than PORTER, 


This morning the ſly lowr'd, and trat an interruption 
of our pleaſures; but as ſoon as you appeared, the ſun began 
to o ſhine again with the ſame benignant influence. 


Mr. H# # gave us a freſh proof of his ROONEY and th! 


manit), by inſiſting on our taking his ſervant as a guide, to 
WIL EV. This place lies nine miles diſtant, within the limits of 
WILTSHIRE ; the road to it is by WHITE SHEET hill, and the 
greateſt part of the way is over downs. The beautiful mixture 
of woods and corn-lands, with downs zovered with numerous 
flocks of ſheep, animate the views, and at once gives us the 
higheſt idea of the oppulence of this nation, -and of the various 
enchanting ſcenes with which this iſland abounds. 


c 


Ihe place of moſt conſequence near the road, is Hix po, a 
market-town, near which ſtood the famous ſeat of the elder 
Mr. BIA, Which was lately deſtroyed by fire. I am told, 
that when the news was brought to this gentleman, he ſaid no- 
thing, but took out his pocket-book ; and being aſked what he 
meant, he anſwered, with a philoſophical indifference, * I : am 
* ene how much "twill colt me to rebuild my houſe,” | 


WII XV is but a mean village, * lies on low ground. You, 
remember our walking on the cauſeway, the road which led to 
the i inn being deep and full of water. We were not accommo- 

F | dated 


dated here in an det manner; bae ing free from-noiſe and 


hurry, it was more eomfortable to me than the! inns in 
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great 


Aſter Ainet we ſet but for arab UU ay, diſtant about nine 


miles, over the fine turf of '$aL1sBURY PLAIN. The comp uted 
miles of theſe ctoſs-Toads appear much longer tha n . 
ones; or perhaps it is, becauſe here are no mile-ſtones, Which 


by convincing us that we are in 1 the 2 * beguile the way. 
I am vouts, Ec. fs 5 
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2 was not till the cloſe of this evenly WIE ons a0 at 


$TONE-HENGE, which lies within the diſtance of three or four 
=" from AMBRESBURY, We had not time to ſurvey theſe ſtones 
with that awful homage which is due to ſuch remains of anti- 


quity. If we contemplate them on a ſuppoſition of their having 


been once embowelled in the earth, juſt where they now ſtand, 

and the foil waſhed from them by the deluge, it fills the foul 
with religious fear, and awakens the heart to a ſenſe of that in- 
Rnite juſtice, which once condemn'd mankind to abandoh their 
iniquities with their lives. This thought occurred to me from 
having often ſeen in PORTUGAL, rocks which bear ſome reſem- 
| blance to theſe ſtones in the poſition, but where no- body ever 
imagined any art had been employed; but here they lay, are 
marks of human Gcfgn, and the labor of mens hands. 


N hey ſay "> hk 18888 are the ruins « a temple of che 
W know the druids were pagan prieſts, in whoſe | 
hands the eccleſiaſtical power was lodged, and as being perſons 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their learning, they were ſubmitted 


to, in thoſe early times, with a more implicit obedience than 
ſome chriſtians now ſubmit to papal authority : though it may 
be aſked, if an antient BRITON Could pay more reſpect to a DRUID 
than a RoManisT when he profeſſes to believe in tranſubſtantia- 
tion? The bRulps believed the immortality of the ſoul. They 
likewiſe offered the ſacrifice of beaſts, after the manner of the 
choſen people of the AL MIGHTY; but as theſe lighted' their altars 
to the great maker of the 2 their king, their parent, and 
their G6oD ; the druids burnt incenſe to MERCURY, and other 
imaginary deities to whom e en aſcribed the attributes 


| of the one ſupreme. 


„ . 


The puniſhment inflicted c on 3 ah refuſed to 5 to 
the deciſion of theſe prieſts, Was excommunication : : this was ſo 
dreadful in its conſequences, and held as fo great a misfortune, 
that they became in ſome meaſure maſters of the civil, as well as 
the eccleſiaſtical power. Their influence extended ſo far, that 
they have even ſometimes prevented the calamitous effects of 
war, and ſtept between armies on the point of engaging. 


Theſe prieſts ſpread "IDE over GERMANY as well as many 
other countries; at what period of time it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover; but the LTI, who came from GREECE, peopled GauL 
ber FRANCE) and thence tranſplanted cheitfelves into this deli- 
cious iſland. I am told, that the wren, and inhabitants of 
. " Hy . . BRITANYy 
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pRITrANV, yet underſtand each others language. But the learn · 


ing of the eaſt is not ſuppoſed to have been communicated to 


theſe weſtern regions, till about the year of the world 3440, 
when CAMBYSES king of yERs1a marched into EGYPT with a 


great army, and by his cruelties ſcattered their prieſts, and 
diffuſed their learning. e f it ft 6 


We may ſuppoſe it was Zo this time, 500 years before 
cuklsr, that the high-prieſt, or axch-D RUD, made choice of 
this plain to erect a temple of ſtupendous ſtructure, as if he in- 
tended it as a memorial through all the viciſſitudes of time, even 
to the diſſolution of the globe. We ſee it was compoſed of 
ſtones of ſuch quality and dimenſion, that the circuit of 22 50 
years has made but little Impreſſion on ſome of them ; the ve- 
ſtiges of this temple yet remaining, in ſpite of the ravages of 
time. It is computed that ſome of. theſe ftones weigh forty 
tons, tho! it is ſaid, they could not be brought from a leſs di- 


ſtance than near MARLBOROUGH, which is ſixteen miles. 


It is not eaſy to diſcover the uſe of ſuch coſtly inventions as 
are calculated to remove whole mountains, when the ſame 


work may be eaſily done in ih but we muſt conclude, that 


our progenitors had ſome extraordinary vehicles for the convey- 
ance of theſe ſtones. We know that a way may be made of 


timber, with grooves, and carriages fitted to them, either to be 


drawn on an exact level, or an eaſy decline; and by the meer 
weight of the load to run down hill. This method will convey 
prodigious weights with an eaſy purchaſe. To draw torty tons 


in the common way, upon the hardeſt even furface, upon wheels, 
| | would 
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would require near ſixty yoke of oxen : and if theſe could putt 
all together, what ſtrength of — would be Wee to rag 


nn dn 7 01997 111207 


1 it is granted that chi was an antient t temple of the DRUIDS, 
and that the figure and dimenſion of its parts, can be traced, 
out, it muſf Jolldw that many ſtones have been broken and re- 
moved ; that others have remained for. this long tract of years, is 
the more probable, from their being a kind of blue coarſe mar- 
ble. There are twelve or fourteen of theſe prodigious ſtones 
yet ſtanding near each other, of about 20 feet perpendicular. 
I obſerved, that there are ſome, of near the ſame dimenſions, 
placed horizontal on the upright ſtones, and ſupported by them. 
It ſeems as if the different parts of the building conſiſted each 
of one ſolid ſtone, he wn to a proper ſize: nor ought we to be 
ſurprized at this kind of pride, ſince we ſee it prevail in every 
quarter of the globe where grand edifices are erected, tho' they 
are now differently modified, and more labor'd with ornaments, 
than theſe probably were. We are told, that the foundations of 
theſe ſtones are. made by holes dug in the chalk, which i is found 
here after a ſhallow ſtratum of earth. The greateſt part of theſe 
downs are chalk near the ſurface, notwithſtanding many parts 
of .them have, in theſe latter ages of Om? and bill, been 


converted into corn- lands. 


— — 


What confirms antiquarians in a belief that this was really a 
temple of the prUIDs, is the great number of barrows or hil- 
| locks which ſurround this place. I think they reckon above a 

hundred, where it is ſuppoſed the | ona and great men of 
2 thoſe 


: * 
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thoſe times were interred. Near them might ſtand ſuch planta- +: 
tions as were neceſſary to the performance of the religious rites 


of the pPrUIDs : you know they held the miſleto in great vene- | 
ration, and oak branches v were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices. * 1 i| 


It was fo late as the reign of i HENRY VIII. when plates of tin 
were dug up here, with inſcriptions on them; no body could 5 [1 
then decypher the characters, and fince that time they have _— | 
been loſt. Much later reſearches have diſcovered urns with aſhes 
and the bones of human bodies; alſo the heads and bones of [ 
oxen, and other animals, ſuppoſed to be uſed ; in the ſacrifices 5  , 


which the DRUIDS were wont to make. 


Let us conclude, for there can be no great harm in it, chat 
this was the sr. paur's of the pxv1IDs, of that time; and that 
no leſs honors were paid to it, than the MAHOMMEDAN SA now 
ſhow to MECCA and MEDINA, or the ROMISH chriſtians to JERU- 


SALEM, | . 


But whilſt we look back wh reverence for more than 22 50 
years, we may contemplate the condition of mankind, by con- 
ſidering the fate of the oA empire; and, if we may judge 
from its preſent ſtate, the almoſt total diſſolution of the PERSIAN | 

_. monarchy, ſo often ſubverted within this period. How many 
leſſer kingdoms have been eſtabliſhed; and what numbers of 
ſtates diſſolyed and changed their form J How many great cities . 
have been deſtroyed, by the hoſtile hands of enemies, ſwallowed 
up by earthquakes; or mouldered into ruins, from various cauſes! 
—And, laſtly, with how many millions of inhabitants the re- 
gions beyond the grave have been recruited 1 | 
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II we lopez that the weld was then as well i peopled as it 
now is, and continued ſo; and that the preſent calculation 
reaches to four hundred millions: and if HL lives of the hu- 
man ſpecies, as is calculated and obſerved, one with ano- 
ther, do not exceed ſeventeen years, then there has been an 
increaſe of about fifty-two thouſand nine hundred and forty-one 
millions of ſouls in the world of ſpirits, in this period only, near 
one hundred and 5 times as many as are now alive on 


the face of the whole earth | 


| If you afk me what I would r EAA by this far-fetched re- 
flection? I only LEARN, MADAM, to regard this world with the 
more indifference, as my life ſeems to be but for a MOMENT, and 
MYSELF, in ſo vaſt a multitude, as an atom. But as I believe 
the immortality of the ſoul, my being is of infinite importance, 
and I will prepare to join with millions of bleſſed ſpirits, in joy- 
1 ful praiſes to him who gave me this being, and with it a capa- 
1 city of happineſs, not for two thouſand years, but to all eternity [ 
| * 8 Eternity — ibon pleaſing, dreadful thought ! ) 7 


@ as a drop of water unto the ſea, and a gravel ſtone in com- 


« pariſon of the ſand, fo are a thouſand yours to the days of 
C eternity!“ Abu. 


»” 


L E TN XXXVI. 
To Mrs. 9035 


MabAu, 5 
T was late in the evening before we reached AMBRESBURv, 
which made the reception we met with the more inconve- 


nient. There is ſomething diſagreeable at beſt, in the firſt mo- 
ments 


Ca 
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ments after a journey, even with all the advantages ” 


roads, an eaſy carriage, and a commodious houſe to come into. 
But you was again diſturbed by ſoldiers ; part of 10RD GEORGE 
BENTINCK'S regiment of infantry was now JR arrived from 
* SALISBURY, in their march for ESsEX&l. 


| You have ſeen how dsl it is to men n of ſpeculative minds, 
to make reflections on every incident which is in the leaſt un- 


common. The alarms of war led me to conſider, how theſe ſol- | 


diers might be moſt adyantagiouſly employed, to epo us in 
caſe of neceſſity. 


* . 


Do you remember the laviſh aſſurances which th hoftek gave | 


us that ſhe had good accommodation, and at the ſame time 


conducted us to an apartment where no leſs than fiſteen or 


twenty ſoldiers had taken poſſeſſion? It is true, they were un- 
der good diſcipline, fot, at the command of this FEMALE ca- 
TAIN, they changed their apartment: more was not to be ex- 
pected; and I made good your retreat to another houſe, with 


the ſame indignation of her behaviour, as if I had delivered you 


from the hoſtile hands of ſome bold invader, not without a ſen- 
ſibility of that pleaſure, which true gallantry always affords | to 


minds not devoid of generoſity. 


You rack hw this poor woman was blinded and con- 
founded by the proſpect of a little gain: She neither ſaw, heard, 


nor underſtood. You have lived long enough to know, that theſe 


are but the natural effects of paſſions unguided, and unreſtrained. 
You have alſo obſerved, how apt mankind are to talk, to act, to 
deviate from their true intereſt ; how they graſp at the tranſient 
FP 2 pleaſures 


Fry 
34 
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pleaſures of the preſent moment, and ſacrifice truth and con- 
ſcience for trifles. Tis a common misfortune, like this woman, 
to aſpire at things beyond our reach: moderate deſires, with 
probity of mind, will conduct us ſafe; we need not erxpoſe 
ourſelves to danger. F AREWBLL, 


LE NR XXXVII. 
Th 7 the ſame. , My. 


M ADAM, 
INCE happily we had not a-better opportunity to reflec 
on the nature of reſentment, we will take the advantage 

of the ſlender occaſion given us by our landlady, at AuRRES- 
BURY. | 


I have more than once obſerved, that from a fond notion of 
GENEROSITY of ſpirit, we reſent offences committed by our 
EQUALS Or SUPERIORS, when we conſider thoſe of our INT E- 
RIORS, as below our regard. SELF-PRESERVATION indeed Pleads. 
moſt for pErENCE where the 1 injury may be moſt HURTFUL z but 
in this caſe, more particularly, EVIL is moſt eaſily overcome by 
G00D. This ſeems to be the moſt effectual way to conquer 


thoſe who will be an over- match for us if we grow AN GRV. 
“The piscRETION of a man DEFERRETH his anger; and it is 


his GLORY to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 


But if we confider forgiveneſs as a in precept, it is im- 
preſt with a mark of glory, as far beyond the gratification of the 
higheſt earthly ambition, as © thunder is louder than a whif- 
4 per.” Perhaps 1 it favors too much of poLIcy, and too little of 


HONESTY ; 


O. RESENT F rog © 
rox Es TY ; yet it is not bad advice which is given by. the poet, 
when neither REASON. nor EXPERIENCE ſuggeſts a BETTER remedy:. 


« 7.earn to DISSEMBLE Wrongs, 70 SMILE at injuries, 
« To LAUGH at crimes thou wants the power to puniſh. * 
« That is the way to live in ſuch a world as this.” . 


SMILING AT INJURIES, and LAUGHING AT CRIMES, indeed 
ſound prettier in poetry than in moral rules; for the integrity of 
the heart ſeems to forbid: both. This however may be obſerved, 
that there are ſome occaſions i in which it is not only moſt. fate; 
but moſt virtuous to piss EMBLE wrongs. 


And why ſhould we < engl ourſelves to.danger; becauſe . 
people happen to be fooliſh or wicked? Or why indulge a re- 
ſentment, which corrodes the heart, and robs the ſoul of its 
tranquillity? Can the rass10Nns do us juſtice ? Will not REASON 
do it much BETTER Thoſe may increaſe the evil; this will di- 
miniſh it. And can reſentment be indulged 5 ſome deſire 
of revenge? And what i is revenge ? 


£6 Revenge is but a frailty; incident 
& To craz d and fickly minds, the br content. 


O little fouls, unable to ſurmount 
An injury, too weak to bear affront.” 


Here again the word RAIL Tx ſuited the poet forò his jingle, 
or he would have called it wicxEDN ESS. The ſaviour of man- 
kind tells us * his kingdom is not of this world.“ So very dif- 
ferent was his rule of conduct from the common practice of 
mankind, as the ſacred hiſtory of his life informs us, that 
ehen he was reviled, he reviled not again!“ Can we imitate 
1 — 


f * 
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a more des example ? Can the gratification of 1 or an 
ger afford ſo exalted a pleaſure, as the following his Reps, at 
whoſe very NAME the anceLs bow? Tis a violence on common 
ſenſe, as well as an inſult to the MaJEsTY of heaven, to repeat 
the 1ozps prayer, and yet withhold our forgiveneſs. © He that 
ee ſheweth no mercy to a man who is LIKE FUMSELF, doth he 


« aſk ER of his own fins?” 


No man is truly GREAT,” ſays your favorite author, cc who 

« does not look upon every thing in the world as LITTLE.“ And 

in the eye of religion or philoſophy, is it not the Jeaſt of all Jittle 

things to indulge RESENTMENTS, which are not conducive to 
our own happineſs, and 1 injurious to that of others? 


Our be mix with almoſt every action of our lives, FRE 
| moſt of all our pride; but what a ſuperiority do thoſe acquire 
who are ao pride, who exalt themſelves, and become invul- 

nerable, even by their num1LITY. This is to be greater than the 
_ greateſt, whoſe grandeur i is derived only from external things. : 


As to thoſe SLIGHTS, which the moſt VO and judicious 
ſometimes encounter, they are generally the effects of vicious 
paſſions, or a weak judgment. As to the prsIRE of monopolizing 

the love of thoſe we value moſt; or the ExrECTATION that they 
will be conſtant, and equal, in the expreſſion of their regards to 
us, when they are not ſo to themſelves, nor yet we to ourſelves, 
it is a folly which nothing but inexperience can excuſe, 'The 
eager deſire of being well ſpoken of by ALL. people, and the 
ſhowing reſentment when we are not, is alſo a roisLs, for 
this cannot be, in the nature of things, if we act conſiſtent with 

ä common 


* 
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eommon honeſty. Wo be to him of whom at, men ſpeak 
well.“ Our happineſs muſt bs built on the foundation of 4 
conſcious innocence : the reſt ſhould be confidered as merely 
accidental, and not lay us open to any great joy or SORROVR 


But to bring the matter HOME : in every inſtance i in blk you 
are cofiſcious of error, ſay to your heart, I was betrayd by 
e prejudice, or paſſion: or I judged ill ; I will be more watch- 
4 ful for the future, and correct myſelf,” But if, in your opinion, 
the fault belong to another; if you cannot correct it, without 
bringing on greater evils, you may at leaſt beſtow your cha- 
RITY on all mankind, by being sokRY for their . 


With regard to the more W008 concerns of life ; our reſent- 
ments, for ſuch will ſometimes ariſe, ought to die as ſoon as they 
are born, whilſt in ſpite of our frailties we ſhould endevor to 
make our friendſhips immortal. But virtue is the only true ce- 
ment. Let a man be never ſo zealous in his friendſhip, if his 
principles are not good, he is dangerous. And can he be a good 
man who does not think that heaven's darling attribute is for- 
giveneſs? Or can ut be amiable. of whom it is ſaid © he is a 
« G00D friend, but a BIT ER enemy ?” Is not this to be a ſlave 
to pride and anger? To be virtuous only as the ruling paſſion 
directs, be it according to reaſon or not? Ina word, Remem- 
ber thy end, and let enmity ceaſe. Remember corruption. and 
death, and abide in the commandments,” 


Al ids ties which bind mankind, have "on mixture of blind 


— 0 


ſee che 3 of others 1 in ſo different A light from our own. 
5 But 
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But as theſe affections are regulated by a greater or leſſer pro- 
portion of reaſon or virtue, they bid faireſt to be moſt happy 
and laſting. In the mean while let us be cautious to whom we 

are much obliged, that we may not be ungrateful, nor violate 
truth by profeſſing eſteem where we have none. 


But where vice or folly, paſſions or intereſts, ſeparate thoſe 
who were once united, ſtill there is ſomething ſacred in thoſe 
profeſſions of regard, that were firſt made on virtuous prin- 
ciples, which ought to engage our care and ſolicitude, even 
for thoſe who are careleſs and negligent of themſelves; for if 

our compaſſion and humanity ought to extend to ALL . d. 
the duty becomes ſtronger in proportion to our knowledge of 
the wants of individuals; and, as our ſaviour tells us he came 
to heal the s1cx, not the SOUND, we muſt never loſe ſight of 
ſuch perſons, whilſt there is any hope of recovery; eſpecially, 


if perchance the fault is, in ſome meaſure, chargeable to our- 
ſelves. I am yours, &c, | 


L E T T E R XXXVIIL 
To the fame. 


Mara M, 

H O' I have thus taken the liberty to RO ng 8 
quence of the conduct of our hoſteſs, we muſt not for- 
get that ſhe was ſo true to her own intereſt, as to provide us 
lodgings at a private houſe. My apartment had the moſt marks 
of poverty of any I have ſeen for many a long day; but as 
Hep viſits the eyes of peaſants, when kings muſt often ſub- 
mit to count the tedious hours, my reſt was a perfect image 


of 


Fg 
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of death, guch was not your good fortune; you complained 
the next morning of noiſy ſoldiers, who before the dawn of 
day drew up in order near your window; and for the third time 
apa your repoſe. | 


| You ſaw enough of military then, i in this journey, to give you 
ſome idea of thoſe alarms that happen in countries which are 
the ſeats of war; an event which could not be thought mira- 
culous was it to happen in this: but from which, may it ever 
pleaſe the ALMIGHTY to deliver us} 


But ſince there is ſuch apparent danger of war, we may in- 
dulge a few thoughts on ſo intereſting a fubje& ; and rouſe a 
MARTIAL ſpirit, if it does not excite too pass10NATE a reſent- 
ment. The great objects which we ought to keep in view, are 
JUSTICE and SAFETY ; theſe include the idea of NATIONAL Ho- 
NoR, and are as far 8 to the fond notion of what is generally 
underſtood by MILITARY GLORY, as humanity and the RES BER“ 
VATION of God's creatures, are to be preferred to their pz- 

STRUCTION HEATHENS might idolize MARS, but CHRISTIANS 
cannot, War is as great a proof of the folly, as it is of the 
i of mankind, and always carries its ſcourge along with 

Well may we ſay, with Mr. owe, | 


&« Thou fell monſter, war ! that in a moment 

&« Lay'ft waſte the noble} part of the creation, 

«© The boaſt and maſter- piece of the great maker, 
Sat wears in vain th impreſſi on of his image.” > 


And yet how much more deſirous i is one part of mankind, to, 
ee WAR prevail, than REASON and JUSTICE to prevent it | AA 


Q : RICE 
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RICE and amsiTION lurk ſecretly in many a good heart, Which 
would throw bluſhes into the cheek, were it ſenſible of the 
weakneſs. To form a right judgment of this ſubject, we muſt 
mix the $sacacity of the Fox, with the GENTLENESS of the 


LAMB, and add the STRENGTH and RESOLUTION of the LION, but 
not his FIERCENESS, 


But will our ſuperiority in naval ſtrength; will « our numbers 
in AMERICA, induce FRANCE to ſubmit ? Will fo proud, ſo pow- 
erful, ſo active, fo ſkilful a nation, give up a point of ſuch vaſt 
importance, without a ſtruggle? There is this in favor of the 
opinion, ſhe may acquieſce at this time, that her ſubmiſſion 


will give her an incrzass of power, to make proviſion for a 


FUTURE DAY, When LUCIFER ſhall again tempt her to diſturb 
the repoſe of mankind by her encroachments, | 


Fou will hear many depreciate the power of rRaNcE, and 
als thoſe of having FRENCH hearts, who ſpeak with ſome 
reſpe& of her ſtrength at ſea. It is very happy for us, at this 
time, that it is not greater; and yet, if we conſider, that ſhe 
probably will abandon her merchants for a time, and coLLEcT 
her force to direct -it all at one point, whilſt we muſt divide 
and ſubdivide ſome portion of ours, as we cannot tell where 
the blow may be directed, the SUPERIORITY ON our part be- 
comes ſo much the LES. 


Granting that both nations prepare for waR, it does not ap- 
_ pear that either DEsIRE it, as an eligible thing, at this time. 
To commercial nations it is never eligible; for whilſt it 
conſumes their blood and treaſure, it ſtrikes at the root 
of their greatneſs. It is oux duty to ourſelves, to bring 

: things 
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things to as peedy and certain an iſſue as poſſible; therefore, un- 
der our preſent circumſtances, negotiations which may be ſpun 
out to a great length, muſt leave us in a worſe condition than we 
are now in. We have begun in àuERICA: will it not be dange- 
Tous if we ceaſe to act? Exciisn policy ſeems hitherto a match 
for FRENCH, but it is becauſe we have added acTiON to DEBATE, 
and ſpoken from the mouths of our great guns : happy, if by 
the effectual uſe of theſe, we can recover the opJECT in view, 
and, by a fudden rapid ſucceſs, CONFOUND the FRENCH, and pre- 
vent a WAR L 


Men who are intereſted with regard to private gain ; or 
thoſe whoſe blood has too quick a motion, who think only of 
revenge and ſlaughter, or of leading the captive enemy in 


chains; ſuch perſons ſhould be taught to know, that war. is a 


very great EVIL, and the FORTUNE of it UNCERTAIN. We can- 
not tell to what dangers it may expoſe us; nor, with all our 
ſeeming ſuperiority, what evils we may 6 by it. 


Happy if we could prevent the sen of Ren 1 bi ad 


our own | Humanity forbids us to diſtreſs the rxexcu if we can 


avoid it. As nations, and as individuals, we ought to conſider 


what men ſhould be to men : they are under the common care 


of the ſame beneficent being, who has no delight in the miſery | 


of his creatures. | : 


© 


1 ide uuppy then if we can prevent the e bft. Bleeding "Mm 


rows of the widow, and the lamenting tears of orphans ; the 
pangs of tender mothers, and the fad ſighs of fraternal love; 
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the father's anguiſh for his bleeding ſon, or for his FREE 
weeping for her lover 1 now no more. 


Safe from the ſears and cares of wk, let the ſhepherd watch 
his flocks, and the weaver attend his loom. Let the huſband- 
man ſow and reap till his granaries are full. Whilſt the great 
and noble give living proof that © a man's life conſiſteth not 
4e jn the abundance that he poſſeſſeth; that virtuous moderation 
is preferable to ill-bought ſplendor 3 and well pisciPLINED paſ- 
ſions, more pleaſing companions than thoſe which are uuT1NOus. 
Then may we ſave this sPENDTHRIT T nation from the DANGERS 
which Lurk in our eaTHs ; joy and calm repoſe will meet us 
on the fair banks of filver THamrs ; and, in ſeraphic language, 
we may {ing hallelujahs to the prince of peace; © glory be to 
* GOD on high, on earth peace, good-will towards men!“ 


But if there is sar ET y only in the humiliation of our foes; 
if His roxy will not warrant our NEGLECTING this occaſion, leſt 
a worſe ſhould ſhortly overtake us: if FRANCE is averſe to 
THIS WAR, Only from being conſcious ſhe is not yet equal to 
the trial ſhe deſigns to make hereafter ; or sEEus more averſe 
than ſhe is, in hopes to lull us into a dangerous repoſe: 
May RAV EN ass1sT us! And if our hearts muſt keep time 
to the ſhrill trumpet's dread alarms, let us play off the BRIrISE 
thunder with BRITIsH ſpirits : let us, when the occaſion de- 
mands, range our {quadrons by ſea or land, in all the pomp of 
WAR. And if a pious reverence for our religion and laws, no 
longer influence us, as they did our anczsToRs, Whoſe blood 

1678 2 has 
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has ſo often ſtreamed for us their POSTERITY, let us beg, with 
Mr. ADDISON, en ran if OR: Yau 


cc May 7 2 great LIBERTY, inſpire. our 3 
ce And make our Livxs in thy poſſeſſion happy, 
. Or our DEATHS glorious in thy juſt defenſe. 


And ſurely it is better to run the riſk of dying, a little before 
the common period of life, than sUBMIT to receive laws from 
a conqueror, who will take thoſe Liyzs if he pleaſes, as he al- 


a may have taken our PROPERTY, 


cc 


To live, is to p enjoy | 
« J hat Mars our bliſs does Ii ife deſtroy; 


Let us then poſſeſs our ſouls in piety and reſignation to cob, 
and look on life and death indifferently. It is not in mortals 
to COMMAND fucceſs ; but when the occaſion calls, let our piety 


and valor deſerve it. 


Thus, upon the principle of love to 60D and man, as our 
cauſe is juſt, I hope we ſhall diſcharge our duty, Our counſels 
ſeem to be conducted with wis po; and, as we do not ruſh 
into this war with more ſpirit tan wit, I hope we ſhall not 
leave it with more caution than ſteadineſs. As the caſe now 
| ſeems to ſtand, there is no danger of having our views fruſtrated 
by other powers; we are going on a NEW LAN; may heaven. 
proſper it! We were in a fair way of being totally ruined by 
FLEMISH wars, and now we muſt rouſe all our vigilance and bra- 
very to ward off the danger of IxVAS1oN. I hope we ſhall pre- 
pare a larger portion of our ſtrength than we have generally em- 


ployed i in the beginning of former wars. 


Heppily 
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Happily for us, our armies are under the command of a 
PRINCE Who has knowledge and experience; is attentive to diſ- 
 cipline, and watchful of opportunities; ; who is beloved by his 
FATHER and his SOVEREIGN united in one ; whoſe glory it will 
be, not to DEFEND us only, but to HUMBLE our enemies. In the 
mean while as our naval ſtrength being ſo much under the di- 
rection of a noble lord who loves his BUSINESS, and underſtands 


his puTy ; whoſe ruling paſſion is to promote the honor and 
welfare of the ſervice, may we not expect that, by his {kill and 
bravery, with that of our admirals, officers, and ſeamen, our 


navy will anſwer all the purpoſes which can REASONABLY be ex- 
pected ? : | 


As ſpeculative warriors and politicians, we may expatiate at 


large. It is an impious preſumption to pretend to FORETELL any 


thing with regard to wax: but it is a duty to hope we ſhall 
ſtrike BRAVELY HOME, where we can ſtrike home; not sCaLz 
FORTRESSES, as if we meant to deliver captive virgins from 
ENCHANTED CASTLES. And however romantic the notion may 
appear ; if it pleaſe GoD to give our arms ſucceſs, I hope it will 
pleaſe him alſo, that, by the jusTEsT methods, we may ſet 
| bounds to the growth of that naval power which muſt give ſuch 
umbrage, diſtruſt, and well-grounded ſuſpicion on our fide, as 
will probably occaſion FUTURE WARS. The nature of mankind 


mult be altered, or both nations cannot * VERY POWERFUL at ſea: * 


which of the two has the right of being sarELY SUPERIOR on the 
principle of SELF-PRESERVATION, let the honeſt and diſcerning 
of every nation under heaven, determine. 


With 


. 


* 5 
Es 
2 
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With regard to ourſelves, in general, let us do our duty; let 
him who has no ſword, buy one, and reſolve to poſſeſs his ſoul 
in fortitude, and freedom from diſmay, tho' FRANCE, by any 


bard deſtiny to us, were to land a potent army. But whatever 


principle or rule of conduct we may adopt, be it the effect of 
national pride, or fear, ambition or avarice, if we are not vir- 
tuous in reality, we muſt endevor to appear ſo. There is a 
time when the arrEAZANcx of national virtue is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to the ſupport of a free ſtate. The love of MoNEY, and of 
PLEASURE, are ruling paſſions with us ; but can we gratify them 
equally i in war, as in peace ? when the thi is in danger, and our 
foes contriving our ruin, as when we enjoy an undiſturbed ſe- 
curity ? Is not this inconſiſtent with theſe very paſſions ? We 


muſt pins r conſider what is properly called the Main cuance,, 
for even that may be at ſtake, 


But not to attempt to prove what ought to be dane upon. 
motives of pecuniary INTEREST, let us conſider what is our 


duty, on thoſe of national honor, ſafety, and the moral obliga- 


tions of individuals. This indeed requires a degree of zeal. 
which i is not much in faſhion ; but we have occaſion for it, and 


we muſt not ſuffer it to be EX TIN SUISHED, for that would RUIN. 


us in the END. He who would have it THouGuT that he has 
the welfare of his country at heart, and does not demonſtrate. 
that he has, when the occaſion requires, but neglects the op- 
portunity, or looks on it with indifference, offends againſt his 
own ſelf-love. Can HE expect to be conſidered as a 600D ſub- 
ject, or a GOOD man? Can HE, with El good countenance, in- 
treat for PROTECTION ON EXTREME EMERGENCIES ? Can HE ex- 


pect. 
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pect to receive that care and indulgence which is naturally due, 
from a wiſe government, to thoſe who perform their puTyY' 


to it? 


The be of our country includes almoſt every ſocial duty; j 
jet us be ready to fly to the ſuccour of it: as our anceſtors have 
hazarded their lives for us, let us not be ſparing of ours for po- 
ſterity. It is a virtue which will certainly be rewarded. If of the 
TWO EvILs we judge wax to be the LEAST, let us make it as 
light as poſſible, by pufhing it on with vrcok, in hopes of bring- 
ing it to a ſpeedy iſſue. But for this purpoſe Moxey is eſſen- 
_ eee and it muſt be raiſed i in ſome ſhape or other. 


1 think, Mapam, you have too much. ſpirit to e this 


ſubject as uſeleſs or unprofitable i to yourſelf: indeed you are IN- 
TER EST ED deeply; every lady of ſentiment, every woman of 
underſtanding, muſt be ſenſible that war cannot be carried on 
without surrlEs, and that thoſe ſupplies muſt come from the 
hands of individuals, women as well as men, The queſtion is 
plain and intelligible ; nothing is required but common ſenſe, 
and good affections. A BrITISH LADY, who has a right educa- 
tion, and is endowed with underſtanding, has alſo the ſame 
love of liberty and her country, as a BRITISH LORD or GENTLE= 
Man, Who can tell what occaſion there may be for your ſer- 
vices ; But it is certain, that the who voluntarily gives up her 
Jewels and plate, with a view to aſſiſt the ſtate, as the Roman 
ladies did, on ſeveral occaſions, acts with as gallant a ſpirit, as 
her huſband, her brother, or her ſon, who offers his ſervice, 
upon an emergency, and expoſes his Perſon in battle. 1 2 


ys, Sc. 
L E T- 


* 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


7 the fame, 
MA DAM, | Thurſday. 


HE gay morn arrived ofittering with Way gems | How 
_  rapturous tis to behold the fun on the horizon's verge, 


riſing i in s0Lz&MN majeſty, replete with genial warmth and ra- 
diance, to gladden the ſons of men! In common rLancuacs, have 


you ever experienced the advantages of riſing early? No body 
diſputes that it conduces to health, ſince it not only renders the 
night ſleep ſound and refreſhing, but prevents the body from 
being ſoftned and enervated : and what is of no leſs import- 
ance, it invigorates the mind. Health is the falt of life, with- 
out which it has no reliſh: © It is the vIxrus of the no, _ | 
the cooD ForTUNE of the sou. Or, in other words, of greater 

authority, there are xo RES above a SOUND body, and no 
« joy above the joy of the HEART.“ 6b 


The Af BEALTH ii oftentimes: united, 
but they are very diſtinct things: rifing early, | indeed;vincreafes 
both; and whilſt we live a greater number of days, ſeveral 
hours are added to each of thoſe days; hours of moſt! enjoy - 
ment, becauſe in theſe we have 8 the command of ourſelves; 
whilſt the intem perate and the idle, of every denomination, ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be detained in 15 arms of death, of which 
ſleep is an image; or meditate with broken and ent: angled 
hav, expreſſive neither of life nor death. 


1 With regard to 'the concerns of this world, it is very empha- 
tieally faid, © he chat riſech early ſhall ſit among princes, he 
17 ; R : „ ſhall 


Wie were then juft arrived from sALIs BURY. They made 


this a 2 warch, e to reach MARLBOROUGH the next 
day. 0 NA 1 UV; oof „% VOL £7 
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<« ſhall not fit among common men.“ The promiſe of tempo- 
ral advantages extends equally to the female world, and to the 
higheſt as well as the loweſt claſſes of mankind. If we conſider 
it philoſophically, it is departing from nature, for man, who 
is a thinking, active being, to fleep more than nature requires; 


and it is impiety to imitate thoſe irrational animals, of whom 


nature makes no other demand than to ſleep, except the gratify- 
ing their e FanZw ITI. I am FO &c. 


1 
7 
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e HS 1 
E left our Printe en and broke our faſt fn in pub- 


lic, at the g. Three more companies of the ſame 


AMBRESBURY is a very antient place. 


Hiſtorians tell us Bere 


once ſtood a monaſtery built by a BurrIsH prince for the fecep- 


tion of monks. Theſe were to pray for the fouls. of thoſe-who 
were {lain by HNeIs T the 's axon, who: treacheroully murdered 
all the followers of king VORTIGERN, But to come down to 
later ages, we find that in this village was a nunnery, where 
the queen of yexzy Hr ended her days in quiet, with many 


ladies of the firſt 1 who. choſe. this retreat from; the 
world. 715 


The neighboring country. is indeed 1 delightful, 3 * town 


or lage makes but a mean figure at preſent, and therefore I 


am 
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am the more obliged to our landlady who gave occaſion for my 


thoughts on reſentment, a ſubject more intereſting than whether 
a battle was fought at this, or any other place, five hundred 


years ago. 


— 


The object which next invited our eyes, was AMBRESBURY- 
ABBY, the ſeat of the duke of QUEENBOROUGH. This manſion 
adjoins to the village, and is fituated on the river avon, whoſe 
waters meander through the gardens, The duke has incloſed a 
hill, and planted it in a beautiful manner. The aſcent on the 
ſide towards the river is very ſteep, and part of it is formed into 
a terraſs, one fide of which is thirty or forty feet, almoſt perpen- 


dicular: but there ſeems to be an impropriety. in a narrow walk 


fo ſituated without rails. Above this, the ground {till riſes,” and 


the ſummit affords ſeveral grand and delightful views of a rich 
and fertile country. The deſcents from this ground towards the 
houſe, are ealy, and form many pleaſing walks of moſſy turf, 


There is a bridge over the river, and al an IMITATION of a 
CHINESE houſe, which is well ſhaded, and agreeable, but it 
conſiſts only of one room, and is yet unfiniſhed, Here is great. 


ſcope for the improvement of the neighboring meadows, and 


the canals which border the avenue to the houſe, are very foul. 


Thus they appear without form or beauty ; whereas, if the: 


banks were made into an eaſy deſcent, and the canals cleanſed, 


they muſt afford that delight which the aſſemblage of other ob- 


jects would then add to them. I think, Madam, our curioſity 


flagg' d in not viſiting the palace of a duke, built by the famous 


INIGO JONES, A indeed it has no great reputation. FaREw ELI. 


1 L E T- 
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LE T TER XII. 
To Mrs. Oren + 


MA DAM, 
"ROM AMBRESBURY-ABBY, we proceeded fourteen miles to 
STOCKBRIDGE, the road for the moſt part lying over downs, 
which divide the delightful counties of WIL TsHIRE and Haur- 


' $HIRz, and afford many charming proſpeds. 


The üer which now ſported in the air, the Ge 
the ſky, and the beautiful variety and verdure of the earth, 
ſeemed to vie with each other, whether they ſhould moſt en- 
chant the mind with the love of rural joys, or excite a contempt 
of thoſe pleaſures, that nouriſh the 5 e which 
1 in * cities. 


It was in this morning $ journey, that my imagination took a 


flight above the earth. The brightneſs of the azure ſky, received 


an uncommon beauty from the clouds which flew on high, 


cloathed in milky white, and preſented to the eye of my fancy the 


appearance of an Adr. Methought I ſaw one of theſe wing- 
ed meſſengers of heaven direQing his courſe, through the vaſt 
expanſe, towards the local ſeat of that ineffable glory, which 
incloſes the Mn IMMEDIATE preſence of the God, inviſible to 
mortal eyes! I ſaw the ſpirit approach, as near as ANGELS can 
approach, the throne of that ou SsUr REM, in the contempla- 
tion of whoſe. perfections, all dhe n of my Joul were ab- 


ſorb ed. 


Lo / ihe great ruler 6 of 3 world, from FAY 
Look d ſmiling down, with a propitious eye. 
„ | S With 
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with the eye of conNTEMPLATION, I ſaw the ALMHIoHT v looking 
down with parental tenderneſs on all the children of men; ob- 
ſerving all their words, and actions; all the counſels and de- 
vices of their hearts; sLow in puUNIsuiNG their IMs, and 
DELIGHTING in their mrs I conſidered myſelf of the ſpe- 
cies of created beings, the nobleſt of the viſible world, and, ap- 
pointed by cob, under his own government, the ſovereigns of it. 
I reflected how plentifully nature, or that courss of things 
which is directed by cop, has provided for all our wants; and 
that the omnipotence of this great governor of the Gate, is 
conſtantly employed to guard, and to preſerve us through * 


JOURNEY of life. 


Hence it was but common virtue to conclude, with what a 
warMTH of gratitude! with what a sT EA Dy, uniform purpoſe 
of ſoul | with what a SINCERITY of heart, we ought to employ 
our FREEDOM OF ACTING, to engage the continuance of his loye 
and protection His loving-kindneſs and mercy will endure 
through all the viciſſitudes of this mortal ſtate ; through all the 
changes we mult paſs ; beyond all the records of time ; far, far 
beyond the utmoſt periods which the human ſoul can graſp, 


even to eternity ! 


Aſter indulging this reverie, like a common mortal I pur- 
fued my journey on the ſurface of the globe, in hopes that we 
were all in the fair road to that elyzium, of which the warmeſt 
imagination of poets, or the heart, ann; with es wet i 
can form but imperſect ideas. 


And 


ih $8TOCKBRID GE. 


And now, MAD AM, what uſe will you make of this rhapſody ? 
I have the happineſs of reaching thoſe regions of immorta- 
| lity, where I have been wandering, I ſhall be glad to meet you 
| there, and all my friends: Harry 1F ALL MANKIND COULD MEET | 
Perhaps my {eat may be LOWER than yours, and yet part of my 
pleaſure may be to know that you poſſeſs a HER than my 
own; for if it is ſo pleaſing to ſee our friends happy here, 
it muſt be more ſo, where there is No ENVY, no ENMITY, or 
' PERTURBATION, where ALL are COMPLEATLY happy, tho' not ALL 
in the ſame height of felicity. FarzzwELL. 


= „% LETTER XIII. 
I'M 7 105 2 To * | 


MADam, 


T was about two when we arrived at STOCKBRIDGE, where 
we found the xinG's-yEaD full of ſoldiers and horſes : alas, 
there is too much reaſon for our gracious and puiſſant monarch 
to THINK of war [—But this was only the SIGN of the xinG's- 
HEAD, and theſe ſoldiers were, at this time, men of pleaſure, 
come there not to fight, but only to attend the conteſt between 


three horſes. 


STOCKBRIDGE is a borough | in HAMPSHIRE, of no great note, 

containing very few good houſes ; but the great breadth of the 

road through the town, gives it an elegance which very ſew of 

. our country towns and villages enjoy. One would imagine, 
from the manner in which moſt of our villages, .as well as towns, 

are built, that our forefathers were ſtraitened much for room, 


"Pp A 
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or delighted to live like bees in a hive. They judged well, 
however, in making choice of valleys rather than hills. 


MF 


This place 1s e in a moſt agreeable valley, where the 
removal of ſome vile huts would open a view to delightful mea- 


dow grounds, and plantations adorned with a delicious verdure. 


But perhaps the inhabitants here chooſe to guard againſt the cur- 


rent of a north wind in winter; or, more probably, are con- 
tented, and do not think at all about it. 


T he eefacent downs and 3 riſe gradually, and 3 


themſelves into the eye. Proſpects thus bounded, yield a more 


laſting pleaſure than where the ſight is bewildered by extenſive 
views of undiſtinguiſhable objects. Such ſituations are alſo more 


agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind, not only as being 


defended from the wind, but better ſ e with water. 1 


am yours,” Sc. 
1 E T T E R XI III. 
To the ſame: 
MA DAM, | | | 
'FTER many kind words and entreaties, for ſuch are ne- 
1 ceffary on theſe occaſions, we had the happineſs to ſee 
our dinner brought to table ; and at four in the afternoon we 


went to the downs, about a mile and a half diſtant, to attend 
the feats of the third and laſt day of STOCKBRIDGE races. 


This diverſion, which is ſo peculiar to us, if i it had no nde | 
of cruelty, nor promoted idleneſs among the lower claſſes of 
the 1 muſt be confeſſed to have its charms. To ſee a 


2 — | numerous 


; 
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numerous aſſembly of perſons of fortune and diſtinction, on 
horſe-back, and in gay equipages, on a fine turf, in an en 


country, in bright weather: to obſerve their evolutions from 
place to place, within a circle of two or three miles, with eager 
eyes to view the horſes in their courſe, is no vulgar entertain- 
ment. The anxious looks of ſome, and the wild tranſparts of 
others, have fome allufion to a field of battle, without the ter- 


rors of ſuch a ſcene. - 


But whilſt this gay piftre affords delight to che lively part of 
both ſexes, what a pity it is, that the generous horſe, the moſt 
beautiful of the brute creation, ſhould be preſſed ſo. unnaturally 
beyond his ſtrength; and more pity ſtill that this amuſement 
ſhould furniſh an occaſion of rank villainy ] Jocxzy and Taize 
are, in the ideas of ſome people, ſynonimous terms: but, alas! 
if the ctnTLEMAn feldom treats his PRIEND, and hardly ever an 
indifferent perſon with ſtrict honor, in sEILIxG a horſe, what 
are we to expect of thoſe who have been RED among horſes ? 
Thoſe who make a trade of buying and ſelling theſe animals, 
have generally a worſe reputation than thoſe who only RIDE 
them ; but the fraudulent practices eommitted at races, I am 
affured are a very * nk to _ who Fr themſelves 


I preſume, MADAM, you have been alien told 0 GENTLEMEN'S 
gaming very high on theſe occaſions, tho', I thank cob, I never 
heard of Lapizs playing deep, except by meer accident, in love, 

or at cards, at the nocturnal aflemblies which attend theſe mect- 
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Be this as it may, I cannot help thinking, it would be happy 


if a law were made to curb the licentious ſpirit of gaming, which 
prevails on theſe occaſions. At the ſame time this entertainment 
of horſe-racing might 'be varied, as well as rendered uſeful. 
Horſes of moſt ſpeed are of leaſt uſe, unleſs they are alſo hardy 
and fit for the road. But if premiums were allotted to thoſe 
who produced the three largeſt, or moſt beautiful horſes of beſt 
paces, either for the cart, coach, or ſaddle, it might produce 
very happy effects. In this caſe, in order to prevent idleneſs, the 
meeting ſhould be only once a year, in ſuch counties as the le- 
giſlature ſhould appoint, and the horſes not to be brought to 
the race-ground above teri miles from the PR were e they wi were 


—_ 


What heightened the pleaſure of this evening”: $ entertainment, | 
was a ſecond meeting with all our SALISBURY friends, and with 
them the agreeable Mr. Ga## ++ + ## Whom we had not ſeen 
before, with my little philoſopher, his ſon. Amongſt many, 


fine perſons of both ſexes, who appeared on this occaſion, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed was LORD PU: his equipage, and aſſi- 


duous courtſhip of lady x attracted the eyes of all 


beholders. If fame faid true, ſhe had already given him a flat 


denial, but now relented, and ere long might deny again. The 


poet might ſay what he pleaſed, but the woman who carrTu- 
LATES is not therefore loſt. Contrary to the law of arms, you 
ſtrike your colors; and, if you think fit, let them fly again, 
without any Sos of military execution, Indeed there is 
grearer generoſity in laving after condemnation, than to execute 


after promiſe of a reprieve. Avitv. I am yours, W. 
e 


ConverswrioN on REL1G10US SUBJECTS, till we 


wheel; an ounce of weight more had done it. I was ſorry to 
oblerve, that ſome who ride in coaches have lefs politenefs than 
| thoſe who drive them: if this were not the caſe, the gentleman 


ben > way; 


eee 


exempt from them. May the good providence, which is watch- 
ful for the ſafety of mankind, protect you | or, if there be ſuch, 
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PART IV. 


arrive at WINCHESTER. 
LETTER XLIV. 
20 Mrs. Du ++. 
Mapa, FH 89 ; 
EFORE we leave the ud at STOCKBRIDGE race, let us 


indulge a grateful thought on your happy eſcape : how 
near was your poſt-chaife from being tumbled over by a coach 


who faw the accident would have aſked your pardon. 


What dangers furround us in the common occurrences of 
life! our purfuits of the moſt innocent amuſements, are not 


may your guardian angel never forſake you 1 will venture to 
aſſure you he never will, if you do not forſake yourſelf. 


Night was already approaching, when we left the field but 
it was determined to make the beſt of our way to WINCHESTER. | 
| The 
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The objects with which we had been ſo well entertained, being 
now ſhut from our eyes, it was but natural to begnile the hours, 
with ſome profitable diſcourſe. 


When the delights of 1MAGINAT1ON fail, the gayeſt mortals 
often fly for ſuccour to the pleaſures of the unversTANDING : 
unhappy thoſe to whom ſuch pleaſures are not gratefy] ! Tired 
with gay amuſements nature demands of us to be ſerious : at- 
tention to GRAVE SUBJECTS is, however, a very laborious taſk to 
thoſe who have no ztLisx for them. My diſcourſe would 
hardly have been ſo much confined to religion, if your queſtions 
had not prepared the way, and in ſome meaſure conſtrained me 
to expatiate : and it would be an ill compliment, to ſuppoſe 
that nothing more than your politeneſs to me, was. concerned 

in your enquiries. ADIEU. I: am yours, Ec. 


1 ＋ E R xl. v. 
70 the ſame. 


M A DAM, 
UR firſt ſubject, on the road, was the vanity jo 
CJ roy of mankind: we conſidered the great difference 

between the ſame perſon living, and dead ; and thence con- 
| cluded, that as life is ſo very precarious, it is extremely fooliſh 
to SUFFER the concerns of it, whatever they may be, to tor- 
ment us with anxious thoughts. It ſeems to follow as cer- 
tain, as pleaſure is preferable to pain, that we ought to make 
it our ſtudy to ſupport a conftant habit of tranquillity ; or, in 
other words, to meet a gratification in every thing we ſee or 
hear, ſuppoſing it is not criminal. Tf this can be moſt eaſily 
8 2 accom- 
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accompliſhed, by promoting the happineſs of others, as we 
would wiſh them to promote ours, we ſhall, on this principle 
alone, become devotees to vixruE. If the mind cannot en- 
joy any ſolid happineſs, but as it ariſes from virtue, we muſt 


not complain of the vanity of Lies, but of the vanity of 


_ purſuing any thing which does not tend to promote VIRTUE. 

And how deeply is the love of virtue implanted in the foul! 

How it leads us to trace out our divine 1 As certain as 

that there is a Gop, - 
He muff delight in vietus, and 


« That which as. delights in, uus be HAPPY,” 


All purſuits of happineſs on any other principle, are vain in- 
_ deed | There is nothing | in the world, ſays Dr. vouxo, «& but 
« GoD and a MAN'S OWN soul.“ But who can act as if he be- 
| lieved the exiſtence of the one, or the immortality of the other, 


unleſs he applies himſelf to a religious performance of the du- 
ties of ſociety, with regard to an ACTIVE BELIEF of the com- 


mands of that 6op ? It is as clearly demonſtrable, that our hap- 
pineſs depends on our acting agreeable to our make. and conſti- 
tution, as we came out of the hands of our maker, as it is that 
we are rational or ſocial beings. If we deviate from this prin- 


ciple, and find ourſelves unhappy, let us not therefore com- 


plain of the vanity of life. 


« Tt is no great matter,” ſays an ingenious divine,“ whether 
at we ſpend our time moſt in vaxIT v, or in VEXATION OF si- 
« Rr. And, indeed, why ſhould not the vanity which only 


prvxRxs the thoughts, be preferred to that which oNLy Ton- 
MENTS them? The amuſements of which this age is ſo fooliſhly 


fond; 
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find; are not to be rejected, becauſe they divert the fancy, and 
give us pleaſure : on the contrary, they may; on this account, 
be allowed to have ſome degree of utility: tis the 1MMODERATR. 
love of PLEASURE which is dangerous. When we forget the 


true end and meaning of theſe amuſements; when we make 


them our zusixESS or CHIEF employment, * contract a diſ- 


reliſh to ſober and eſſential duties, our LIVES are VAIN; or, to 


expreſs this thought in clearer words, wz are cu, t But 


ſuch amuſements as are either indifferent in their nature, or 
ſuited to our gayer thoughts, without corrueTING the HEART, 
or DECEIVING the UNDERSTANDING, if uſed in MODERATION, are 


deſirable things. Always remember this great leſſon, 


e Pleaſure, or true, or falſely underſtood, . 
cc Our greats evil, or our i groan good.” 


We. may boldly pronounce 85 THAT life bids faireſt to become 


a life of yxLEASURE, which is moſt a life of vixrTus. To have 
60D, and the welfare of mankind, in ALL our thoughts, muſt 
FILL the ſoul with Joy : © The — of the LoxD maketh a merry 
« heart, and giveth joy, and gladneſs, and a long life.” Tis 
this fear which leads us to honor and obey the great parent of 
mankind : it leads us to ſuch an exerciſe both of the head and 
heart, as will render it the vainzsT thing of all, to complain 


that life is NoTHiNG but vanity ! We need but aſk ourſelves, 


whether our purſuits contribute to the honor of 60D, and con- 
ſequently to the good of ſociety ; or whether they have a con- 
trary tendency ? Our hearts may $0METIMEs deceive us in the 


deciſion | 


— 4 * — ee 74 ee 


we make Gops of the objects of our fancies or opinions, appe- 
tites or paſſions, we render ouksxLvts vain creatures, but not 


the ſplendor of life, or the amuſements of it: whatever Exckss 


themſelves BENEFICIAL to mankind, are VAIN 


*Tis vain alfo to attempt more knowledge of any thing than ex- 
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deciſion of this queſtion, but very n unleſs we take PAINS 
to aſſiſt ſuch deceit. | _ 


"hk abs * may is a nt deal of vanity in the world ; ; More, 
I fear, than men, who pretend to wiſdom, are aware of. If 


LIFE ; unleſs by LIrE we mean to confound the onDnR of nature, 
as Cop has appointed, with the prsonDERS of fancy and inen, 


as men have introduced them: let us be INGENUOUS : 


« See ! and confeſs, oxx comfort fill nuf riſe; 


« J this, tho" man's A FOOL, yet GOD 1s wis k.“ 


Not that we are roots, in a religious ſenſe, from NzcsssTyY : 
but if we idolize man or woman; if we are carTIVATED with 


we fall into, it muſt create juſt cauſe of complaint: even know- 
ledge or valor, which have a tendency to vice, or are not in 


« JY ho wicksEDLY is wiſe, Or MADLY brave, 
4 II But the more a FOOL, the more A KNAVE.“ 


perience evinces we Can oa ab + 


% To know in MEASURE what the mind 
May well contain, ofpreſſes elſe with ROW + z 
And ſoon turns wiſdom to folly, 
% 4; nouri iſbment to wind.” 


And 
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And if I was a maſter of sciENcES, and an m in arTs, I 
might alſo ſay, with the poet, 


% How EM t learning, and how VAIN 1s art, 

« But as it MENDs the life, and Guipes the heart!“ 
In a word, whatever we indulge ourſelves in beyond xRASON, 
is VAIN, I ought to throw away my pen with diſdain, if this 
moral writing, inſtead of exerciſing and improving my thoughts, 
diverted them from heaven; or if it occaſioned my neglecting 
one ſocial duty of greater moment: for, as ſurely as man is a 
thinking being, or as we are CHRISTIANS, we muſt diſcover this 
great truth, that N 


« Virtue alone i is happineſs below, 


ce And our BEST knowledge i is ourſelves to know,” 


How vain then is it to ſeek ways of diſſipating our thoughts! 
If we abandon thought, we ABAN DON ourſelves ; and where are 
we to find happineſs, if we are at variance with ourſelves ? But, 
alas, what we think of leaſt, is how to ſubſiſt on our own ſtock : 
we continually fly abroad, as poor indigent wretches, begging for 
a morſel of bread, and generally take what is given us, be it ever 
ſo coarſe. I do not forget how much our happineſs depends on 
ſocial intercourſe : but when all is zi@uT in our own BREAST, 
we ſhall find no jus cauſe to complain of the vanity of life |! 
And if it is xor right, we have the power to correct our- 
ſelves, and this conſideration ought to envigorate the mind, and 
ſupport its energy. We have more at ſtake than the enjoy- 
ment of a dull repetition of the gratification of our ſenſes. Let 
the thoughtleſs laugh, or fing, or dance; let them triumph in 
jollity, or in pomp, they will grow Ti#eD ; it cannot laſt ; it is 
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the pleaſures of piety and virtue, alone, which do not Lor; 
theſe will remain whilſt reaſon can act freely; and rr acon, if 


we attend to its dictates, will guide us ſafe to the end of our 
journey, till we change the 0)zcTs of Tus, for thoſe of ano- 
THER STATE, Nature performs her taſk moſt wonderfully, let 
us perform ours. Even in the great article of life and death, 
what the poet ſays is literally true, that we are gently conducted 
to the grave, 


&« Taught HALF by n HALF 7 by mere decay, 
* To WELCOME death, and CALMLY paſs away! 


Would any one WISH for more ? It is enough that our. glaſs 
runs out FAIRLY. It may alſo be as truly ſaid of the virtuous 


ſenſible man, who has ſeen what life is, and 1s contented to die, 


« From nature's temp rate feaſt he roſe WELL SATISFY p, 
« Thank'd GOD that he had Li vp, and that he by D.“ 


: Surely this is not vanity | nor is it fo, I hope, to receive 1n- 


ſtruction from theſe poetical ſentences. But 

© Let us, (fince life can little more ſupply, © 

« Than juſt to look about us, and to die,)“ 
conſider attentively for what END our being is given us, and by 
what MEANS to obtain that END. Happineſs is the object in 
view, not of this life only, but of a future ſtate alſo. From 


our BAGERNEss to graſp that portion of felicity which this world 
affords, we may form ſome idea of thoſe permanent joys which 


we have in reverſion; and hence learn to quicken our endevors 


towards the attainment of them; that whether it pleaſes heaven to 
make our abode in theſe regions of mortality of very long or ſhort 


duration, we may be always xzavy and wiLLING to launch into 
2 cternity. 


4 
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eternity. Virtue has charms to inſpire us with ſuch refignation ; 
it is the MEANS, the only means of doing it: whilſt we are 
virtuous we ſhall never grow piss ATISTIED with life, for diſſa- 
tisfaction ariſes chiefly from a wretched ſatiety which virtue 
never knows. The virtuous mind can hardly be at variance 


with ITSELF, nor yet with the worry ; RESIGNATION, Hor, 
COMFORT, PLEASURE, JOY, are always its attendants. Under 


: theſe circumſtances. we ſhall deſire to LIVE as long as nature * | 
| Fre and then be contented to die. 


Let us try to find out where this great misfortune lies, which 
has made ſo many, even wiſe men, complain i in very. pathetic 
terms, of the vanity of life: let us freely enquire, if we had the 
ſame. active belief, not merely a paſſive aſſent, but I ſay the 
ſame acTivE belief in our HRAR TS, which we are ſo liberal in 
declaring with our roN GES, that there is a 60D that the ſoul 
is IMMORTAL | that there is a ſtate of xeEwarDs for coop, 
as well as PUNISHMENTS for EVIL, would it till be a ſubject 
of complaint that LIE is a ſcene of vanity ? or would it be 
DELIGHTFULLY employed i in the SERVICE and ADORATION of that 
God? And if his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs has appointed to 
every thing its proper end, 'how can the life of man be VANITY? 


FarewELL I am yours, Sec. 
L E T TER XL.. 
Zo the Pee | 
Mavpa My 
TAKE it for granted, that neither you, to whom I am 


writing, nor any body whom I ſhall venture to encounter, 


heſitates a moment to acknowledge the belief of a oo Whence 
| - could 


a 
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could you, or I, or any rational being, derive our reaſon, and 
all the faculties of our souls, but from ſome PIxsT cavuse, 
which poſſeſſes theſe powers in perfection? Or what Aden 


could contrive and execute ſo admirable a piece of machinery, as 


a human body, but ſome agent whole wiſdom, knowledge, and 
power, is incomprehenſible to our finite capacities? How can 


ſuch Errers be without a causs ; and what could this cauſe 
be leſs than a 60D ? This belief is not only founded in xEASOx, 
and the almoſt univerſal conſent of mankind, but xEASON is 
corroborated by FAITH, faith in an inviſible and incomprehen- 


fible being, derived from the evidence of things ſeen. Reafon 
and faith having received a ſatisfactory teſtimony, our very 
SENSEs alſo compel us to acknowledge this great truth. What 
do we ſee, or hear, or feel, that, if we attempt to trace it to 


a firſt caufe, does not enforce the belief of a cop? Look 
up to the heavens ; behold the ſun, moon, and ſtars; or down 


on the earth, and afk yourſelf if every object does not proclaim 
his S together with his wiſdom and power? © 
0 The ſpacious firmament' on bab, 
« And all the blue etherial ſly, 
« And ſpangled heavens, a: ſhining 28 


« Ther . ori 1 proclaim. 


II. 
Hoen as the evening flars prevail, 
“ The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the lift ning earth, 
Declares the fiery. of her birth. . 


ROY 
SY 
Lek 


2055 


FO i 17. What 1 in ; Gin | Hence, al 
* Move round this dark terretria 1 
M bat tho no real voice, nor ſound, 


and the jew ; 


BELIEF Ve GO p. 
pang 


ce Mile all the ſtars around her burn, 


ce Aud all the planets in their turn, 


te Proclaim the tidings. as they roll, 


"I te Aud He cad the rruth fro am Lei 1 4. 0 


W. 


9 1 


3 An iff rein radiant orbs be Jn , 


V. 
« Inreaſon's ear they all rejoice, 


And utter forth à glorious voice, 


« For ever finging as they ſhin, 
&« The hand that made us is divine! © 


A 


T 2 


13 


8 


Thus far Mr. appison, to the beſt of my memory. Indeed if we 
obſerve attentively, either the calm or tremendous operations of 
nature : if we mark only common -appearances; the amaz- 
ing beauty and variety of the viſible world ; with the wonderful 
powers of human reaſon, and the order of moral agents: do they 
not all convince the philoſopher, and the peaſant; the chriſtian, 
the mahommedan, and the heathen, of the bo- 
N10Nn of a FIR8T CAUSE, from which all things muſt derive their 
exiſtence, and on which all things muſt depend ? I am yours, 


LET 


Ro 
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LETTER An. 2 
4 the * gh Ks 3 ; ay 


Maran, 


IMMORTALITY of the ſoul. I told you that I endevored 


of my own heart, whether it correſponded with the general 
received opinions of other men or not. Tis with difficulty 
we collect our thoughts on this. important. ſubject. By a habit 
of AcTING inconſiſtent with this belief, our RAR TS, I am ſorry 


TONGUES. 


But from what I remark of others, FEE Shit J obſerve of 
the operations of my own mind, with all the attention I am 


elf her own object, 1 riſe ſuperior to all earthly concerns; | 


tells me 1 am [MMORTAL | 


Th arguments drawn from my REASON co-operate with my 
FAITH, neither of which will ſuffer my uNDErsTAaNnDING to doubt 
of the authority of divine writ ; whilſt the purity and conſiſt- 


ſure then as we are thinking beings; as ſure as the chriſtian re- 
ligion is not a fraud, to delude mankind, the foul is 11Mmos- 
TAL : It CAN and Doxs exiſt after its ſeparation from the body. 


OU demanded | next what notions 75 entertained of the 


to adopt a principle which might relieve the anxious reſearches 


to ſay it, do not ſeem | to have an exact correſpondence with our 


capable of ſupporting ; when my SENSES are compoſed, and 
the ayenues to my heart guarded ; when my ſoul makes her- 


forget I have a body; I feel the influence of a POWER "Fen 


ency of revelation draws my HEART alſo to ſubſcribe to it. As 


Without 


2 


. 
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Without attempting to puzzle you, or myſelf, concerning the 
[MMATERIALITY of the ſoul, as deducible from the nature of its 
powers, what meaning have we when we ſay, What will BE- 
« COE of ME when Tam DEAD?“ Common ſenſe teaches us to 
conſider the ſoul as very different in ſubſtance from the body. 
Every peaſant, every child knows the body will moulder into 
duſt ; but the ruſtic who, in a fit of the ſtone, faid, © If 1 
9 eight once get this breath of mine out of my body, I would 
« take care it ſhould never get in again,” was it not from a 


conſciouſneſs of an exiſtence after death, ſeparate from his 


body ? His declaration by no means implies that he ever once 
thought of CEASING To BE; he only wiſhed to be free from 
PAIN, and ſuppoſed he ſhould be naeey ſome how, or ſome 
where. To us, as chriſtians, theſe are no difficulties; - *tis enough 
that we RESIGN to heaven, and BELIEVE we ſhall bs happy. 


whatever ht INSTINCT of beaſts may "a their POWERS, tho” 


they xesEMBLE reaſon, are ſurely of a very different nature; 
THEY cannot be conſidered as creatures which are accountable ; 


THEY give no tokens of any apprehenſion of the being of a Gop. 
But for the reaſons I apprehend they azz NOH accountable, it is as 


' PLAINLY DEDUCIBLE, from the xATURE of My thoughts, and the 


freedom with which I act, that I AM an ACCOUNTABLE being. 


The conſciouſneſs of this, convinces me that my ours is immor- 
tal: 


« Elſe whence this pleaſing EY this FOND deſire, 
« This LONGING after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret DREAD, and inward horror 


* Of falling into "RO 2 


Whether 
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Whether I ſhould have entertained: a belief that my ſoul will 
exif aſter death, had I been' nouriſhed by a wolf, and bred in 
a foreſt like a ſavage beaſt, I do not think eſſential to enquire : 
let it ſuffice that the free exerciſe of my reaſon, as improved by 
ſaciety, furniſhes me with the means of arriving at the know- | 
ledge of a truth ſo eſſential to my happineſs. As I now deliver 


my thoughts to you, I have read, and heard others talk on this 
ſubject. It is thus we mutually improve and aſſiſt each other: 


mankind are not equally enlightened, nor have we all the ſame 
opportunities of knowledge, but it is one of the ſocial duties to 


communicate our thoughts, 


Since it is fo repugnant to the dictates of reaſon, to believe 
that a MAN, after death, is no more than a pos; ſince it is ſo 


natural to the ſoul to 


Shrink back and Harl at de frudtion,” i 


we muſt hence allo conclude, that it is IMMORTAL. But can 


we hefitate a moment to adopt the belief of what is ſo expli- 
citly revealed by cop himſelf in the ſcriprures, and which, if 


we abandon, we ſhall find ourſelves BEwWILDERRED ? And what 


thought can fre the ſoul with a nobler AMBITION, than the de- 
fire of conquesT, that we may Live for Ever; being as88URED 
of victory if we exert our ſtrength ; but if we do not combat, 
that we muſt IE, we muſt be loſt and undone for EVER? Aſk 
yourſelf fairly, what can xz as0N, what can the NATURAL GREAT- 
Nuss of the ſoul, deſire more? What ſtronger intimations of a 


future ſtate can we wiſh for, to animate our purſuits, than ſuch 


as we have received? Think ſeriouſly on this ſubject, and be 


as 
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as INGENUOUs as SERIOUS. Generous minds are always inge- 
nuous with others, ſhall they not be ſo to themſelves? And if 
they are ſo in the lefler affairs of life, ſhall they not be the fame 
in the momentous concerns of eternity! We czasr to be chxI- 
$STIANS, when we CEASE to believe the RT ALITY of the ſoul. 
Indeed we. cannot adopt the TEN ETS of jews, or MAHOMME- = 
DANS, nor of ſome PAGANS, without believing i it. 


However the mind might labor under the i ignorance i in which 
it was once involved, the common dictates of xr.ason, if we 
could ſeparate them from the religion we profeſs, now ſeem to 
plead irreſiſtibly in behalf of this great truth. 15 


«© Tis the divinity that dwells within is, 
« Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafrer, 
ce And intimates eternity to mam! 


Gov ! man's freedom of acting! virtue! vice | immortality | 
eternity | the diſtin& ideas of theſe, enforce the belief of each 


other. Apiru. I am youth Sc. 


LETTER XLVIIL 
7 tbo ſame. 


MaDa\ M, 7 | 

O form an adequate notion of religion, we muſt confies 
'F that the great object of the ſoul, is the 60D from whom 
it is derived, who made us and the woxl D; who made all that 
is made. Hence we may conclude, how unworthy it is of the 
excellency of our nature, that the children of 1 worry 
„ ſhould be wis ER, in THE UR generation, than tlie children of 
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edifice, through a ridiculous ſolicitude how to arrange the pic- 
tures in a certain apartment of ir, eſpecially if he depended on 


of him, or to be vicious, will as certainly n us miſerable. 


tice. To obſerve this the more exactly, we muſt take into the 
conſideration our WHOLE exiſtence, and not the moments of a 


LIGHT :” that is, that mankind ſhould know ſo well how to 
conduct the common affairs. of life, and be i ignorant or inattentive 
towards him who made the world! We ſhould think that man 
fooliſh as well as ungrateful, who forgot the donor of the ſtately 


the further bounty of the donor for the ſupport of i it. 


To Tawinx of GoD, and to practice virTuz in obedience to 
his laws, is the ſupreme happineſs of men; and not to think 


Adopt this as a principle ; adhere to it, follow it ; part with 
your life, but never abandon it, neither in theory, nor in prac- 


tranſitory life _ FAREWELL. 1 am yours, &c. 


IL. E. T 1 E R XIIX. 
To the ſee 


Ma DAM, 
HE notion J entertained of rewards and puniſhments at- 
ter death, and what may immediately follow the ſepa- 
ration of ſoul and body, was the next wget. of Your Fagaby. 


The oxeat queſtion 3 is, bat are we to da to n ETERNAL 
life ? you know our savioun's anſwer was, © to love G6op with 
© ALL our HEART, with ALL our soul, with ALL our STRENGTH, 
with ALL our MIND, and our neighbor as ourſelves.” We do 
not appear capable of reaching to the HEIGHT to which the 

mind 
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mind aſpires. I ſuppoſe, at leaſt, no man ever reached to the 
ſummit of his own longings after virtue; Lee no man can 
act up fully and entirely to his own id of it. This is an- 
other proof that the ſoul is immortal; or, in other words, that 
we are MADE, and INTENDED by the MAR ER, for a ſtate of greater 

perfection than the preſent i is capable of. Every rational being 
muſt be well aſſured, from the deduQions'of rzasoN, and alſo 
from the WITTEN LAW or. GoD, that in order to be happy after 
death, the virtuous part of our character muſt PREONDERA TR: 
but who can comfort themſelves in this article, who do not 
ENDE VOR to be COMPLETLY VIRTUOUs ? We ought, in a religi- 
ous ſenſe, to have 60D in ALL our thoughts: and the more we 
onky him, the more we ſhall delight to THINK of him. As 
ſoon as we are removed, by death, from the objects which, in 
ſome meaſure, now obſtruct the free operations of the mind; 
having no longer any bar or hindrance, we ſhall be capable 4 
all the happineſs which we can now poſſibly conceive the moſt 
happy on earth do, or can enjoy; and a great deal more, of 
which we can have no conception at preſent. The ambition 
which is natural to the ſoul, and with which we now ſee brave 
ſpirits often fired, I ſuppoſe, will then be gratified : the thirſt 
with which it lanuiſhed in the purſuit of virtue, will be re- 
lieved and completely ſatisfied. 


| You kxow that we are told, it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the full extent of either rewards or 
puniſhments. It ſeems to be as vain to attempt fixing their li- 
mits, as to form adequate ideas of INFINITE mercy, or infinite 
JUSTICE One of the ſins we are apt to fall into, is being cu- 

U RIOUS, 
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xIOUS, beyond the bounds preſcribed by religion. I do not 

| mean, however, to condemn your enquiries ; I ſhould think 
myſelf happy, if I could give you any ſatisfaction. My belief 
is, that we ſhall enjoy a FORETASTE of the felicity of bleſſed 
ſpirits, or ſuffer ſome degree of the miſeries of the damned, 
immediately after death. I have no notion of exiſtence with- 
out conſciouſneſs ; or of conſciouſneſs without pain or plea- 
ſure; more than I have of being MoRTAL, and IxMORTAL, at 
the ſame time: but to what DEOREE our conſciouſneſs after 
death will riſe, heaven only knows. Were there no conſciouſ- 
neſs, we e might fay, with Haul r, 


Jo die, — to ſſeep. — No more.” 


but, with him, we muſt add, 


" Ti die,. — to fleep ;—to fees, perchance to dream / 1 
« Aye, there's the xuB ; for in that flee of death, 0 
« What dreams may com , when we have Aga of 5 
« This mortal coil! — | 


Our HaziT of thinking, be it coop or EVIL, I believe, will re- 
main with us: and I have generally obſerved, that as we LIVE, 
we DIE, It is not uncommon to miſtake a DEs1RE, or INTEN=- 
riox, to devote ourſelves ENTIRELY- to the practice of virtue, 
for that REAL change which ſuch devotion of ourſelves implies : 
but remember, that unleſs we pix clear and determinate points, 
in which we ſuppoſe virtue conſiſts ; and obſerve them when 
FIXED, in reſolving to be VIRTUOUS, we really reſolve on we 
know not what. 


Since 
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dince death cloſes all accounts, with regard to our probation, 

or ability of doing any thing acceptable to 60D ; however inte- 
reſting this enquiry, about immediate pain or pleaſure may be, 
conſidered in the light of inducing us to LIVE wELL, it is other- 
wiſe but an empty ſpeculation ; and therefore it may be, that 
we have fo few lights to guide ourſelves by. | 


As Hors is fo pleaſing a paſſion, ad ran painful, per- 
haps our conſciouſneſs may conſiſt in ſomething ſimilar to them. 
The meaſure of our preſent virtue or vice, to which the decrees 
of heaven have appointed ſuch a pleaſing o or PR * 
can be diſcovered only by the TRIAL. 


And what ſhall we gain by ſuppoſing that we ſhall sL RET till 
the great day of accounts? We know not when that day may 
be: but be it TEN, or TEN THOUSAND years diſtant ; be the 
interval ever ſo great between the point of time, in which our 
conſciouſneſs ceaſes, and that in which it is reſtored to us, it | 
muſt appear but as a moment. 98 


Not to amuſe ourſelves with vague conjectures, we may con- 
template the parable of the RIH MAN and Lazarus. We may 
alſo draw inſtruction from the declaration of our savious to the 
penitent thief: his words are, ( To- Dar ſhalt thou be with me 
* in rARADISE.“ Vou know divines have taken care to guard 
us againſt the preſumptuous fin of deferring our repentance, and 
explained the folly of reſting our hopes on this ſingular incident. 
It is very plain, however, this was a 600D man, at this time, 
tho' he was condemned to ſuffer death for theft. 


U 2- But 
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But ir the foul preſerves its conſciouſneſs after death; ir the 


PENITENT thief was to enter upon a ftate of PLEASURE ; the 
impenitent one, we may preſume, would enter upon. a ſtate of 


PAIN, The caſe might be fingular as to the forgiveneſs of 


| fins, upon the ſuppoſed Larꝝ repentance ; but we cannot ima- 


gine it was fo, as to the promiſe of immediate bliſs 1 in a future 


ſtate, 


As a further reaſon for this OPINION, concerning pleaſure or 
pain, immediately after*death, we may conſider the eLEasuRE 


which generally attends. 600D actions, and 600D thoughts; and 
the ralx we ſuffer from the contrary, in our vRRESE xx ſtate, 


immediately after the commiſſion. Upon this principle it is 
almoſt demonſtrable, that we may carry heaven or hell with us, 
in our own breaſt, into the regions of departed ſouls. As this 
notion ſeems to add weight to the motives which rouſe us to a 
ſenſe of virtue, let us adopt the belief of i it ; remembering, that 


the precepts of our religion forbid us to PERPLEX ourſelves about 
unneceſſary knowledge. We are commanded to proceed on 


our way with COMFORT and. HOPE: 


Hope humbly then, with as pinions ſoar, 
* Wait the great teacher DEATH, and GOD adore; 
M hat ruTURE Bliſs, be gives not thee to know, 
« But gives that Hoes to be thy COMFORT. now. 


May yovus hope find its . in the "wy of happy ſpirits 


Abrzv. Iam yours, Ec, 


E E T. 
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LETTER 12 
_ Te. ths n. 


4 * 4 


Mapau, 
UCH more may be ſaid in two hours covetliBdh, than 
any reaſonable man would attempt to include in two 
or three letters, eſpecially when they are addreſſed to A LADY. 


T ks paſſions and different tempers of men; our various fi- 
tuations in life, and the good or evil ariſing Roin thence, with 
regard to a future ſtate, was alſo a ſubject of our diſcourſe. - 

told you my notion, that as cop is infinitely wiſe and juſt, there- 
fore it muſt fellow that all things are- weighed | in the ſeales of 
INFINITE JUSTICE, and conſidered with 1NFINITE MERCY. It i is 
impoſſible to fathom theſe attributes; the very attempt is im pi- 
ous; neither ought we to pry into the concerns of others; we 

ſhall find buſineſs enough Ar HOME : man is a WORLD to 2 
ſelf, and muſt be co how he conducts the concerns of it. 


Every mortal is | prone to 1 but ſome propenſities are not 
ſo much the effects of malignity of diſpoſition, as of weakneſs 
or infirmity of mind, arifing from its affinity with the body: 


« Hence di F. rent paſſions more or te fs enflame, | 
* Prong, or weak, the organs of the frame. F 
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But as with regard to the op, men who are ſubject to buen 
ought by all means to abſtain from hard drinking; ſo in the 
soul, the cauſes which increaſe the diſorders of it, ought with 
equal care to be'avoiped.. Virtue and vice depend ſo much 

2 on 
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on the rassoNs, that things appear to us in quite different 
lights, as theſe are gentle or turbulent, well, or ill governed. 


Mr. vor E ſays, 


cc The ruling paſſi 701, be it what it wWll, 
« The ruling paſſion governs reaſon Hill.“ 


Theſe lines ſound very prettily, but T hope they are not ſtrietiy 
true. In plain proſe it may ſtand thus: The ſtrongeſt paſſion 
in the breaſt always prevails over reaſon. Every breaſt, I be- 
lieve, has its RULING PASSION, but ſurely reaſon is not at- 
ways ſubſervient to ſuch paſſion... The predominant inclina- 
tion of the mind may give reaſon a BYas, but does not therefore 
GOVERN it. We may grant, indeed, that when this ruling 
paſſion has the greater 1 mixture of 600D, tho EVIL be blended 
with it, then Mr. yors 's remark. WIE. A 1s 


« Th eternal art educing Go from 1LT, 

« Grafts on THIS PASSION out BEST principle. 

« "Tis thus the MERCURY f anan is fer d, 

« Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix d; 
&« The drofs cements what elſe were too refin d, 

« 4nd in one intereft body as with mind. 


You will find that this philoſophical poet goes on to explain his 
meaning, which ſeems to be entirely agreeable to experience, 
and demonſtrates how reaſon and paſſion mutually a& on each 
other, perhaps near the ſame in him whoſe reaſon is ftrong, 
as in him whoſe paſſions are weak. Nor is the wiſdom of 
providence leſs demonſtrable, that thoſe who have the 
e — have generally the ſtrongeſt paſſions. Our 


actions 


5 


* 
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actions are often aſcribed to ſtrength of paſſion, which ought 


rather to be charged to the weakneſs of reaſon. He remarks 
further, that our virTuzs often ariſe from our eass10Ns. 


« Fee anger, zeal, and fortitude ſupply ; 

« Fv'n avarice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 

« Luft, thro ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all woman-kind : 

« Envy, to which th ignoble mind's a fave, 

« Is emulation in the learn d or brave: © 

« Wor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

« Dy what will grow n pride, or grow 071 ſhame.” 


I apprehend this to be the ſtate of the human ſoul. If we 


are not deaf to the voice of reaſon, we ſhall find the proper 


object of the paſſion, and conſequently both reaſon and paſſion 
will be employed together in promoting our own good, and the 
welfare of ſociety. But if we leave REASON diſregarded, the 
paſſions will arrogate the command, find THhRMSELVES their ob- 
jects, fruſtrate the end of life, and produce miſery. From the 
RULING paſſion juſt mentioned, ariſes many of the differences 
we find in the diſpoſitions and fituations of men, their virtues 
or vices, and even their proſperity and adverſity. It 1s a great 
point to diſcover this paſſion, early in life, and to cheriſh or 


correct it, as we find it beneficial or injurious to ourſelves or 
others. 


Many have been wreck'd without diſcovering their 
danger; and ſome have made war with nature, by a fierce op- 


poſition of their beſt good quality, or loſt their wits by ene ag 
ing a Leight of virtue Which they were not capable of. 


It: 
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It is more eaſy to ſay what we ſhould NOT do, as what y we 
$HoULD'; but neither our REASON nor our PASSIONS will ever 
be entirely at xzsT, To complain of being what we are, is to 
com plain of the author of nature, that we are not made as we 

ought to be, -Man is a PERFECT creature; as perfect ſurely, in 
his "Lind, as a horſe or a crow. We, indeed, have REASON to 
direct us, to cHoosx or to REJECT, whatever our appetites or 


paſſions may lead us to: but theſe animals being left to in- 


ſtinct, there can be no harm in cheir eating hay, or feeding on 


carrion. 


Vou may obſerve further, that there ſeems to be ſome ana- 
logy in the government of the ſoul and body, compared with 


political government; the leaſt imperfect form is a mixture of 


the loweſt with the higheſt members of the community: ſo the 


government of the human ſoul very plainly ariſes from PAS sIONs 
as well as REAs0N, Frequent conteſts will ariſe in the poLIrr- 


CAL as well as MORAL government; but as the common end is 


HAPPINESS, Where no unnatural violence is uſed on either fide, 


the reſult will be concorpd and Harmony. We find the ſame 


in the material world, 


* here ALL ſubfiſts by elemental STRIFE, 


And PASSIONS are the ELEMENTS of life.” 


Nor can this doctrine be in the leaſt dangerous: we cannot err 
ſo much as to commit ourſelves to the guidance of our paſſions, 
and think it right to do ſo. No reaſonable creature doubts 
that the pleaſures of xEASON are the us, that is, the moſt 


pure, durable, and exalted ; that a man's orcateſt glory is the 
exerciſe 


8 
TING 
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exerciſe of his reaſon : or that his. happineſs muſt ariſe from the 
good government of his paſſions; but yet there are few m_—_ 
or thoughts in which the paſſions are entirely unintereſted. 
is not eaſy to TALK: of PURE ABSTRACT REASON, but how Dir PI- 


CULT is it to act up to the dictates of it! Thoſe who in their 
diſcourſes have deified reaſon moſt, have not been the leſs ſen- 
ſible of the power and influence of the paſſions; tho' they may 
have been beſt acquainted how much the virtue and happineſs 


of life depends on their being well regulated. We muſt en- 


devor to diſtinguiſh the picTaTzs of reaſon from the 1nxLu- 


ENCE of the paſſions; and to make them both ſubſervient to 


_ our duty to GOD and- man. 


But who can tell the exact at of ALLOWANCE wht will 
be made for us under the various circumſtances of life? Tis 


difficult, if not impoſſible, to know our own hearts; how 


much more to comprehend the knowledge which cop "Fg of 
them. Men of tender minds are apt to be depreſſed with the 


conſciouſneſs of IN TIXMITIESs, as if they were vicks. Others, ä 
of lively ſpirits, exult in a preſumption of poffeſſing VIRTUES 


which are ſometimes the produce of pride or vanity ; whilſt both 
are apt enough to aſcribe all their good actions entirely to, a 


| ſenſe of moral obligation, The enquiry may be reduced to this 


iflue : as there are degrees in virTus, ſo there are in UNDE8R- 
s TAN DING allo, to diſtinguiſh virtue from vice. 


With regard to the paſſions of pride or humility ; ambition 
or lowlineſs; avarice or beneficence; hope or fear; love or ha- 
tred; meekneſs or anger; compaſſion or cruelty ; there is no 


doubt our virtue depends much on them, And not to deceive 
X ___our= 
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ourſelves, we muſt not conſider ſo much what the wozup will 
think of us, in regard to any of theſe, but what we think of 
ourſelves ; what are the real duties of xzL1610N and humanity; 
and which is the drs T way to be happy here and hereafter, 
We muſt deal with our hearts, as acting under the eye of an 
omniſcient cop, and render all our MoTives, as pure, regular, 
and confiftent as poſſible. Tho men differ ſo much from 
each other, the human heart is ſo near the ſame, that the ſame 
cauſes generally produce the ſame effects; and we may gene- 
rally learn how to become virtuous or vicious, by obſerving 
and imitating the conduct of others. You will hear ſome ac- 
cuſed of hypocriſy, who are really no hypocrites, but only in- 
conſtant in temper, or irreſolute in their purſuits of virtue, and 
act moſt againſt their own hearts, when they are leaſt virtuous, 


Our thoughts, and conſequently our actions, our virtues and 
vices, undoubtedly receive a tincture from our conſtitution, 
education, external circumſtances, and the objects with which 
we converſe ; but moſt of all from the ruxx or MIND which 
characterizes the man. And after all the enquiry we can make, 
for the ſeveral cauſes of virtue and vice, which do not feem to 
be entirely the reſult of thought and deſign, and which we can- 
not trace out, let theſe cauſes be what they may, we ſeldom 
miſtake vice for virtue, and may fill be aſſured that vigTus 1s 
OUR SUPREME FELICITY. — 


We alſo les” that the greateſt temptations „and the worſt 
ſituations and circumſtances; in life, afford becnfon for the moſt 
heroic virtues. Without the conſideration of an after-reckon- 


5 5 ing, 
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ing, our tempers and inclinations are ſeldom ſo good as to ren- 
der us enathoured with virtue for virtue's fake : but taking in 
this conſideration, the motives to correct the worſt diſpoſitions 
are ſtrong enough to render them ſubſervient to the Fe of 
religion. F AREWELL, Ta am n yours, Ge. 
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I religion, that 'SECURITY is Our, greateſt ENEMY. From 


our very make we are ſubject to fall. We could not, as free 


agents, be entitled to a reward, if we did not chooſe virtue; 5 


and if vice were unavoidable, we could not be ſubject to pu- 


niſhment. 


Cohſider life as a CAMPAIGN, in which mankind are equally 


| engaged to bear the toils, and ſubmit to the piscieLINE of it. 


Learn of me,” ſays the great captain of our falvation, for 1 

« am meek and lowly, and you ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls.” 
You may eaſily infer from hence, how entirely inconſiſtent 
pride and ambition are with the chriſtian religion. Conſider 
attentively the PowERs of RESIGNATION 3 you will then be ſen- 
ſible of the roxcs of religion. If we reflect on our own make, 
we ſhall eaſily diſcover, that without an entire reſignation to 
GoD, there can properly be no true religion. Chriſtianity, = 

particular, depends on MEzxNEss, and a docile diſpofition. 1 
we do Nor reflect on theſe things, we ſhall not diſcover Eg 
MORE than we ſhall unvszsTanD a language without LEARNING 
x X 2 y; „ 
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'RESTGNATION ail FORTITUDE. ET 


\ISa Randing maxim in politics, and in war, as well a a8 in 
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it, This is xx, not in a religious or philoſophical ſenſe only, 


but in coumon sENSE. Thus you ſee the 2— ow atten- 


tion, vigilance, humility, reſignation. 


If the ſeriptures have brought immortality to light, and con- 
tain a revelation of the wiLL of cop, as I firmly believe, by 
them we learn that the great yzIincs and ſavior of mankind, 


will one day come to judge the world : we muſt now ſummons 


all our fortitude and piety, to prepare for that great event, as 


if it might happen to-day. We are ſure: it wiLL happen, and 


with reſpect to us, it may be to-day or to-morrow. Eternal 
pleaſures, and eternal pains, will then be diſpenſed with ſuch 
an equal hand, that however we may ſtartle at the word ETRR- 
Nat, the wicxzD themſelves will approve the ſentence that 


CONDEMNS . them. I am yours, Sc. 


LET TREE. LY 
To the ſame. 

MAD AM, „ „ 
OTHING is more frequent in common life, than to 
N obſerve people aiming at things which it is not poſſible 
to accompliſh for want of the usans. Philoſophers may ha- 
rangue, and divines may preach; but if they do not bring 
their inſtruction down to the capacity of the hearer; or if he 
refuſes to hear the voice of reaſon, all will be to no * 


Can we reaſonably expect to be religions, anden reading 
the ſcriptures and religious books? Religious converſation is not 
in faſhion : if we cannot cox VERSE on theſe ſubjects, we muſt 
READ: and reading will naturally qualify us to think: we 
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enter into the concerns of a ruTuUrE ſtate, without FRE 
EN TIL and ſilently converſing with ourſelves? impoſſible 
What ſhall we make of our laſt long reckoning? How will it be 
perplexed with intricacies, unleſs we account oſten with our 
own hearts, fairly and diſtinctly? Is this the language of the 
e It is the language of reaſon and common * 


K che heart is sTAIxED, and whoſe, alas, is. not, 2 80 muſt 
ſtrive to CLEANSE it; it will nor cleanſe itſelf. If the mind is 
diſeaſed, we muſt wok the remedy from his preſcriptions who 


what irreſiſtible perſuaſion does HE invite! ©* Come unto me ALL 
that TRAVEL and are HEAvy laden, and I wi. refreſh you.” 
Do you believe that words exactly correſpondent with theſe, 
tho not in our language, were really ſpoken by the ſavior of 
mankind ? Do you believe he intended by this declaration to 
comfort and ſupport, not only thoſe who were in his company, 
at that time, but all the children of men, through all genera- 
tions, to the end of the world ? If you Do believe, you will 
conſider this as a very ſtrong and perſuaſive invitation to accept 
of mercy : if you po Nor believe it, you may as well give up 
all pretenſions to the belief of the schirrukks. 


" propoſe the queſtion dogitanicatly ; ; I know you BELIEVR: 
. but the beſt trial we can make of our own hearts, how our ac- 
counts ſtand, is to examine ourſelves if we perform our addreſ- 
ſes to the ALMIGHTY in a proper manner. Lou remember the 


cc thy 


muſt alſo LEARN to THINK, as we learn to TaLx. Can we 


is emphatically ſtiled the great phyſician of ſouls : and with 


inſtruction given us by a very wiſe man: Be not raſh with 
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thy mouth, and let not thine heart be HasTy to utter any 
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« thing before oo: for cop is in man and thou upon 
© xarTH, therefore let thy words be E.]; but yew, as they 
ought to be, they may be Too raw, as they ate always to 
Many, when the mind wanders from the ſubject. We are apt 


to flatter ourſelves that all i is well, when we recover from ONE 


folly, tho! we fall into AorHER. But this ſeems to be the 
criterion; if we can addreſs our maker with a RATIONAL. PIETY, 
we may hope he will MAR us. For this purpoſe the heart muſt 
be ſincere, and not fondly devoted to any other object. It is 
true, the integrity of our words and actions ſanctifies our lives 
and is an indiſpenfable preparative for prayer: and if we LIVE 


well, tis probable we ſhall Ray well. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that ſome minds are with great difficulty confined 
to any object; and unleſs we keep our attention cloſe to the 


ſenſe and meaning of our words, 1 fear we ſhall never perform 
our devotion in a manner acceptable to GoD ; nor CAN we offer 


the incenſe of prayer without zeal ; nor without an awful ſenſe 
of His power and perfection to hom we addreſs ourſelves. | 
If we previouſly conſidered the meaſure of c our own ſtrength, 
this duty would become more eafy : ſome. are more able to 
pray for an hour, than others for a minute. vou bade often 


heard it ſaid, that to sav prayers, is not praying. I know a 


certain lady of quality, indeed ſhe is old, who has prayers con- 
ſtantly i in her family as well as prays in her cloſet ; 3 and if ſhe 
is conſcious of forgetting what ſhe is about, ſhe at any time be- 
gins again. Prayer, by a very apt figure, is called a ſovereign | 


BALM to heal the wounds which fin and folly make in the ſoul : 


but if we do not uſe it properly, we ſhall Romy obtain the cure. 
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Our public prayers, I 8 are a little t too "Eg if the 
prieſt 3 is apt to be lazy or inattentive, or has unhappily fo bad an 
BAR, that one cannot tell if he reads, or ſings, let him have ſome 


other honorable em ployment, but not attempt to be the LE AE 


of prayers. Let us enjoy all the advantages which can be de- 
fired, we ſhall often be cold and liſtleſs; "this, OY _ 


others, is one inſtance of human FRAILTY., 


The polite — is certainly more negligent hai date 4 
have fewer advantages. Was the zvENninG ſervice of the fab- 


bath, for inſtance, appointed only for domeſtics and mecha- 


nics? Among the Low ER claſſes of the people, we hear of ſome 
going to the gallows for breaking the ſabbath; that is, not go- 
ing to church, and performing the duty of prayer. And among 


the HICHER, thoſe who attend the worſhip of cop, ONLY in the 


morning, ſeem to perform onLy half their duty; and according 

to the common courſe of things, muſt be the worſe chriſtians 
for ſuch omiſſion, and will be accountable for it hereafter. It 
is obvious to common ſenſe, that this negle& took its riſe from 
a want of piety, and is n by indglence and luxurious 
indylgencies. 


Thiflead of contenting ourſelves with a mere indolent inactive 


belief of a 60D, and of our dependance on his providence, we 
ought to make uſe of all opportunities to demonſtrate the im- 
preſſion this belief makes upon us by every proper act of devo- 
tion. There are certain times that call for our acknewledg- 
ments in n fo high a degree, that when we withhold them, we 
| | | "ks 
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deny, in fact, chat GOD is the beneficent LokD of all we en- 


Joy. ot; „ 
s we = = 1 tranſport, upon the arrival of any 
good news, thank Go D]! But it is not the faſhion of 
many GREAT tables, nor of all LITTLE ones, to give any te. 
ſtimony of acknowledgment to him for their daily bread, 
You may have heard old people talk of the antient cuſtom 
of great families keeping charlalxs. Was it the fault of the 
lord, or the prieſt, that this cuſtom was diſcontinued ? I fear 
piety has not gained any ground upon it. As to the practice of 
FANATICS in praying over their meat till it was cold; this being 
enthuſiaſtic, - if not hypocritical, we are fallen into the contrary 
extreme, a and refining upon the too great oA v of former 
ages, are become a GRACELEsS generation. Gnacx, as it is 
vulgarly called, is either not ſaid at ALL, or oNLx $AID. You 
muſt have obſerved, that the common words, © fo A we | 
ARE GOING TO RECEIVE, THE LORD MAKE US THANKFUL,” are 
hurried over as a matter of form, ſeldom heard by half the 
company, and never regarded by a quarter of it. Even your 
middling fort of people, whoſe fortunes give them no title to be 
faſhionably irreligious, are faſhionable enough in this reſpect. 
Is not this abſurd ? is it not TRIFLING with the aLuicuTy ? We 
ſee, in this inſtance, a col DxESs and INDIFFERENCE, to reli- 
gous concerns, which is almoſt become the characteriſtic of 
this nation. It is indeed the contrary extreme to ſuperſtition ; 
yet it is an evil of ſo DANGEROUS a nature, that we ought to 


ſhudder at the thought of it. 


Among the few who keep up to the ſeriouſneſs and recollec- 


tion which becomes every kind of prayer, can you hear GRACE 
| pro- 
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pronounced in a proper manner, without confeſſing a cop, | | 
and acknowledging your dependance on him for your ſupport ? 1 
If we do not colle& our thoughts on this occaſion, we had bet- | | 
ter not repeat the wokps, which are intended to excite corre- i = 
ſpondent 1DbE AS. Thoſe who cannot pray over their meat for a RE, 


quarter of a minute, (for I would not recommend ſuch prayer 
to be longer) how can they pretend to pray at church for three 1 
quarters of an hour? Suppoſe the ACE were to this effect; — N 
« Supply, O LorD, the neceſſities of other men; and pin 
ce our hearts with gratitude for thy continual mercies to us, for 
ce the ſake of our redeemer jzsus curisT.” If the daily repe- 

tition of any particular form of prayer deſtroyed its effect on the 
mind, we might change 1 it: but the ſame objection may be urged 

againſt all forms in the public worſhip of 60d. The fault lies 
in a HAI of been, not in the form of prayer. 


Do we mean what we fay, even whin we acknowledge a 60D, 
the ſupreme governor of the world, who exacts the CONSTANT 
homage of his creatures? Or do we talk like razors. ? If we 
think ourſelves bound at any time to pray with attention, why 
not at this ? If we perform the duty of prayer as a ceremonial, 
which we had rather excuſe, there is very little reaſon to norꝝ 
it will be acceptable ; but there is great reaſon to FEAR it will 
be puniſhable as an affront to the MAJESTY of HEAVEN, F ARE 

wELL. I am yours, &c. 
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162 On CHARITY with regard to ALMS. 


LETTER 10 
To the Pw 


Mapan, 
F I ſuggeſt any thought to you which falls 3 in with your own 
way of thinking; or if you have any partiality for the au- 


thor of theſe letters, you will read them with at leaſt as much 
attention as they deſerve; and let the dignity of the ſubject 
atone for ſuch defects as you may diſcover. 


My next ſubject was charity, that which I deſire of you is, 


to be the BETTER for what I am writing. RxsOL VE to be the 
BETTER, and you are ſo: I need not remind you, that charity 
is the vigTuUz which covers a MULTITUDE of fins? You have 


ſome, I ſuppoſe; I dare ſay you would be glad to atone for 


them in a manner ſo agreeably to your natural diſpoſition, 
ce Shut up alms in thy ſtore-houſes ; and it ſhall deliver thee 
« from all afflition.” This is a ſtrong FIRE to expreſs the 


belief that our TRU EST, if not our only RIcHES, in the ſight of 
.GoD, is the CHariTY we have beſtowed on others. The mind 


which conſtantly cheriſhes a habit of beneficence, perpetually 


offers incenſe to the Go of heaven and earth. Humanity exer- 
eiſed to all creatures, is an imitation of the divine mercy. Thoſe 
who indulge themſelves in this pleaſure, in every action of life, 


are objects delightful to 60D and men. 


Our public charities, in this iſland, are very extenfive : but 
if we employed Ltss money, and MORE attention, POLITICALLY 
as well as MORALLY conſidered, there would be much leſs miſery 


amongſt us: Some acts of beneficence are productive of great 
2 miſchiefs: : 
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miſchiefs: We feed many who can work, and ſuffer ſome to 


periſh who cannor. What a REPROACH Is it to a nation, that 
the Ackp, the BLIND, the MAIuED, or s1cKLY, ſhould diſgrace 


human nature, by being expoſed in our ſtreets | Either theſe 


objects wickedly impoſe upon the humanity of the paſſenger, 


and ovght to be corrected by the civil magiſtrate ; ; or they are 


in real diſtreſs, and yet are ſuffered to pine in want and miſery. 
In either caſe the law is DEFECTIVE, or it is not OBSERVED. 


The want of maternal tenderneſs amongſt the poor, renders 


ſome new regulation indiſpenſibly neceſſary. If the revenues 


of the FoUNDLING HOSPITAL were to be augmented, it would 
prevent millions of infants falling victims to the careleſſneſs and 


intemperance of thoſe who bring them into the world. In the 
way we are going, I fay millions will fall victims to IGNORANCE, 
vick, and 1DbLEN ESS, unleſs ſome alteration takes place, by 


which the infants may be taken under proper care and inſpection, 


to have a FAIR CHANCE for their lives, 


You thought it . when I rebuked you for giving money 
to a COMMON BEGGAR. This is one of the circumſtances which 


often diſtreſſes me. When I feel the impulſe of humanity in 


the ſufferings of a ſellow creature: when I refle& on that ad- 
| monition, © Turn not thy face from any poor man, and the 


*© LoRD will not hide himſelf from thee,” I am afflicted; I 
wiſh my pockets were filled with pence. On the other hal, 
Jam convinced that it is an excellent law, which forbids the 


giving to common beggars in the ſtreets, under the penalty of 


torty ſhillings. Was no money given in this manner, no beg- 
gars would be found there; and the ſums appropriated to the 
Y 2 | relief 


<A” 2 


- N * 
U 
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iſland are provided for by the public. J believe charity, like 


prehend the ſum in queſtion does not exceed two millions. 


neſs of ſtates, as well as of individuals, depends. 


« give him a FRIENDLY anſwer with MetxNEss,” is the lan- 
guage of humanity; but as the caſe ſtands, we muſt leave them 


indigent, where we can be aſſured it is well employed : but this 
will be no ealy taſk, unleſs you keep a purſe for this purpoſe, 


164 On CHARITY with regard to ALMS, 
relief of the indigent, would anſwer the end of all charities; 
We ſhould then think it ſcandalous to ſuffer any object to lan- 
guiſh in diſtreſs; whereas our ſtreets are now full of them, and 
we familiarized to miſery. I have heard the poors rate computed 
at THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF 3 and, including our public 
hoſpitals, that one twentieth 28 of the inhabitants of this 


many good things, is much abuſed in this nation; but I ap- 


This would not be the caſe, were there more attention in the 
making laws relating to charities; or, which I rake to be the 
caſe, if there was more virtue in the executing of them. We 
may eaſily diſcover that virtue is the thing on which the happi- 


Never to give to an object in the ſtreets, muſt blunt the edge 
of their affections, who walk much, and ſee them often. Let 
© it not GRIEVE thee to bow down thine ear to the POOR ; and 


with a careleſs indifference, if not an insoLENT contempt. To 
remedy this evil in ſome meaſure, and yet pay honor to the 

law, which 1s calculated for very wiſe purpoſes, the moſt obvi- 
ous method is to appropriate a certain ſum to the relief of the 


diſtin& from all other expence ; ; and remember that thoſe are 
beſt able to give, whoſe pRUDENCR and GENRROs Ir v go hand in 
hand, and mutually aſſiſt each other. The Rich, who know 

not 
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not WHAT, nor to wou they give, muſt diſpenſe their . 
very ſparingly, or become beggars themſelves. 


I have often thou ght, that the cloaking or employing one 
ſingle perſon, who ſeems to be under the protection of no hu- 
man being, is far better than the precarious TEM oRARV relief 

of xuUBERs. How many miſerable wretches live in rags, with 
their bodies maimed or fickly, on purpoſe to extort charity! 
proper objects may nevertheleſs be rounD, if we sxEER for them; 
and this relief ſeems to be one of the nobleſt kinds of private 
charity : by being acquainted with their fad ſtory, you will 
have ſuch a ſenſe of their ſufferings, as no tranſient regard can 
create ; and whilſt you ſhow mercy, you will receive it. Faxe- 


wELL, I am yours, &c. 


"LETDOHE IV 
To the _ 
Manran, 


1 has been often dit that to laugh and weep in due 
ſeaſon, and with propriety, is no common excellence in man 
or woman; but I have often thought, with Mr. pork, 


« The broadeſt mirth uxrRELIN G folly wears, 
« Leſs pleafs ng far than virtue's very tears.” 


Heaven certainly beholds with favor the tears of commiſera- 
tion; but we generally check, if not conceal our ſenſe of hu- 
man miſery ; and I queſtion whether there is not as much xaLisz 
MODESTY in CHARITY as in DEVOTION. The pure dictates of 


humanity would lead us to a thouſand generous actions, which 
we 
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we do not perform, for no other reaſon, I believe, than that it 
is not the cus ron; or that we are afraid of being thought ſin- 
gular.Glorify thy ſoul in MEEKNEss, but give it Ho NOR ac- 
ce cording to the pI GN thereof, is a very important and wiſe 


admonition ; but our preſent LI BEHAVIOR leads us to think 


moſt honorably of ſuch things as are pompous and ſhining, tho' 


they ſhould happen to be proofs of ſplendid infamy. Our beſt 


actions may have ſome tincture of vanity, but we need but aſk 


ourſelves this ſimple queſtion : Will the _ I am doing, 


<« be acceptable in the ſight of 60D?” 


Pain of body, or anguiſh of mind, are alſo evils which grow | 


in every ſoil: tho there 1 is always ſome hazard of being thought 


officious or impertinent, we may find frequent occaſions to al- 


leviate ſuch misfortunes. The PRO ER exerciſe of TENDERNESS 
and coupAss ION, when we can ſhew our good-will in no other 
way, have a magic power to gharm the ſoul into peace. You 


“none, but ſuch as I have, give I unto thee;” and at the ſame 
time work'd a MIRACLE to cure a diſeaſe. 


The compoſing of differences amongſt friends, relations, or 
acquaintance, is likewiſe a duty of no mean rank. The deſire 
of ſpeaking well of others; to be always ready to do it; to 
ſuppreſs evil reports, and to take nothing upon popular rumor, 


are duties which will give proof, not of the goodneſs of your 
heart only, but of your head alſo. Credulity in matters of in- 


difference, is a diſtinguiſhing mark of weakneſs; but where the 
welfare of another perſon is concerned, it 'has a great mixture 


of 


remember the apoſtle's declaration, « Silver and gold I have 


7 
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of malevolence. Great minds are always ſu perior to calumny, 
but little ones are as fond of depreciating merit. We ought to 
cheriſh ſuch a habit of benevolence, that even the IN GRA TITU DE 
of others ſhould not excite our reproaches, unleſs the offender 
can be reformed by them. 


Great minds, like heav'n, are 1185 'd with 4 good, 
« Tho th ungrateful helle of their bounty 
« Are barren in return.” 


There is not a fault more common to your ex, than that of 
depreciating one another: and I am ſorry to fay, this prevails. 
more in ENGLAND than in any other country. I have ſeen even 
the polite world err often in this reſpect. I told you of the re- 
buke given by a lady to her fellow viſitors. Obſerving that they 
| were ſevere on every one that left the company; when ſhe took 
her leave, ſhe ſaid, Ladies, I hope you will be as indulgent to 
me as poſſible. We ſhould be careful for our own ſakes, 
fince it is ſenſeleſs to expect we ſhall have more than neighbor's 
fare. Women are apt to forget that every daughter of EVE has 
ſomething peculiar in her voice, perſon, and manners. You 
do not ſufficiently diftinguith IX PTIR&MITIES from FAULTS ;, NOT 
whether theſe ought to be aſcribed to. nature, or to a wrong 

education. Yet you may be well aſſured, that the ſeeds of de- 
famation once ſown, are not eaſily eradicated. Every repeti- 
tion of evil report, ſpreads a cloud of darkneſs over the moral 
world, I have no great faith in the doctrine of svwyaTay or 
ANTIPATHY ; but it is ſurpriſing how sLAN DER, or injurious 
words, are known to thoſe againſt whom they are levelled ; in- 
ſomuch that it is the moſt abſurd thing imaginable, to expect 
2 


27. 
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to be well ſpoken of, whilſt we ſpeak ill of others. The admo- 


nition given by the wiſeman is excellent: Curſe not the xIx, 
& no not in thy THoucHT ; and curſe not the ic in thy Beb- 
© cHAMBER, for a bird of the air ſhall carry the voice, and that 
« which hath wincs ſhall TELL the matter.“ The advice is 
founded in good POLICY, but caarrTY forbids us to defame 
under pain of everlaſting puniſhment. It is very emphatically 


ſaid, and as true of your ſex as of mine, that a man of ill 


cc tongue is dangerous in his ir, and he that is RasH in his 
ce talk, ſhall be hated.” This, MaDam, is no SATYR upon vou; 


I do not remember to have ever heard you ſpeak ill of any "TY 
man being. 5 


Charity leads us yet a great way farther.; we mult learn to 


bear the 1LL MAN NERS of ſome, and the 16Noraxnct of others; 


to compaſſionate the ROD, and forgive THE REVENGEFUL ; 


and, in general, to ſupport ſuch a HABT of good-will towards 


mankind, as will diſpoſe us not only to defend the poor from 


oppreſſion, and to preſerve the indigent, but alſo to be ready 


even to die for the ſervice of mankind. 


If nothing is truly our own, but what we have given to 
others; to be rich in the ſight of GoD, is to be charitable : and, 
indeed, what is the wealth of inDia to the man who is taking 
his leave of this world? and what ſlender ſecurity have we of 
remaining in it for a ſingle day! We ought, therefore, not to 


extend our ſolicitude to remote conſequences, I am in eaſy cir- 


cumſtances, my neighbor is in diſtreſs ; if I enter into the me- 
rits of his caſe, I ſhall do a good action. Reaſon no farther ; 
for if we add, if I do not enter into the merits of his caſe, I 


5 ſhall 
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thall deliver myſelf from ſuch and ſuch inconveniences; my 
children will have the more money hereafter; I ſhall be in a 
capacity to indulge myſelf in ſuch and ſuch ventifientions Let 
me reaſon thus, and tis a great chance but I am carried beyond 
the bounds which religion and humanity will warrant. 


We are apt to droop or exult as ornERSs ſeem to think us 
wretched or happy. Leaving our own REasoN out of the que- 
ſtion, we build our 8aTIsFAacTION on the weak foundation of 
THEiR Caprice or falſe judgment. Thus we live the puess of 
each other's FOLLY ; and, as if we were incloſed within a magic 
circle, we dance round till \ we are intoxicated, and loſe all ſenſe 
and ability how to extricate ourſelves. We ot indeed to 
live for oTazrs, not as ſlaves to their oxinton, but as mini- 
ſtring ſpirits, the inſtruments of providence, to relieve their 
wANTS, both of body and ſoul. Indeed happineſs or miſery muſt 
ultimately center in szIr, but a ſmall ſhare of virtue will diſco- 
yer the A between a VIRTUOUS "WT vierobs felf- love.. 


£34 6%08 * 


« +; _ forall pebble N the 7 lake. 

« The center moved, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 
Another flill, and ſtill another ſpreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbor, firſt it will embrace, 
© Our country next, and next all human race. | 
« Wide, and flill wide, the o'erflowings of his mind, 
“ Takes every creature in of every kind: _ 
Earth ſmiles around with boundleſs bounty bl fd, 
And heaven beholds its image in his breaſt.” 


2 | Thus 


„ 
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Thus far Mr. POPE ; and theſe lines ſeem very prettily and philo- 
ſophically to correct the vulgar notion concerning the Mean- 
neſs of human nature, with regard to our doing nothing but 
with a view to our own INTEREST, It is true, virtue will certain- 
ly be rewarded, but the intereſt which extends to a claim of the 
rewards of virtue after death, has, humanly ſpeaking, no mix- 
ture of malignity in it. On the contrary, the wiſdom of cop 
is demonſtrated in the amazing onpER and deſign in which the 
happineſs of his creatures here, * with their felicity 1 in a 
future ſtate. : 


"Elites fatewhcts met, I believe it is in Mr. porz's 6 Shovighes, 
a ſtrong recommendation of charity, to this effect: I believe,” 
: lays the * « that No man will be ſaved wir Hour charity, 
and no a damned WITH it.” Not to enter into the merits of 
this opinion, we have an indubitable authority, i in the words of 
a better author, sr. paul, for the true properties of this cazp1- 
NAL VIRTUE, which leads men, as far as they can go, in the 
imitation of their maker. What was the buſineſs of our sa- 
viox upon the earth, but one uninterrupted ſcene of charity? 
„ He went about doing good: Such was his tenderneſs, he 
was often ſeen to w ET for the miſeries which vice and folly 
had introduced into the world. He told the women of Ixgu- 
SALEM, to Weep for THEM SELVES and for their CHILDREN 3 but 


HIS tears alſo flowed for THEM, 


Tho the 60D ſhined forth in glory, when he raiſed Lazarus 

from the dead ; yet as a man he appeared adorably amiable, 

when he ſympathized with his relations and friends. His cou- 
e OY 


PASSION 
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PASSION as A MAN, ſeemed to human eyes, to call forth his 
MERCY as a GOD 3 We. muſt not preſume to ſay after the ſame 
manner as the couyass10n of MEN actuates their xzasoNn, for of 
this we have ſome comprehenſion 3 but the union of his DIVINE 
1 HUMAN nature is nn. | 


Wick N to ourſelves; which pleads moſt for CHARITY, 
our REASON or our PAs810Ns ? Reaſon. alone, at beſt, performs 
but xaLy the buſineſs of our lives. The man who is devoid of 
COMPASSION, muſt be a cold ſpeRator of diſtreſs. He that 
ec loveth not his BxoTHER whom he HarR ſeen, how can he love 
« gop whom he nary nor ſeen?” Let us contemplate the BR A- 
TITUDES annexed to charity : let reaſon, paſſion, intereſt, the 
HoPEs of heaven, and the PEAR of hell; the LOV of our A- 
unk, in the moſt aſpiring imitation of the DIVINE PERFECTION); | 
let very motive plead, to raiſe the higheſt ſenſe of this duty, 

that it may at length exalt us to a glorious immortality. F ARB- 


WELL, I am yours, Fc. 


. 
To the ſame. RR 
Map Au, 8 
E are told that one of the heroes of old, fearful he 
ſhould forget that he was born to die, commanded his 
ſervant, they lay it was an old woman, but no matter, to wake 
him at a certain hour and repeat theſe words, RMEMBER 
© THOU ART A MAN.“ Alas! what is the ſuperiority of a 


king? Is he not ſubject to hunger and thirſt, ſickneſs and pain? 
— | It 


1 Ti HAPPINESS of 


If sLzze, the daily call of nature, is the image of DEATH, what 
neceſſity was there for this remembrance ? 


But if he meant to humble bimſelf beſore his 8 or his ſub. 
jets ; the chriſtian, whilſt he bows his ſoul in awful homage to 
the true god, extends his views beyond the bounds of mortality. 
The cnrisTIAN remembers 11M under whoſe banners we carry 
on this warfare of life. He remembers Hu who parted with 
life for us: who ſuffered a painful and ignominious death, to 
fave. us from perdition, He remembers HIM whoſe love for us 
rendered his mercy adorable | Every morn you riſe ſpeak to your 
own heart and fay, I am a curisT1an ! Every night repeat the 
ſame ; and aſk yourſelf in what you have acted agreeably to this 
profeſſion, and in what deviated from it. In every coNnFLict 
of your heart, ſummons up your reſolution, and ſay, with z RA 
in the tragedy, I AM a chriftian! rejoice that you was born a 
_ chriſtian; and that you live where you may boaſt of that glo- 
rious appellation. Thus poſſeſſing your ſoul in a true ſenſe of 
this honor and happineſs, you will receive a pleaſure beyond the 
pride of kings; beyond all earthly pomp ; or the highelt ) Joy 
this world can give. Diſcharge this duty well, 


« Then wilt thou ſee to what a GLORIOUS HEIGHT) 
« The CHRISTIAN virtue li ifts up mortal man.” 


But this is RAPSODY, unintelligible JARGON, to thoſe who will 
not think sERIOUSLVY WHAT IT 1s TO BE A CHRISTIAN, Thoſe, 
alas] whoſe days paſs in a round of amuſements, or anxious ſo- 
licitude; in too great ſtudy, or no ſtudy at all: who have not 
ſenſe to ; know the value of their own advantages, and like pro- 


— 1 digals 


digals ſquander them away: let them 11vs the objects of your 
com paſſion; and when they pix, proſtrate yourſelf before hea- 
ven, in Horks they will receive mercy, tho there is no rouNDA- 
T10N to hope for it, upon any promife made to thoſe who vio- 
late the CONDITIONS 1 RY after death. If we reject the 


— en 
— 


can be cath? it cannot merit a ee and Fan alternative 


is PUNISHMENT. 


We muſt END life; we muſt. account for thi days and years 
of it: we have not a moment to loſe. Let us direct our 
thoughts and actions ſo as to increaſe our ruTURE Hor Es, let 
what will happen to our PRESENT ENJOYMENTS; ; and let us pray, 


Save us alike from fools 72 pride, 

185 “Or impious diſcontent 

« 4; ought thy wiſdom has deny d, 
Or ought thy goodneſs lent.” 


Nor let us think>thac-heayeni does not ſmile upon the virtoous, 
| becauſe theſe do not ALL glitter in jzweLs. They have. enjoy - 
ments infinitely ſuperior : enjoyments for which gratitude and 
obedience are infinitely due. And what can we aſk more? 


«© This day, be bread and peace my ht : 
« All elſe beneath the ſun, * 
Shou know'ft if BRS beſtowed or Nom, 


Of And let THY WILL be done.” 


1 as well as REL1610N, ſuggeſt to us, that tis our duty to 
ſtudy the xEAL worth of things, with regard to both worlds, 
and to learn how to enjoy what 1s given us, be it little or much. 

* I/ hat 
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—— — I IE — 1 -e , 


274 n HAPPINESS; Oc. 


« JY hat Bleſfngs thy FRE K bounty gives, 
cc Let me not caſt away ; 
« For G0 D is paid when man receives: a 


% Tenfey is to obey.” 


And aner it is the turn of our minds, in the concerns of both 


worlds, which conſtitutes our happineſs, or prevents our mi- 
ſery, let us ſtrive to acquire a xihHh,⅝ turn; and above all to 
conſider RELIG10N as the prime object of all our purfuits ; not 


in THEORY or empty SPECULATION, but as what ought to be the 


conſtant object of our THoucaTs, and the conſtant rule of our 
ACTIONS, Let us learn to look down upon the HIGHEST earthly 


ſplendor with 1NDIFFERENCE, ever carrying this in our minds, 
that it is the iDoLaTRy of riches, not the uss of them ; the 


' LusT of the eye after vain objects, and the roorrsn ride of 


life; not MODERATE deſires, REAL comforts, and SUBSTANTIAL 


joys, which create a deluſion in the mind, and conceal the 
TRUTH from us, and conſequently prevent our reducing it to 


practice. FarzswelL, Tam Jour, _ 


LETTER LVI. 
To the ſame 


EGO 


O make proof of the effects of religion on ks mind, let 
us look round, and ſee if we can | 


Survey beth worlds, intrepid and intirt, 
« In ſpite of witches, devils, dreams, and fire.” 


mind in thoſe Who indulge it, that the greateſt part of them 
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This cannot be done by being ſorrowful; nor yet by de- 
voting ourſelves to mirth and feſtivity; it muſt ariſe from a 
well regulated ſpirit. But it is extreme folly to imagine a tra- 
veller will happily arrive at the end of his journey, without 
purſe or conveyance. If there is nothing advantageous to be 
obtained without cars and LABOR, will everlaſting happineſs be 


intruded on us? will it come to us, if we do not go to meet 


it? When grapes, which grow on unpruned vines, become 
more delicious than thoſe where the ſkilful gardener has em- 

ployed his art; chen may we hope that the careleſs or profane 

may become the favorites of heaven. Religion is a screncs, in 
which, like many others, we can make no progreſs without ap- 
plication :- the eſſentials of it, indeed, are level to common ca- 
pacities, and therefore the honeſt peaſant may SHINE, - when 


the man of the acuteſt parts remains Ignorant. Simplicity and 


integrity of heart, whatever ſome may imagine, are qualit ties of 
much greater value than genius or fancy. 


If the 3 is engroſß d by the 3 and l 985 | 
GOD, what EXPECTATIONS do reaſon warrant ? not, ſurely, that 
we ſhall live and die like beings rational, and accountable to 


that G6o0p ? Go into the great world, you will find religious peo- 


ple; tis abſurd to ſay there are none; there are many of vari- 
ous degrees of piety ; ; I will not pretentd to deſcribe them, nor 
what liberties they may take conſiſtent with virtue, But I am 
ſure the racine defire of living perpetually i in a CROWD, is a 
diſtemper of a very dangerous nature: it creates ſuch a habit of 


are 
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are but ill inclined to account with THEMSELVES how their time 
— how will they account with their Maxzr ? 


To ſhun the unletter'd piety of the vulgar ; - the demureneſs 
ol the fanatic ; ; the madneſs of the enthuſiaſt ; the ſuperſtition 


of the papiſt; we are glad of an excuſe * being ignorant, 
lazy, or ſtupid. The concerns of religion are what leaſt em- 
ploy our wits. Indeed, as the greateſt ſceptics are generally 


the moſt credulous fools; ſo the moſt ingenious often refine 


away the $UBsTANCE of religion. We are unwilling to believe 
this; it ſounds naRsH; we think it May not be fo: but when 
we come to the TEsT, we find ourſelves miſerably pRFECTIx. 


In the prime of life, when we are moſt ca ABLE of learning; 


when all our thoughts and actions derive a peculiar GRACE from 
the attractive charms of beauty, and ſtamp the deeper impreſ- 


ſion on the minds of beholders : under theſe circumſtances, 
what pity tis we ſee ſo few external marks of an active LtvinG 
PIETY ; yet we know, frome the nature of the human mind, 


that theſe alone can ſupport a LIVELY ſenſe of religion, even in 


the great article of belief in a . Can any thing be more 


demonſtrable, than that we are going in a wrong path? The 
PUERILITY and LITTLENEssS of mind, apparent in ſo many of our 


purſuits, and the dignity and greatneſs of ſoul, demonſtrated in 
ſo few of our actions, make one almoſt albimed of being a man, 
and bluſh to ſee huuAxIr v ſunk ſo low. 


We acknowledge that life is a ſtate of trial, in which we can 
hardly be too LABORTIoOus, and yet we take very little pains,— 


Every one who knows any thing of chriſtianity, muſt own that 
| : = 
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it is a religion of sLF-DBNIAL ; but the good order of the pas- 
$IONS, ON RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES, does not ſeem to be the firſt 
oBJECT of our wiſhes and endeyors. We very aptly call life 
a warfare, and confeſs that we are placed as ſentinels, to watch 
” the approach of the enemy, that we may not be ſurprized by 
open violence or ſtratagem; and yet we watch ſo little, that 
the common ſoldier, under ſuch circumſtances, would certainly 
be put to death for neglect of puTy.—Do not both reaſon and 
religion ſuggeſt to you, that our trueſt ſecurity is in a firm maſ- 
culine piety ? Is it not this which warms the HEART, and eno- 
bles the UNDERSTANDING ? Is it not this which renders our paſ- 


ſions gentle, and our manners agreeable to the precepts of our 


great lord and maſter? And if this is a preparative to an imita- 
tion of his life, our lives cannot become happy, nor our deaths 
glorious without it. — But can we lay our hands upon our 
hearts, and ſay, we labor to acquire ſuch a habit of piety; 
that we prefer it to all other things, and THINK ourſelves truly 
happy, only when we can poſſeſs it? No: the beſt of us are 
too much in a drouſy repoſe : and the generality have need 
to be awakened from a mortal ſlumber ! For heaven's fake 


rouſe from this LETHARGY | Be gay as the ſpring, lively 


as the morn ; rejoice as if you were the favorite child of for- 


tune, but let your joy be calm and rational ; let it be 


built on well-grounded hopes of heaven. If we laugh and 


ſing on the brink of perdition, we muſt not call it joy, but 
MADNESS, Let the ENTHUSIAST rave, and boaſt of ſupernatural 


gifts; or.the MAN oF LETTERs become an infidel as a mark of 


genteel diſtinction: let the aus vy torment themſelves to acquire 


riches, and the AMB1TIOUs titles and fame : let the youthful, of 
Aa both 
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both ſexes, be eager to graſp at fleeting pleaſures ; but the wiſe 
will never forget that the ſoul is IuMOR TAL, that man is ac- 
COUNTABLE, and that cop is jusT. Should I appear to you as 
an enthuſiaſt, who renounces all pretenſions to common ſenſe, 
were I to expoſtulate with the thoughtleſs multitude in ſuch 
terms as theſe ? 


Oh ye ſons of MAMMON, who idolize wealth, or offer incenſe 
to ambition | Ye children of idleneſs and diſſipation | And you, 
FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FESTIVITY, Who triumph in LEviTy, it 
BoasT of want of thought! Fooliſh mortals of every denomina- 
tion | If you are not loſt beyond the reach of hope, hearken to 
the voice of REASON ; CONSIDER what you are DOING, and what 

you leave UNDONE Wil things not be as they are, becauſe 
you do not think about them? Or do you conclude that they 
will be as you wis, tho' you hardly know, or are aſhamed 
to own, what it is you wiſh. 


5 


« Lay not theſe flatt ring unions 70 your Kall 


Becauſe the things of a future ſtate are evident almoſt to de- 
monſtration, will you make it a reaſon for your not attending 
to them? Becauſe you are ſatisfied that you xNow what is to 
be HEREAFTER; at leaſt BELIEVE in a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, will you live as if you did nor believe, or was entire- 
ly ignorant? ConsIDER that your abode is on the verge of ETER- 
NITY ; and that DEATH is DEATH, tho' you die with laughter.— 
Coxrzss that you do not believe in a Go; or never beſtow a 
moment's thought, whether the ſoul is immortal, or not. Main- 
tain that 5ENECa and socRATES were fools, and sr. PETER and 
sT. PAUL madmen ; or act coNs1sTENT with your faith and 


hopes. 


5 


hopes. If you are chriſtians; if you have confidence in Ixsus 
CHRIST ; if you will obey irs as your king and lawgiver; if 
you believe that he has BROUGHT LIFE AND IMMORTALITY TO 


L1GHT, obey his laws. Study the precepts which have been 


carefully tranſmitted down from age to age, for your invariable 
rule and guide of life. In a word, us vo REASON, or expect 


to be pUNIsHED for ingratitude to the GD who made you a 


RATIONAL being.” 


You may be ſenſible of the force of ſuch an e 
and yet call me back and aſk, how in this pleaſure- taking world, 


where FANCY and oIN ION have aſſumed the province of REA 


SON ; Where ſo many temptations are wITHIN our own breaſts, 
and ſo many ſurround us from wir Hour; how, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, you can get looſe from the ſhackles of cuſtom and 


faſhion, and break the chains by which you are held ? Do 
you aſk theſe queſtions ſeriouſly ? Do you diſtruſt your own ex- 


perience ? HaeeiNgss, or perhaps you will better underſtand 


my meaning if I call it eLEasuss, is certainly the object we all 


purſue. And what can I ſay more than repeat my admonition, 


and affure you that the practice of virtue is the TRUEsT, the 
HIGHEST pleaſure ? Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 0 ALL 
< her paths are yEACR.“ And yet, how many of us forfeit our 
HAPPINESS In purſuit of our PLEASURE! We wander from the 
true path, run after a vayos, and fall into perdition.—lf this is 
too GENERAL a leſſon, I will bring it more noms : I will recom- 
mend you to your own heart, to coMMUNE with it, not in a 


CROUD, but in your CHAMBER. In other words, will you do your- 


{elf the juſtice to THINK ? Will you be adviſed to READ ſuch books 
"A 4-2 as 
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as are calculated to make you better and wiſer, Ax p THEN to 
THINK again ? Nor 1s this all ; You muſt court the ſociety of 
the wisk and viIkxr vous, and ſhun the FOOLISH and the 10g, 
Thus may you learn to Id RVE your UNDERSTANDING to con- 
' RECT your FANCY and OPINION ; and to regulate your PASSIONs, 
You profeſs to love 60D and your NE1GnBoR ; facrifice your va- 
nity, and let the good of others be your RULING PASSION. VIS Ir 
© THE FATHERLESS AND THE WIDOW ;” be watchful of your own 
integrity, and keep yourſelf unſpotted from the world.“ 


Remember that you can do nothing but what will make 
your condition BETTER Or WORSE, Both worlds are ſo far link'd 
together, that there is hardly any thing of an indifferent nature, 
This is our conſolation : the obſervance of RUTH, and MORAL 
ä renders our minuteſt actions acceptable to cop. 
„TIME,“ fays DR. YOUNG, in his bold manner, “ is a GOD.” It 
ought at leaſt to be xVEREDH; for, indeed, every moment, as it 
flies, calls on us to adore him who gives us time for- the per- 
formance of the duties he requires. 


The things which engage your attention, your care, your 
ſolicitude, which amuſe or delight, perplex or trouble you, what 
are they? the Toys of cHiLDbREN? Compared with the things 
which belong to ETER NITY, they are, in the language of the 
{criptures, “ as SOUNDING BRASS, OF a TINKLING CYMBAL,” — 
When you ſee men treſpaſs on thofe LAws which are given for 
their guide ; when you behold them, in their eager purſuits of 
falſe pleaſure, TRAMPLING ON VIRTUE ; When you oBSERVE the 
iſſue, and that as they LIVE fo 7 cg DIE : if you believe in a 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, you may well break forth in 
EE 5 the 
5 


MARKS of TRUE ESTEEM. 18: 
the warm, but rational expoſtulation of the Lap v, to her lover 
in the play, who had facrificed his religion and conſcience ta 
his vanity and REVENGE : 


« I hat is dominion, pomp, the wealth of nations, 
«© ay of all the world; the world itſelf ;, 
Or what ten thouſand worlds, compared 

&« J TRUTH ſpotted, heavenly ralr H, 
« And all the TRANSPORTS of @ godlike mind, 
% Fixt and unmov d in the * cauſe of vin rux N. 


/ 


Apizv, I am yours, Sc. 


LETTER LVII. 
2 3 
MAP A; 


O L ſee I extend my concern for my Hiebe beyond the 
narrow ſpan of this life. Regards ariſing even from 


common intercourſe and acquaintance, which have nothing of 


IMMORTALITY in them, will not ſtand the teſt of a rational exa- 
mination: narrow, weak, or intereſted as theſe muſt be, our 
very conſtancy in them is but half the virtue we take it for; 
nay it often degenerates into * and ſometimes into vice. 


And yet, alas, what little soli cr px, with reſpect to a fu- 
ture ſtate, do we generally expreſs for thoſe we love moſt, be 
they in the Morn or EVER of life | We hardly entertain a thought 
about their eternal intereſt: rather than treſpaſs on the rules of 
GOOD BREEDING, as they are generally. underſtood, we leave 
them entirely to their own HEaRrs, let theſe deceive them 


7 never 


as MARKS of TRUE ESTEEM. 


We ſeldom dare to remind each * of 
Let J apprehend more might be 
done from good motives of humanity, than we ſee is done by 
common auricular confeſſion; at leaſt the RowanisTs do not ap- 
pear to have the more virtue for the confeſſion of their vices. 
Notwithſtanding the BEA TTTUDE annexed to the ſaving a ſoul, 


never ſo ann 
FOIBLES, much leſs of vicss. 


we think very little of this ADVANTAGE. We are told, "that the 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS were ready to ſuffer any temporal evils 
to SAVE another; this was their seiriT, and GaLLanTRY. To 
what diſtant region is ſuch virtue fled? How RARELV is it to 


be found, even among thoſe who take up the profeſſion of 


' DEVOTING their lives to the cart of men's ſouls . 


Shall I now aſk your pardon. 2 aſſuming the office of a 
PRIEST, in writing this religious effay ? I wiſh it were leſs im- 
perfect; but ſuch as it is, it would be azsUrD to apologize, 


unleſs I meant firſt to do that which I am conſcious is WRONG ; 


or was induced to think ſo meanly of you, as to imagine you 


could not diſcover it to be RIGHT ; or being perſuaded it was 


right, that neither you, nor any into whoſe hands it may fall, 
can receive any ADVANTAGE by ſuch labors. So much as you 
in particular, arc the BETTER for the doctrine, ſo much will 
the preacher be the naPIER. Did you imagine, when you 
deſired a ouRNAL, I ſhould commit ſuch kind of diſcourſe to 
WRITING? A journey of ten or ten THOUSAND miles has been 


often performed without making any zzcorp of the converſa- 


tion: and yet the beſt that can be written of the xRCORD BR of 
this, is that © he ſmote his breaſt, and ſaid, LORD BR MERCIFUL 
« To ME A SINNER! Apitu, I am yours, &c. 
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PART V. 


Remarks on the city of WINCHESTER, and 
HAMPSHIRE, with ſome general reflections on 
the love of our country. = 


LETTER LVIII. 
To Mrs. O41 *. 


MAD AM, 
HAVE kept you ſo long in diſcourſe upon the concerns of 
1 another world, and the joys of a yurun ſtate, that it is but 
natural for you to wiſh to return to the innocent pleaſures of 
the PRRSBN Tx. = 4 


Next to the hopes of glory, in the world 1nv1s1BLz to mortal 
eyes, the beautiful face of the earth, and the heavens which 
cover it, is the moſt puxx, and moſt xxALTED pleaſure we are 
capable of enjoying. How the angelic poet deplores his deſtiny, 
in being deprived of that, which we make ſo very little account 
of, generally beholding all the beauties of nature with a care- 
leſs indifference, Perhaps I ſhould not fay air, there are 
ſome which DEMAND our homage, as well as eſteem. The {e- 
raphic MILTON laments his fate in this pathetic ſtrain ; 


2 « LicnT, 


but a mere BaBy-HoVUsE, and prove, that as a ſickly appetite 
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Len, the prime work of GOD, to me's eutiuct, 
« And all her various objects of DELIGHT 


* Annull d. 


In another place he bemoans his fortune, 


a 


cc SgASONS return, but not to ME return 

« Day, or the sweerT approach of ev'u or morn, 

© Or fight of VERNAL BLOOM, or SUMMER'S ROSE, 
Or FLOCKS or HERDS, or HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 


It is amazing how men of reading and reflection, who know 
BEST Which are the trueſt objects of delight, and how to ex- 
tend the ſcene of their joys, are however careleſs in the choice, 
What a world of delights does the contemplation of nature fur- 
niſh | Who can ſurvey the face of heaven and earth, without be- 

ing tranſported? And what joy can exceed the 3j joy of health, 
and the exerciſe of walking or riding in a ſine country! Did com- 
mon mortals keep alive a true ſenſe of the pleaſures of ſight, and 
of the objects which a beautiful country diſcovers in fine weather, 
they would think of PROVIDENCE in a very different manner; 
they would ſee that, in compariſon with theſe, all zxexns1ve 
amuſements, which are ſo much ſought by the rich, are 


requires variety, a falſe taſte creates the ſame longing ; that the 
CHEAPEST things are the BEST, in the sTRIC TEST ſenſe ; and 
that happineſs is really divided much more * than is s ge- 
ner imagined. 


Let us now look back, and by the power of 8 take 
another view of the many miles of charming plains we have 
| _ travelled 
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travelled over! The downs of wILTSHIRE, and SALISBURY plains, 
may be well conſidered in one and the ſame light, and extend 
near thirty miles. I was once told, by a perſon of great know- _ 
ledge and experience, that within fix miles round the town of 
DORCHESTER, Which is near the downs in queſtion, are fed above 
fix hundred thouſand ſheep. This is the more credible to us, 
who have juſt ſeen the numerous flocks on the chalky downs. 
of wiLTsHIRE ; but if from theſe hills, dreſs'd in green, and 
covered with 22 we look down upon the rich paſtures, and 
| fruitful meadows, the plains, the woods, and delightful rivers, 
with towns and villages, intermixed with princely ſeats, we 
may juſtly ſing the og of this county. Avitv. Iam 8 


Ee. 
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2 70 the fame. | 
Madan, Cy 2 | . Friday. 


E T us now purſue the common occurrences of our jour 
ney. On our arrival laſt night at the cEOUER-INN at 
WINCHESTER, Colonel HN, Whom we had ſeen at sTock- 
BRIDGE, was ſo obliging, as to give us his company at ſupper, 
and added to this, an invitation to a review which was. to be 
made the next morning of ſeveral companies of his regiment, 
You who had been twice diſturbed within the ſpace of five days, 
could hardly hear the words SOLDIER and MORNING, without 
thinking at the ſame time of IxTERRU TED reſt; but the coLo- 
NEL ſhewed his great politeneſs, as well as {kill in military diſ- 
cipline, for you could not, from any thing I obſerved, diſcover 


there was a ſoldier within twenty miles of the place. 
W „ IS 
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To travel through a city of ſuch renown as WINCHESTER, and 
ſay nothing of it, would not be conſiſtent with my duty as a 
journaliſt, nor with my inclination i in point of curioſity. — This 
ancient city ſtands on the river ITCHIN, which receives here 
other rivulets, and runs through the town almoſt from north to 
ſouth, till it empties itſelf into sournhAur Tod water. It is built 
on the declivity of a hill, on the north and northweſt fide, and 
is bounded on the eaſt by a chalky cliff, from whence the antient 
zRITONs called it the waits cirv. Its walls ſeem to be ſome- 
what leſs than two miles in circumference. To trace this city up 
to its origin, is beyond my reading; but we find that cow- 
STANCE the ſon of consTANTINE THE GREAT, made it his reſi- 
dence. In the great ſtreet there are ſeveral houſes which make 
a good appearance; and in the cloſe, which almoſt ſurrounds 
the cathedral, are many comfortable habitations, tho' not of 
the modern kind; theſe belong chiefly to the prebends and 
' canons. This part is alſo well planted ; and whilſt it affords 
a pleaſing ſhade, adds to the ſolemn grandeur of the church. 


No manufactures are made here; but the ſchool and the 
clergy, together with a fertile and Seeed country round it, 
ſerve to ſupport the inhabitants above indigence, tho not in 


* I am yours, &c. 
LE . 
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L " T 'T E R LX. 
To zhe Jon. 1 3 5 


Ma DA My 
HE cathedral of wIxcHES TER has been lately beattifics, 
inſomuch that from the freſhneſs of the ſtone in the in- 
fide, it looks like a new building : they acknowledge that it coſts 
a conſiderable ſum to keep it in repair. This church is a maſſy | 
pile, which did not raiſe in me the idea of elegance or propriety, 
tho' for grandeur and uſefulneſs, with reſpect to the worſhip of 
Gop, it muſt be conſidered as high in rank. It was finiſhed at 
the cloſe of the fourteenth century, and is conſequently above 
three hundred and fifty years old. As this church was the bu- 
rying place of our antient kings, there are yet the remains of 
tombs, which attract the eyes of the curious; in particular they 
ſhow two ſtone coffins with arched tops, 1 inſcriptions of 
which are entirely worn out, if they ever had any. The one is 
ſaid to be of Lucius our firſt chriſtian king, whoſe death ſome 
reckon to be about one hundred and eighty years after CHRIST ; 
tho” it is generally thought that ſuch a man as Lucius never 
exiſted, The other is of sr. swWITHIx, ſaid to be interred there 
about the year eight hundred and fifty. They forgot to tell us 
that theſe coffins were removed from other churches; you may 
ſuppoſe that a church ſtood on the ſame ſpot, 5 in * 
of time, yielded place to the preſent ſolemn temple. 


To come down to 1 times, he is the monument of wiL- 
LIAM RUFUS, Who was killed in the new foreſt ; ; and by the 


Bb 2 ſides 
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ſides of the altar are ranged fix cheſts, containing the remains 
of EGBERT, ADOLPHUS, EDREDUS, EDMUND,. CANUTE, and queen 
EMMA; but it is confeſſed, that the havock of inteſtine broils 

have diſturbed theſe repoſitories, and ſcattered theſe oval bones, 
perhaps with leſs regard than if they had been merely PLEBE AN. 


In this church is the monument of biſhop rox, who, i in a 
fooliſh vanity of piety, it is ſaid, attempted to imitate our 84. 
vior's faſting, and ſtarved himſelf to death. T his figure re- 
preſents a dead man emaciated with hunger. The monument 
in the moſt modern ſtyle, is of the late biſhop wII IIS: there 


are Fond of leſſer a which we will paß over in ſilence. 


But we 0 not forget the pompous les of WILLIAM 
oF WICKHAM, Which is yet perfect; the countenance of the 
effigy is very comely; he is dreſs d in his mitre and epiſcopal 
robes; kneeling at his feet are three ſmall figures of friars, 
whoſe faces you was bid to remark, repreſented a a in a tranſ- 
port of devotion. fans - 


You have 7 heard the name ag this eminent ſtateſman and 
prelate, in the reign of EDwARD 111. He was born in 1324, 
and began very early to ſhine in learning and politeneſs, as one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the age he lived in. He 
was forty- three years old when he was nominated biſhop of 
WINCHESTER : ſoon after he was made lord high chancellor, 
and afterwards preſident of the council. In theſe ages of papal 
authority, churchmen having the management of moſt ſecular 
concerns, held the firſt civil as well as eccleſiaſtical offices in 
the ſtate. 2 powerful party however obliged our biſhop, in 
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1371, to give up his office; and three years afterwards he re- 


tired to his dioceſe. But the king ſoon found that his nobles 


were not-capable of conducting his government ſo well as his 


clergy ; and notwithſtanding the intrigues of the duke of LAN- 


CASTER, in 1389, WILLIAM OF WICKHAM was again made lord 


high chancellor, and exccuted this office with great honor for 
three years. After this he devoted his time, and large fortune, 


to the ſervice of his country. He died in 1404, in the eighty- 
firſt year of his age, leaving this cathedral and college, together 
with NEW COLLEGE in OXFORD, as ſtanding monuments of his 
charity and patriotiſm. 


From the cathedral we paſs'd to the ſchool or college, It was 
bee the worthy prelate juſt mentioned, deſigned that youth 
ſhould be inſtructed and prepared for his college in oxroxp. 


The ſchool-room is fitting up in an elegant manner; but, I am 
ſorry to ſay, the hall where the youths dine, did not do A 
to the e er of their breit founder. 


This ſchool is faid to be fallen off; e it tought to be 


imputed to the want of knowledge or attention in thoſe who have 
the care of it, or to other cauſes, I know not. One is not to 
expect delicacy and elegance, but there is a certain propriety 


which ought to reign in all public places, in every civilized ſtate. 
You remember how we were diſguſted with the appearance of 
their buttery. If cleanlineſs is to the body, what virtue is to 


the ſoul : if ſchools are the places whence we receive ſo great a 


part of the Goo a nation can enjoy, or the Exits it can ſuffer; 
every filthy appearance ou to be avoided. Virtue, cleanli- 
5 i 9 N neſs, 
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neſs, order, and propriety, generally accompany each other. We 
have ſtriking inſtances of this among the lower claſſes of the 
people ; - and as, among them, we ſee what a vaſt difference there 
is in domeſtic comforts, between thoſe who are temperate and 
induſtrious, and thoſe who are brutiſhly abandoned to vice, and 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, ſo in the higher claſſes, the man 
who conducts his private concerns, or the affairs of his family, 
with moſt order and decency, always makes the beſt figure; 
and, ſuppoſing other things equal, is moſt eſteemed. 


Next to cleanlineſs in apartments, care ought to be taken in 
theſe public ſchools, that boys ſhould not appear in rags; it is 
apt to give them a careleſs turn of thought, with regard to one 
of the clicatial duties of life. | 


In reſpect to PEA diet; as. they are feldom glutted with 
quantity, the quality becomes the leſs material: and yet, to 
indulge my concern for their welfare, I muſt obſerve that fari- 
naceous foods, which are eſteemed the beſt for them, being 
prepared after the uſual manner of ſchools, are not near ſo whol- 
ſome as common bread, it this is truly good of its kind. 


It 900 afford pleaſure to benevolent minds, to 4 ſchools well 
conducted, and young perſons under proper DISCIPLINE, Why 
this ſchool ſhould fall off, is a ſecret to me: the diſtance from 
LONDON is not great; it enjoys a wholſome air, and. plenty of 
proviſions, with no inconkiderable revenue of the foundation, I 
who wiſh well to my couxrv, as well as my couxrRy, ſhall 


—4 no little indignation if this ſchool really ſuffers by any mil- 
2 conduct 
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conduct of thoſe who are charged with the care of it; and tho 
you was not born in HAMPSHIRE, as a friend to virtue and man- 
kind, you will join with me in ſentiment : if the caſe 1s as re- 
preſented, that the maſter being a Toxy, and the head uſher a 
HI, neither party chooſe to ſend their children thither; we 

muſt laugh at whigs and tories, who carry their notions ſo far, 


Whatever the oeconomy of this ſchool may be, their chapel 
is elegant and commodious, tho' their library is of no great note. 


The ſhell of the palace which was begun by crarLEs 11. in 
1683, is by far the moſt ſtriking object: the deſign is very 


grand, and the ſituation equally noble and delightful : the 
front to the weſt is faid to be above three hundred and twenty 
feet: the plan was laid for building a ſpacious ſtreet from it, 
down to the weſt end of the cathedral. Had the king lived to 
execute his deſign, he would have incloſed a large tract of 
ground, towards sTOCKBRIDGE, and. converted it into a park. 
One cannot but lament that ſo much expence ſhould be render- 
ed uſeleſs, and that no ſucceeding prince has finiſhed this edifice. 
The adjacent country affords many delicious proſpects, and is 
very proper for hunting, a diverſion however which this prince 
did not delight in: he uſed to ſay, © it was riding poſt out of 
the road.” It might have been happier for the morals of this 
nation, if his diverſions had been all attended with as little 
guilt as hunting, FarzweLL. Yours, &c. 


LETTER ILXI. 
To Mrs. 133 


MAD AM, 
FT E R hearing divine ſervice at the cathedral, we took 


our leave of the agreeable Ds, I who is one of 


2 8 — the 
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the prebends, for whoſe civilities we were much obliged. The 
ſky, which had been hitherto ſo indulgent to us, now. let fall 
a ſhower, but it ſerved only to cool the earth, for the ſun 
ſoon cheared us again with his rays, . and helped to ſupport the 
good humor of the company. We are much oftener obliged 

for our happineſs to the weather, than we are aware of; ſuch 
is the ſtate of the body, and its influence on the mind. We 

paſſed through ALESTORD, which is diſtant eight miles. This 
is a market- town, and diſtinguiſhed for its neatneſs. About 
forty years ſince it was entirely conſumed by fire, and the 
houſes for the moſt part appear new. The polite captain 
RODNEY has a new houſe here, which is very pleaſantly fitu- 
ated. AL Es FORD is remarkable in this, that the road through it 
is broad, hard, and ſmooth, to a degree that does great honor 
to the inhabitants: at leaſt it was ſo at this time. It is ama- 
zing how sTue1D the greateſt part of the people of ENGLAND. 
are! Either from 10d ANcE, or INDOLENCE, one can hardly 
find a village, the road through which is broad, or rightly form- 

ed, and as ſeldom kept in complete repair. But, alas, what 
ſhall we ſay of the xoaps, if ſo we may call the eavemenTs, 
through the ſtreets of London and WESTMINSTER ? IGNORANCE 
and INDOLENCE, a little narrow ſelfiſh ſpirit, with an 1uroLITI0 
contempt of the laws in being, all unite to render them abo- 
minably irregular, and conſequently extremely IxcoNVENIENx, 
and ezxNicious to man and beaft. It might be otherwiſe at a 
moderate expence to individuals, or I am extremely miſtaken, 


From ALESFORD to ALTON is ten miles, the road very fair and 
pleaſant ; the country abounds in corn and meadow lands, but 
it 
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ALToN is a market-town, very neat, and well built ; - it is well 


ſupplied with proviſions, and manufactures BARRAGANS, NIMs, - 


and other ſtuffs to a coaſiderable amount. Near it is a ſchool 
of good repute, ; 


This day was diſtinguiſhed FI all other of our journey; 1 kt 


was paſt five before we ſat down to dinner, which hunger ren- 


dered more grateful than the higheſt ſauces of the moſt inge- 


nious cookery, There is ſomethin g which gives a quickneſs to 
life, when we wander a little out of the beaten track of it; and 
in theſe little irregularities conſiſts ſome part of the pleaſure of 
travelling, 


From ALTON we directed our courſe to FARNHAM, which is 


nine miles: it is a turnpike-road, and for the moſt part through 
lanes. The boundaries of #awysm1IRE is about three miles from 
this town, Avizuv, Iam * Ee. 


LETTER LXII. 
To the ſome. 


Mapa, 


leiſure to contemplate the charms of this delicious 


county, which we have ſo lately paſſed through, 


» 


It is common for 33 wha take the rout from LoNDON 
to PORTSMOUTH, by way of pETERSFIELD, to entertain a mean 


opinion of HaMPsHIRE ; and indeed the road which lies between 


33 GODAL- 


but it does not ſeem to be very rich in number of inhabitants. 


E have now taken our leave of HAursEHIRE, and are at 


= Of HAMPSHIRE. 
GODALMIN aged PETERSFIELD, looks like a dreary waſte : bue 
even here the romantic fituation of HIND-HEAD, has its charms ; 
and tho' this part is not well inhabited, it has many fine views 
| of a cultivated country. In general, namesnire is well wood- 
15 0 ed, has many delicious downs, pleaſant meadows, and fertile 
1 arable lands. It produces large ſupplies of corn, and great 
plenty of hops. It feeds great flocks of ſheep, and great num- 
bers of hogs. The honey of this country is much eſteemed; 
and I am told there are ſome iron mines. It is enriched by 
manufactures, and receives no ſmall advantages from commerce 
both foreign and domeſtic. 


The coaſts of this county, from AaLLoM-HEAD to SPITHEAD, 
take in the harbors of CHRIS T-CRUREH LIMINGTON, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, and PORTSMOUTH, and exhibit a view of a fertile and 

delightful country. Indeed the coafts from yoxTsMouTH, eaſt- 
ward to £MsworTH, which is the boundary of the county on 
this fide, has but a dreary appearance. 


As this county properly includes the 151z os wiour, fo much 9 
_ diſtinguiſhed for its fertility and rural charms, we may, with 
boldneſs ſay, that, for ſize and beauty, it vies with the moſt de- 
lightful province, of the moſt delightful iſland in the world. 
If to this we add the honor it receives by including the port, 
from whenee we took our departure, which is the great ren- 
dezvous of our naval ſtrength, it demands the higher place in 
our eſteem. Am I partial to my own county ? In truth I ne- 
ver ſaw half ſo much of it before I had the pleaſure of attend- 
7 ing you ; and it certainly would not have appeared ſo charm- 
ing, had | been with company Ie agreeable, FakREòWEII. 
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c To Mrs. OA AAA. | 8 
Mapa M, | Saturday, Auguſt 16, 1755. 
ARN HAM is a conſiderable mafbed 4000 but I ſaw lit- 
tle more in it than dirty. houſes : beſides we were now 
| . near home; that was enough to engage my attention; 
I do not mean with deſire to change my company, nor yet to 
enjoy the delights of Lonpon.—This morning we took our leave 
of our landlord at the zush, and proceeded to GUILFORD, Which 
is diſtant twelve miles. The road is in ſome places much broken 
up by heavy carriages: it lies very high on a chalky way, but 
the vallies and hills on each ſide appear very grand, the proſpects 
extenſive, and ſome of them inexpreſſibly delightful, —As one 
deſcends the hill, which leads to GuroRD, this antient town 
has a very noble and romantic appearance. The ruins of sr. 
CATHARINE's chapel, on an eminence, is a very ſtriking object: 
of what antiquity this chapel is, I could never diſcover ; but the 
materials of which it is built, are ſaid to be as hard as iron; and 
to all appearance it has ſtood the ſtorms of ages. On the other 
ſide the valley is a lofty cliff of chalk, which heightens the gran- 


deur of the ſcene. 


The entrance of GUILFORD is over the wey: it is a very 
neat borough- town, and has many very good houſes. The 
declivity on which it ſtands, joined to the view of the oppo- 
ſite hills, gives it an air of grandeur; whilſt the wr, whoſe 
ſtreams water the lower part of the town, adds to the beauty as 
well as the advantage of the ſituation. This river is of the more 

Cc 2 . utility, 
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utility, as it communicates with the rnauzs. Corn and timber 
are thus brought to the capital; and the mills which are worked 

on it, ſupply the neighboring country with meal, which is alſo 
conveyed in conſiderable quantities to London.—This place is 
a great thoroughfare into HaMesmIRE, It is well inhabited, 
and contains three churches, with an hoſpital for twelve old 
men, and eight women, built by GEORGE aBBoT, archbiſhop of 
CANTERBURY, in the reign of james I, His monument being 
broken down by the top of a church tumbling in, the parts of 
it ate now depoſited i in the hoſpital : : it is ſaid the occaſion of 
building this houſe of charity, was to attone for his acciden- 
tally killing a man. This biſhop, tho' deſcended from an ob- 
ſcure family in 6viLForD, one of his brothers became a biſhop 
alſo, and the other lord-mayor of Lonyon.—But what ſtruck 
me moſt, was the ruins of an old caſtle, part of which now 
belongs to ps. MITCHEL ; and ſome of the remains of a palace 
of great extent, which, as appears by the beſt authorities, was 
the refidence of :THELRED, one of the sax oN kings, near 600 
years ago. It alſo appears from the foundations that have been 
dug up, at ſome diſtance from the place where the ruins now 
ſtand, that the whole declivity of the hill on the eaſt-fide of 
the river WE v, was occupied by this monarch. In thoſe days 
this place was called GELIDTOoRD; GELD in GERMAN ſignifies 
money whence one would be led to conclude, that it had 
ſome alluſion to the great fertility of this country, and the de- 
lightful proſpects with which it abounds on every fide, I be- 
| lieve it was the queen of this potentate, called ꝝBBVY, whoſe 
fayorite reſidence was called EBBY'S hem, or EBBY'S home, now 


converted into EPSOM, 
From 
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From GUILFORD we took the road to Eso, which is fixteen 
miles. Leaving the town, the downs, on which the races are 
run, lie a little to the right. This county of suxkx is diſtin- 
guiſhed for fine houſes and delightful ſeats, and there are ſeveral 
| fituated near this croſs-road. The moſt remarkable which ſtruck 
me, was the LORD onsLow's, and ADMIRAL BOSCAWEN's; but 
the laſt has not ſo many marks of grandeur, as of pleaſure and 
a healthy fituation. Here are many inequalities of ground, 

beautifully variegated with woods, incloſures, and open fields, 
where ERES now ſeemed to ſmile with the moſt attractive 
charms. We paſt by the villages cLAN DON, errinNGHam, and: 
many others: this part of the country, being extremely well in- 
habited, is one of the moſt — roads L have yet ſeen in 
ENGLAND. 


"ot length we arrived at ESO. This Sa labors under tlie 
common fault, of the road, in the heart of the town, being 


much too narrow : however, it is well known to be the ren- 
dezvous of people of taſte, pleaſure, and fortune. Indeed, one 
would imagine L the inhabitants were very Rien, from the 
money which was charged us for our ſervants at the syREAD- 
EAGLE, In this town we had the pleaſure of waiting on our 
much honored friends Mrs, BU and her three amiable daugh- 
ters, with her ſiſter Mrs. L in company with. Mz. and 
MRS. Ex#+#*#, Who received us with great hoſpitality and po- 
liteneſs.—The meeting of my friend MR. EA brought to 
my thoughts a journal of a different nature : this gentleman 
commanded one of his MajesTy's yatchs at HRLVOET, in ocrOBER 
1750, when a certain friend of yours returned from abroad, I 

am yours, &c. - 1 


1 FEMALE CONVERSATION. 
LETTER LXIV. 
To Mr D. 


MA DAM, . 
OW we proceed to the concluſion. From zysoM we 
purſued our journey by a croſs ugly road of clay, which ; 
8 to be only paſſable in dry weather. At length we came | 
in view of the dead, flat, ENGLISH HOLLAND, HAMPTON=-COURT, 
and about fix in the evening we arrived at xinG6sTON. The 
charming banks of the rhauks now began to captivate the 
fancy, and check the remembrance of other delightful ſcenes, 
which were now paſling away like a dream, and of which this 
moralizing LETTER=JOURNAL Can preſerve the memory only for 
a day. But is not this the caſe of life in general? Thoſe who 
paſs through it moſt pleaſantly, is it not caizrLyY by means of 
a a ſucceſſion of objects, of which the laſt, in ſome meaſure, de- 
faces the remembrance of the former ? You muſt not miſtake 
my meaning : conſtancy is a virtue of great worth : indeed there 
is no virtue without it, but they ſay, variety has its charms with 
your ſex as well as mine ; conſtancy in ſocial duties, in whatever 
relation we ſtand to others, is a virtue united with conſtancy to 
GOD and ourſelves. 


Of all pleaſures, that which is derived from company, is the 
moſt delightful. T his is obſervable in the BRE creation: in 
us the love of it ſeems to be implanted by the 60D of nature, 
as a PASSION of the mind. But whilſt we remember that our 
true glory conſiſts in the exerciſe of, gur reaſon, we ſhall con- 
clude, that the more rational our diſcourſe, the more it will 

5 tend 
5 


tend to exalt and cultivate the ſocial affections; and the more 
theſe are improved, the more DELIGHTFUL life will be; not only 
from the mere pleaſure of ſociety, but as it leads us to make 
deeper diſcoveries. of. ourſelves, and to adore the great MAKER 
who endowed us with ſuch e 


Men are not ANGELS, nor WOMEN neither, tho” we are both 
nearly related to theſe meſſengers of heaven when we do not 


| debaſe ourſelves. We complain of the inſtability of life, and of 
the imperfection of all things; but it is from the frame and 


habit of the mind, that objects derive their pleaſing or diſplea- 
fing aePBARANCES ; and the truer light we fee things in, the 
more we ſhall admire them, if we are contented to be what 
60D has made us, and make REASON, and our natural love of 
VIRTUE, the umpires. os 


WI may do ourſelves juſtice by obſerving, that our courany 
was not vociferouſly merry: EXTRAVAGANT mirth is 84D mirth ; 
it is MIRTH RUN MAD, it waſtes the ſpirits, and diſſipates thoſe 
powers from whence the beauty of ſentiments ariſe. ©* The 
« furnace proveth the potter's veſſel ; ſo the trial of a man is 
« in his REASONING.” Not that it is eſſential our ideas ſhould 
flow extremely briſk ; but Go UNS E is neceſſary, and fo is 
600D-HUMOR, but mach depends on habit of mind and Experience 


of the wokl p, and particularly on the degree of eſteem which 


thoſe, who aſſociate, have for each other. The turn of mind, 
which we emphatically call coop-xaTuzr, and the defire of. 


PLEASING, With' very lively people, is apt to degenerate into 
WIT: and how dangerous a weapon is wir in moſt hands! 
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200 FEMALE CONVERSATION. 


How much oftner it diſturbs the peace, than . the 
harmony of ſociety | Mr. yops ſays, 


(urid be the verſe, how ſmooth ſo e er it flow, 
cc Mhich tends to make one honeft man my foe.” 


This perhaps was dictated by the Genus of the roꝝr, rather 
than the true srikrr of the wan, He was upon ſome occa- 
ſions wittily ſatyrical perhaps beyond the bounds which huma- 
nity preſcribes : I think he laſh'd ſometimes more sEVRRELT 
than vsEFULLY ; yet it is plain he adopted it as a principle, to 
abandon his chang muſe, CHARMING when ſhe. taught or 
ſooth'd, rather than hurt one honeſt heart, 


But, MAD Au, cho a man bs wit, virtue, and good ſenſe, 
his friend may grow tired of his company. Will it argue moſt 
my want of wit, or underſtanding, if I fay, this may happen 
where there are women alſo ? But not ſo often under the fame 
circumſtances: and the reaſon is plain: let proud sTotcs, or 
ill-natured cynical philoſophers, ſay what they pleaſe, female 
converſation, when it is conducted with delicacy, tho' it ſhould 
be with a leſs portion of ſenſe, has the greateſt power to 11- 
PROVE the underſtanding, and moſt aſſuredly to MenD the man- 
ners, and DELIGHT the imagination of uu: you will judge 
the beſt how the caſe ſtands with regard to women, I hope 
You will both be the better for what you have sz8x, if not for 
what you have HARD, at leaſt for that part which is now upon 
record. You will believe me, when I ſay, that in the courſe 
of my life, I have been more than once s1cx os A PART, ina 


quarter part of Sight hours: and that I now paſſed my time, 
8 LT without 
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without one painful thought, for eight ſummer's days. Here 
indeed, at the foot of this x1NcsToN-BRIDGE, the magic wand, 
which had given objects ſo many charms, was broken: the hap- 
pineſs which I had fondly aſcribed, to my own diſpoſition to 
be pleaſed, I diſcovered was owing to my companions power 
of pleaſing. Life itſelf has an end: we muſt riſe from a 

banquet with gratitude for the pleaſures we have received, 
not repine- that we cannot always be feaſting : and tho I am 
now reduced to a level with common mortals, to find my 
way about the world, in the beſt manner I can, it ſhall al- 
ways be conſiſtent with my profeſſion, that I am, with the 
greateſt — 


MADAM, 
| Your moſt ſincere, 


and obedient ſervant, 
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AN ESSAY ON TEA: 


Conſidered as pernicious to HEALTH; obſtructing InpusTay ; 
and impoveriſhing the N ATION : 


W ITA 


A Short Account of its GzowTn, and great Codtsuuνf f 
in theſe KINOGDOMs. 


WITH 


Several PoL IT ICAL REFLECTIONS. 3 [1 
IN TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS, 0 


Addreſſed to two LADIES. 
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To the ſame. 
_ To the ſame. 
IV. To the ſame. 


V. To the ſame. 


VI. To Mrs. Da * A. 


VII. To the ſame. 
VIII. To the ſame. 
IX. To the ſame. 
X. To the ſame. 
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ange CHINESE drinking n 

Introduttioii'of teu Into exctAnD. 1 

Tea the cauſe of weak ner ves, ſcurvy, and bad 
teeth. 

Bad effects of tea, and opinion of doctors. 


PART it 


Lives ſhortened by tea. 
Some remedies againſt the evils of gin and tea. 
Prevalency of example in tea drinking. 


The force of faſhion with regard to tea. 


Faſhions changeable. 


PART III. 


XI. To Mrs. Ou . Herbs of our own growth in lieu of tea. 


XII. To the ſame. 
XIII. To the ſame. 
XIV. To the ſame. 
XV. To the ſame. 

XVI. To the ſame. 


Advantages ariſing from tea. 

Taxes propoſed in lieu of tea. 
Calculation of the expence of tea. 

Great expence and a loſing trade deftruftive. 


Moderation in expence neceſſary. 


PANT 


XVII. To the ſame. 


XVIII. To the ſame. 


XIX. To the ſame. 
XX. To the ſame. 
XXI. To the ſame. 


XXII. To the ſame. 
XXIII. To the ſame. 
XXIV. To the ſame. 


XXV. To the Jane. 
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PART. IV. 


Tea with reſpect to the export of ”_ and ſilver. 


2 


Excuſq the EAST INDIA  Fpmpanyy” \ 
General view of trade in tea, &c. 


Ballance of trade with rrAnce. 
Thoughts on the public debt. 
Danger of augmenting the public debt. 
| Aaaitional tax for the current Service. 
Means of raiſmg a tax. | 
= Cenclafon and Tecapinalation.. 
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PART 3 


Of the 155 55 TEA, manner of CHI NESE drinking | 
EA; introduttion of TEA into ENGLAND TEA 
the cauſe of wid al Nempers, &c. 


T Ar Oe 
Mp Au, 


O U are arrived at HOME, but I hope not near . END of 


your journey: you muſt ſet out again, and it will give 
me great pleaſure to hear that you take the RI ROAD, not 
the beaten track of life, tho' you ould: find in it the BEST 


company. 


I have yet e to communicate, to which I deſire you 
will lend a ſerious attention. It is of great importance to the 'Y 
lives and fortunes of your fellow ſubjects, and conſequently to 4 
the welfare of your country. I do not mean to make you a 
MERCHANT or a POLITICIAN in ſpite of your teeth; but it would 
be a very ill compliment, to a lady, to ſuppoſe ſhe has no LovE 
for her couN TRY, or does not enjoy ſuch a ſhare of Go sENsE 
as generally attends this generous affection. 


Dd 2 


The 
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204 ROW TH f TEA. 
The preſent occaſion awakens a thought which has often di- 
ſturbed my DREAMS. If my preſent ſpeculation is but a DPRBAU, 
I think it my happineſs, that the ſubject of it is the love of my 
country. It is indeed a concern of a very intereſting nature; 
and there is more reaſon to expect redreſs from the LADpIES * 
this land, than from * moſt learned divine, or Gb ableſt 
ſtateſman, 


The matter is this. I have long conſidered Tz 4a, not only as 
a prejudicial article of commerce; but alſo of a moſt pernicious 
tendency with regard to domeſtic induſtry and labor; and very 
injurious to health. I am not bias'd by any private motives or 
: | partial conſiderations; and tho' many have had much better op- 
portunities of undef fic the ſubject than myſelf ; yet no 
perſon, that I know of, has entered fairly into the merits of i 
in the different lights it appears to me. | 


You who have drank tea ſo often, mus have Genie heard 
the ſubje& of its growth diſcuſſed very LsAzNEDLY, and perhaps 
without one ſingle word. of truth. For my own part I have 
heard variety of accounts, and it is x but lately I received any ſa- 
tisfaction. 


You may be aflured that the places of the. growth of dohRA 

and GREEN TEA are different. Bohea tea, which the chixES 

call zouz, or TCHA B0V, i. e. tea bohea, grows in ro-KIEN, and 

other provinces, moſtly in the latitude. of 24, to 28. The 

; | ſhrub which produces this leaf, thrives moſt on riſing ground, 
in which they make furrows to carry off the water. The di- 

ſtinction of the taſtes of TEA, ariſes 3 in ſome meaſure from the 

| ſeaſons, 
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GROWTH TE BA 205 
ſeaſons, and alſo from the foil in which it grows, juſt as we 
find hay or hops of different years and places of growth, differ 


9 


Bohea tea is gathered at different times, viz. the rinsr in 
APRIL, the leaf being yet young and green: this is what the 
CHINESE call s0UcyooN, of which no great quantity, of the true 
fort, is obtainable, tho' the grocer may give you the ſecond 
ſort of tea under this denomination. Soucuoon is the moſt 


orateful to the taſte, and of the fineſt flavor: if any tea is. 
wholſome, this: 1 is the moſt ſo, and | in CHINA wit is in the higheſt. 


elteem. 


The $tconpd fort, which the cuinzss call concov, is ga- 
thered in juxE; but here alſo they make many diviſions or 
aſſortments, all eſſentially different in quality, according to the 
foil, and the ſeaſons i in which 1 it is gathered. 


The THIRD, or common fort, goes under the general deno- 
mination of TCHA Bou, or Bout, This is what is fold fo ex- 
tremely cheap at ſeveral uo EAN markets, of which I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay 1 more hereafter. But in this are alſo many 
different qualities or degrees of goodneſs, Or BADNESS, which you 


pleaſe. 
If the firſt ſhoots of tea were picked leaf by leaf, as was for- 


merly done in chixa, and not mixed, as is now practiſed, 
we ſhould find a greater difference in the flavor of ſuch tea, 
compared even with what we yet call yIxE tea, than there is 
between the delicacy and taſte of young peas, and thoſe which 

are full grown. The 


206 5 8 K O W T H of TEA. 


The general name which the chixEsE give to GREEN TEA, 
is $0nNGLO. It grows in a little higher latitude, chiefly in the 


province of K14NG-NAN, and generally in a lower ground than 
the bohea : the ſame care is neceſſary to drain off the water. 


The ſhrub and leaf of GREEN TEA are ſo much like thoſe of 


BOHB A, that it * the {kill of a botaniſt to diſtinguiſh 
them. > 


Hysow, or HYSOON, fo called by the chIxESk, as well bby: us, 


probably from the place of its growth, is either a different 1 
from the EEN tea, or the buds are picked more early: 

is alſo diſtinguiſhed by being higher dried, and as it is ds 
more criſp, it keeps longeſt : however, this yields at preſent to 


FINE green tea, which you think excells in color and flavor. The 
fineſt ſort of the latter, which the chix ESE call VNG, and we 


denominate 1MPERIAL, its leaf is conſiderably larger than HysoN, 


ByNnG is dear in chixa, and very little of it is brought into 


EUROPE,—The inferior ſort of green is gathered in auGusT, of 
which there are various qualities, according to the ſoils and dif- 
ferent times of gathering, as already mentioned of zourza, Tea 
picked in wet weather, can hardly be ever well cured. 


The manner of curing theſe leaves, is by putting them into 


a veſſel like a ſtew- pan, about a foot deep, and four or five feet 


diameter, which we call roxchEs, probably an ENCLIsH name 


5 for theſe veſſels, well known alſo i in Ix pIA, under the ſame de- 


nomination. Shaking the leaves over the fire, not only dries, 


but curls them up in the manner you ſee them: it is remarkable, 


that if by any accident tea becomes moiſt, ſo as to make a 
4 ſecond 
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ſecond drying neceſſary, it is never ſo well packed, but it may 
be diſtinguiſhed from other cheſts or tubs. 


Green tea is not cured exactly after the ſame manner as bohea, 


for in order to preſerve its color, after being partly cured by fire, 


it is completely finiſhed in the ſun, which, at certain times, is 
intenſely hot i in CHINA. 


You will pleaſe to chlorve, that befides TUTANAGUE, a { 
well known, in ſome reſpects reſembling Tix, and which abounds 
in CHINA, they have a white copper, reſembling filver, which is: 
very dear. But theſe TORCHES are faid to be of common cor- 
PER, Which is yet of a ſuperior quality to ours. Theſe veſſels 


are made very thin and light, as our puTcu tea-kettles : the 
' HOLLANDERs, of whom we learned this manner of working cop- 


per, were taught it in CHINA or JAPAN. 


Sonde entertain a notion, that the HIN ESB oe art to | Rr ug 
the color of green tea; and that a degree of verdegreaſe is em- 
ployed for this dr Nor muſt we be ſurprized if this could 
be proved, when we conſider that modern xUROEAN cookery 
has introduced” a LITTLE POISON, which, we ſay, © does not 
kill ;” not only in high ſauces, but even in common y1cxLEs of 
the fineſt color. I have often thought I taſted copper in green 
tea: and what is more, I am ſure I have felt a diſorder in my 
bowels, as if I had received a noxious aliment. The former 


might be the effect of imagination; but wherever there is cop- 


per, you may be ſure there is ſome degree of verdegreaſe, as we 
ſee even in the alloy of gold, when it is lain-by, after being 
moiſt. Whether there is more or leſs harm in theſe roxchEs, 


than. 
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than in the common copper veſſels we uſe for boiling our food, 
I will not undertake to determine ; obſerving however, that wx 


hold it pernicious to Bott. water in copper not tinn'd, and, 
in ſpite of cuſtom, many prefer veſlels of caſt-iron to tinn'd 


copper. This uſe of the ronch, accounts for the vulgar opi- 


nion, that all tea is dried in the ſun on copper plates; from 
whence it has been concluded, that it derives a corroſive qua- 


lity. 


The CHINESE drink very little common green tea themſelves, 


and may therefore take the more liberty with zUROEANS. They 


are ſure that the firſt concern of the ENOLISsEH is what is FASHI- 


' oNaBLE. Tho' I lay no ſtreſs on this point, I ſee no reaſon 
why, in a ras country, people of rashlox, may not deftroy 
| themſelves in a sLow manner with Tz4a, as the common people 

take a more zxygpITIOUs way to poiſon themſelves with 124 


and-GIN. | Apiev, I am yours, &c. 


P. S. The information I have given you, is from the beſt 
LIVING witneſs, who had never read pu waipe's hiſtory of 


CHINA, more than myſelf ; but fince writing my letter, I have 


1 bs 1 
r 
* „ 


peruſed what this writer ſays about tea. He is conſidered by 
far the moſt to be depended on, and is, I apprehend, a faithful 
author: you will therefore the more eaſily diſcover the weight 
of the authority from whence I had my information previous 


to ** reading this account. 


8 Among ſhrubs,” ſays he, © that of tea ought to be placed in 
the firft rank : the name of tea is derived to us from the cor- 
rupt pronunciation of two cities in the province of ro-KIEN in 
the reſt of the empire it is called rn. 


They 
= 
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1 hey diſtinguiſh it into four different ſorts. The firſt has the 
name of so Lo TCHA It grows upon a mountain of KLANG- 
NAN, in the lat. of 29 dog, 58 min. 30 ſec. which is covered 
over with theſe ſhrubs. It is planted much in the ſame man- 
ner as vines, whoſe growth 1 is prevented, otherwiſe it would run 


up to ſeven or eight foot in height. In the ſpace of four or 


five years it muſt be planted anew, or elſe the leaf will become 


thick, hard, and rough. The flower is white, and in the ſhape 


of a roſe, compoſed of five leaves. In the autumn, when the 
flower is gone, there appears a berry | in the ſhape of a nut, a 
little moiſt, and of no bad taſte, 


What I have ſaid of the height of theſe ſhrubs, muſt be un- 
derſtood of thoſe which grow in the aforeſaid: province, for in 
other places they ſuffer them to grow to their natural height, 


which often reaches to ten or twelve feet : for this reaſon, while 
the branches are young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 
downward, that they may gather the leaves with greater caſe, 


＋ he 30 10 Nenn, or green tea, above- mentioned, after 


being preſerved ſeveral years, is an excellent 3 2 


many . 


Another kind of tea (vou- y THA) grows in the province of 


FOKIEN, and takes its name from a famous mountain .therein, 
This mountain, according to an obſervation made upon the ſpot, 
lies in 27 deg. 47 min. 38 ſec. of north latitude. It is the moſt 
famous 1 in all the province: there are in it a great number of 
E « e temples 
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temples, houſes, and hermitages of the zoxzzs, which attract 
a great concourſe of people. 


With a deſign to make this mountain paſs for the abode of 
ſuperior beings, they have conveyed barks, chariots, and other 
things, into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, all along the fide 


of a rivulet that divides it in two; inſomuch, that theſe fanta- 


ſtical ornaments are looked upon by the vulgar, as a real pro- 


digy ; for they ſuppoſe, that it muſt be a power more than hu- 


man, that has fixed them in theſe inacceſſable places. 


""® be ſoil of this mountain, that produces this plant, is light, 
whitiſh, and ſandy. The only difference between the leaf of 
bohea tea and green, is, that the latter are more long and ſharp- 
pointed : the decoction of the latter is green, and experience 
diſcovers it to be much more apt to create a cholicy dif- 
order x. On the contrary, the leaves of the bohea are ſhorter, 
and more round, of a color a little blackiſh, and yield a yellow 


| tinture*, The taſte of bohea is very ſmooth, and the decoc- 
tion inoffenſive to the weakeſt ſtomach : for this reaſon, this 


bohea tea is the moſt ſought after, and uſed by the 5 em- 
pire. However, it muſt be obſerved, that of this kit. there 
are three ſorts. 


The pixs r is the tender leaf of the ſhrub when newly plant- 
ed: this is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſerves to make PRESENTS 
of, and to ſend to the EMyrROR, It is a kind of imperial tea, 
and is valued at about Two shILLIx GS a pound (£NGL1sH money). 
The $tconD conſiſts of leaves fuller grown, and this is counted 


4 


* The tranſlator calls it a RAKING, He ſeems here to ſpeak of the prime ſort 
of bohea. | 


Nhe TURAL :a6r 
a very good ſort : the remaining leaves are ſuffered to come to 
their full bigneſs, which makes the THIRD kind, and 1s exceed- 
ing cheap. 


— 


They make ſtill another ſort of the flower itſelf, but thoſe 


who would have it, muſt beſpeak it before hand, and purchaſe 


it at an exceſſive price : notwithſtanding which, it makes a very 


infipid tea, and is never uſed at the EurEROR's court. 


There are ſeveral other teas, which are very little different 
from the two principal kinds, but what is owing to the nature 


of the foil in which they are planted : and there are ſeveral 


PLANTS to which they give the Name of tea, which are NoThING 
LIKE iT, However there is a third principal fort, of which we 
can give but an imperfe& account, becauſe ſtrangers are not 
permitted to enter the place where it grows. It is called you 

EUL Tcha, from the village you kur in the province of yun 
NAN. Thoſe who have been at the foot of the mountain, in- 


form us, that this ſhrub is tall and buſhy, planted without re- 


gularity, and grows without cultivation. The leaves are more 
long, and thick, than thoſe of the two former kinds : they roll 


them up into a kind of balls, and fel] them at a good price. 


The taſte is ſmooth, but not very agreeable ; when it is made 
uſe of in the ordinary manner, it yields a reddiſh tincture. The 
CHINESE phyſicians account it very ſalutary, and a certain re- 
medy for the cholic and fluxes, and alſo very good to procure 
an appetite.” 


Thus far father pu HAL DE . upon which 1 muſt take 1 


to obſerve, that zuxorEANs, ending it difficult to pronounce 
Ee az the 
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the r, c, h, a, probably called it EA; tho' what the jeſuit 
cCONTANCIN, who reſided many years at the court of rex, 
and helped DU HALDE in compoling his hiſtory, ſays, implys 
its being called at that place by ſome name. more nearly re- 
ſembling T, E, a,—What he ſays of a kind of IMPERIAL TEA lent 
as preſents to The EMPEROR, I ſuppoſe he means the SOUCHOON, 
and not the By, which laſt we call iMezrrat, His account 
agrees with my information, that the prime ſort of bohea is the 
moſt valuable, and that it is difficult to obtain any quantity, 

Indeed the whole account has a great correſpondence with that 
which 1 have given you; and if we allow it to have any merit 
as to the growth, we may alſo aſcribe ſome to his account of its 
virtues. But I beg you will obſerve, that he tells you the opinion 
of the cxuinzsz, and does not mention a ſingle word of any ex- 
_ periments he, or his friends in INA, had made on themſelves 
or others. You may alſo take notice of his intimation, that tea 
ſhould be kept tor ſeveral years, which is ſeldom done in zuroee, 
our conſumption being ſo great, as not to allow time for it. The 
CHINESE value it for its age, as we eſteem ocroszr beer. —He 
makes no remarks on the effects which may be naturally expected 
from tea in different climates : nor in ſpeaking of this leaf, does 
he mention a word of the manner in which the cainzss drink it. 
—As to the RED TEA, which cures cyoLics and FLUXEs, he does 
not tell you that he found it ſo, but that the cainzss phyſicians 
account it ſalutary, &c.—What he ſays of the ſeveral plants to 
which the name of tea is given, ce which are NOTHING LIKE IT," 

confirms me in the opinion, that we impoſe upon ourſelves 
groſsly, with regard to the different kinds and qualities of tea, 
as well as the manner of uling it: partly IGNORANT of the in- 


2 jury 
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jury it does, and partly covsENTIx G. to be injured, rather than 
forbear this childiſh gratification, like a BABY RACE OP MEN, 
we play with our perdition ! Apis. 1 . 


LETTER II. 
To 3 


M. ADAM, 
ANKIN D with given . up ſo _ to EY 


ſenſes, that rEAsoN ſeems to be conſidered rather as a 
SERVANT, than a MasTER, Even this cuſtom of hpping tea, 
affords a gratification, which becomes ſo habitual, as hardly 
to be reſiſted. It has prevailed indeed over a great part of 
the world; but the moſt effeminate people on the face of the 
Whole Ad whoſe example we, as a WISE, ACTIVE, and waAR- 
LIXE nation, would leaſt deſire to imitate, are the greateſt fip- 
pers; I mean the cumzsz, among whom the firſt ranks of the 
people have adopted it as a kind of principle, that it is below 
their dignity to perform any MANLV labor, or indeed any labor 
at all: and yet, with regard to this cuſtom of ſipping tea, we 
ſcem to act more wantonly and abſurdly than the chNES 


themſelves. 


The greateſt part of the common people in ch,U,j3 4 
water. It is with them, as with moſt other nations, parti- 
cularly in the xas r, that pure water is their common beverage; 
but when this happens to be unwholſome, as is the caſe about 
CANTON, the people correct it by inſuſing a coarſe kind of bohea 
tea. A large veſſel is made of this liquor, every morning, to 
which they occaſionally add warm water, and without ſugar, or 


any other mixture, the ſervants, and the family in general, draw 
it 
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it off for common ie the water being only juſt colored with 
the tea. 


When the higher ranks of the people uſe it, either as a com- 
mon drink, or an entertainment, they infuſe a ſmall quantity 
in every cup, contenting . themſelves with the flavor and taſte 
of the ſubtler parts, without drawing it down with water, as 
we generally practiſe. If my intelligence is true, they drink 
very little or no GREEN TEA, alledging, that it rather diſturbs 
than promotes digeſtion, particularly Nzw GREEN TEA, Which, 
they ſay, occaſions FEVERs. It muſt be obſerved, that tea, be- 
ing good of its kind, and kept from the air incloſed in lead, 
will keep fifteen or n years, or longer. 5 


As to green tea, it is chiefly conſumed by the TART ARS in 
and about chixa, alſo in ſeveral parts of inDia, Till within 
theſe thirty or forty years, a much leſs quantity of this kind was 
cultivated in cxina ; but ſince there has been ſo yroDIGious a 
demand for EUROPE, hardly any quantity of tea in general, 
which the chixEsE can well ſupply, is ſufficient. Some of the 
EUROPEAN markets have indeed been glutted for a ſhort time, 
but notwithſtanding CHINA exceed us ſo greatly in number of 
inhabitants, it is queſtioned if they conſume ſo much tea as we 
and the HoLL ANDERS. 


The chixESsR alſo differ from us in this, that they frequently 
uſe Acips with their tea inſtead of sWERETS. Indeed I wonder 
ſo few of the female world deviate from the path which their 
mothers have trod before them, eſpecially when their health is 
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in a declining condition. I know of a lady or two, who make 


uſe of their own underſtandings, without regard to faſhion or cu- 


ſtom, and find themſelves much the better for it. The chi- 
NESE never drink their tea ſweet ; indeed, they ſometimes hold 


a bit of ſugar-candy in their mouth whilſt they are drinking it, 


which is a cuſtom I can by no means recommend, as it hurts 
the teeth. FarewteLL, I am yours, Sc. 


LETTER Il. 
To the 3 
MaDau, 5 
B E FOR E we proceed t. to enquire into the pernicious effects 
of tea in this iſland, as I have given you ſome lights into 
its growth, and alſo the manner of uſing it in cxina, in oppo- 
ſition to our cuſtom, perhaps you will be glad to know when 
this 1iNTOXICATING liquor came firſt in faſhion in this country. 
I do not mean, that it makes people bxuxx, but it certainly 
has rURNED OR BRAINs, and fo far it is intoxicating. 


LorD ARLINGTON and LORD osSORY, were the perſons who 
brought it from yoLLanD in 1666 : their Lapits then became 
paſſionately enamored with it as a NW thing: THEIR example 
recommended it to the fine women of thoſe days, and yours 
muſt put it out of countenance. The price it then fold for, was 
no leſs than ſixty ſhillings the pound. One would imagine, that 
a pound of fine bohea tea, which coſt the purch, at BaTav1a, 
four or five ſhillings, would ſoon find its way into EUROPE by 
other channels, if it could be fold for three pounds ; and this 
was the price ſo late as about the year 1707; and we were not 
then ſo univerſally Luxukiovs, nor ſo vigilant as we are now; 


at. 
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at leaſt this was not the pleaſure in NRAL vogue at that time; 
and if it had always remained ſacred to LADIESs of quality, it had SN 
been 1arPier for us, The ule of tea deſcended to the eLEBELAN 
order amongſt us, but about the beginning of this century: but 
it was not before the year 1715, that we began to buy large 
quantities of EE TRA of the cfinEst, having been till then, 
contented with pour.a. In 1720, the conſumption was ſo much 
augmented, that the rxzENca, who had hitherto brought home 
only raw-filk, porcelain, and filken manufactures from caixa, 
began to import conſiderable quantities of tea into FRANCE 3 8 
by eſtabliſning the trade of running it into this iſland, have . 
their PROFIT in OUR FOLLY ever ſince. From 1717 to 1726, 
we imported annually about 700,000 pounds. The quantities 
run in upon us, however, muſt have been prodigious, for it was 
calculated in 1728, that 5,000,000 pounds were imported into 
EUROPE, of which we were much the greateſt conſumers. Our 
own importation increaſed, inſomuch that from 1732 to 1742, 
I find 1,200,000 pounds annually imported into LoN DON; and 
now the quantity is 3,000,000. 5 


As the demand for tea in chixA increaſed, ſo was this faſhi- 
onable drug apuLTERATED, and continues to be mixed with 
leaves of other ſhrubs. Indeed I have often obſerved, that what 
has paſſed with the vuicar, even the mopisy vuLGar, under 
the NAME of tea, neither in taſte, ſmell, nor ſize of leaf, ſeemed 

to have any tea in it. And as to ins teas, ſince there has been 
fo vaſt a demand for xuRO E, the HINES E hardly ever pick the 
leaves with any delicacy, except for the conſumption of their 
own ſovereign and his grandees, and conſequently it 1s difficult 

to meet with rery 1 tea. F AREWELL, I am yours, e. 
L T- 
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wy LETTER IV. 
To the ſame. 


MAD AM, 
F it had been my fortune to enjoy a greater ſhare of WIT, 
and a leſs portion of courace, I ſhould hardly have encoun- | 
tered fo formidable an enemy, with ſuch great alliances, being 
ſo little ſupported as I am. To fay the ſtrength of my an- 
tagoniſt 1 is founded in rancy and oeinion, is acknowledging it 
is very ſtrong : and if I was inſpired with the ſpirit of a cux- 
TiUs, would my leaping into the gulph SAVE my country from 


the dangers of tea? 


J have heard it remarked, with a ſerious air, by perſons who 
have made chixA voyages, that tea cures and prevents the scuxv y; | 
and J have alſo heard this obſervation ridiculed by others of 1 
at leaſt as much experience. If this were really the caſe, in 
preference to all herbs of our own growth, it might be a very EIN | 
wie meaſure to ſend a quantity of tea on board all his MAJE- 
'sTy's ſhips, eſpecially i in time of war, We have TyousanDs, 
3 might ſay MILLIONS, of tea-drinkers, who are of leſs conſe- 
| quence to the ſtate, and leſs expoſed to this complaint than our 
ſeamen : but who ever THOU GH of this expedient for the ſer- 
vice of the navy ? On the contrary, vinegar is beſt calculated to 
temper the quality of falt beef, and to prevent the ordinary 
effects of the ſalt-water air. 


The nations which never cated the infuſion of tea, are they 


more troubled with this malady, either by land or fea, than we 
e — e 
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are? If we, being iſlanders, are ſubject to this diſtemper, let 
us eat leſs ANIMAL FOOD: we ſhall ſurely find better effects 
from vegetables, bread, milk, and cold water, theſe being good 
of their kind, than from TEA. We often ſee that Acips will 
prevent the ſcurvy; and that ſugar, which is the concomitant 


| of tea, will produce it. This is frequent! y ſeen among ws r 


INDIANS, who are fond of ſweetmeats ; ; boys in grocers ſhops ; 
and, what is remarkable, men who break ſugar for the grocers, 
are obſerved to be more than commonly afflicted with this di- 
ſtemper. If suoax abounds with sal rs, it muſt conſequently 
be productive of the scuRvy. It is alledged by ſome ingenious 
gentlemen „that as warm liquids promote perſpiration, which 
is more particularly neceſſary in bodies ſubje& to the ſcurvy, 


the infuſion of tea ought therefore to be recommended. This 


is as if a proper degree of perſpiration could not be excited by 
warm CLOTHING, EXERCISE, Wholſome MEaTs, and DRINKs. 
The relaxed habit which is brought on by drinking tea, ener- 
rating the powers of nature, and diſabling her to throw off 


what is pernicious, does really uns this diſtemper, inſtead 


of DESTROYING it. 


The being much expoſed to "at air, without proper ex- 


erciſe, as it obſtructs the natural ſecretions, it will bring on this 


diſtemper ; and in moſt ſeaſons of the year, our atmoſphere is 
chiefly compoſed of watery particles. But if any one ſhould 
tell you I am going out of my peeTH, you muſt not there- 
fore loſe ſight of the argument, nor let my reputation ſuffer in 
your eſteem for a few miſtakes. You have ſeen how the hands 


of your women-waſhers are ſhriveled by nor wartzz ; you feel 
how 
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how ror L1Qu1Ds give Pain externally and internally, even when 
they do not scaLD : you are alſo ſenſible, when you go to rouTs, 
or to THEATRES, of the pernicious effects of nor Alx to the lungs. 
Do you imagine, that nature requires our drinking liquids, even 
fo warm as our blood? Very hot, or very cold liquors, taken as 
MEDICINES, may produce effects, which, in the ordinary courſe 
of the animal operations, are not neceſſary: the ſame as things 
very nor, or very COLD, in QUALITY, are not therefore proper 
for comMoN Foop. In 1TALY they often cure fevers with 10x ; 
and you may have heard ſome doctors ſay, that musTarD is 
good in their hands, but not in common uſe.—I ſuppoſe that 
more than three quarters of mankind drink no other liquor than 
water in its natural ſtate. In very cold countries, in the height 
of winter, warm liquors may be ſometimes neceflary : but even 
in ſuch circumſtances, cold water may be taken in ſmall quan- 
tities, not only with ſafety, but it really invigorates much more 
than hot. The peaſant, whoſe life is, in ſpite of the evils in- 
ſeparable from poverty, generally the longeſt, finds that cold 
water is the beſt remedy for fevers, agues, and many other diſ- 
orders. Nature, indulgent to all created beings, ſeems to have 
provided this as a MEDICINE, as well as a NUTRIMENT, for ALL 
mankind, tho' ſome experience is neceſſary as to the manner of 


uſing it. 


But whilſt \ we fondly attempt to cure the scurvy by nor li- 
quors, may we not die of wt ax nerves? I appeal to the me- 
mory and experience of every thinking perſon i in this iſland, if 
they ever heard of, or knew of any period, in which PARALITIC 


diforders, and thoſe called nNzzxvous, prevailed ſo much as at 
4 F f 2 this 
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this time ? If ſuch were not ſo prevalent when tea was not in 
uſe ; and if theſe prevail moſt among people who conſtantly 
drink tea, may we not reaſonably impute the misfortune, in a 
great meaſure, to this pxuG ? We fee, that in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, tea occaſions almoſt inſtantaneous tremblings of the hands; 
and how muſt it affect the finer parts of the frame, when ther 
is ſuch a vis1BLE effect? 


I . no > body diſputes that hot water relaxes, but they 
are not aware that ſuch relaxation conFirMs a ſcorbutic habit, 
and creates many other diſorders. If the powers of nature, by 
which our food is digeſted, are weakened, will it not occaſion 
an obſtruction of the main ſprings on which the regular motion 
of the whole machine depends? and how many SWEET CREA- 
runs, of your ſex, languiſh with weak digeſtion, low ſpirits, 


laſſitudes, melancholy, and twenty diſorders, which in ſpite of | 


the FACULTY have yet no names, except the general one of 
' NERVOUS COMPLAINTS ? Tell them to change their diet, and 
among other articles to leave off drinking tea, it is more than 


probable the greateſt part of them will be reſtored to health. 


Liquids drank hot, or warm, eſpecially in the evening, or 
near the time of reſt, will alſo, in ſome conſtitutions, put the 
animal ſpirits into ſuch an agitation as to prevent sLEEP. There 
1s likewiſe a quality in the tea which prevents reſt, at leaſt to 
ſuch as are not habituated to it; and it is accordingly recom- 
mended to perſons who are under a neceſlity of WATCHING. 


Hot water is alſo very kurtful to the Tru. The cHINEsE 


do not drink their tea fo hot as we do; and yet they have bad 
teeth. 


— 
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teeth. This cannot be aſcribed entirely to su, for they uſe 


very little, as already obſerved : but we all know that hot or 


cold things which pain the teeth, deſtroy them alſo. If we 
drank tea leſs, and uſed gentle acids for the gums and teeth, 


particularly sou onA N, though we had a leſs number of 


FRENCH DENTISTS, I fancy this ESSENTIAL part of beauty would 
be BETTER preſerved. 


The women in the united provinces who SIP TEA from. morn- 15 


ing till night, are as remarkable for bad teeth. The rokru- 


GUESE ladies, on the other hand, entertain with ſweet-meats, | 


and yet they have very good teeth: but their food is more of 
the farinaceous and vegetable kind than ours. They alſo DRINK 
COLD WATER inſtead of SIPPING HOT ; and for the ſame reaſon 


the uſe of SUGAR, in general, is 1 575 pernicious to them than to 


us. 


Much ſugar is hurtful to young perſons, Nr ſuch 
as drink wine and malt liquors. Aﬀter a plentiful meal of 
various foods, the uſe of it, even in tea, is apt to create unna- 
tural fermentations ; and its falts often produce inflammatory 
diſorders. AvpvuLTs, or thoſe who drink only cold water, may 
venture on 8UGAR more freely. And I muſt take this opportu- 
nity to inform you, that it would be greatly for the com- 
. mercial intereſt of the nation, if we conſumed LESS ſugar our- 
ſelves, and fold ors to foreigners : but of this more hereafter. 
FAREWELL, I am yours, Ec. | 
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LETTER V. 
To the ſame. 


MADAM, 
HOU UH habit repnnciles us to „ the ul of TEA, as it 
does TURxs to oriun, may we not with great propriety | 


aſk-theſe ſimple queſtions ? Is it not diſturbing the operations 
of nature to drink when neither thirſt nor heat provokes ? Do 


we not often drink tea when we have already drank too great a 
quantity of water, or other diluting liquors? Would not corp 


liquids ſometimes relieve nature better than Hor? The polite 


queſtion is, have you drank your tea? It is ſuppoſed that 
EVERY BODY drinks tea EVERY evening, and EVERY morning, 


Will the ſons and daughters of this happy iſle, this reputed 


abode of ſenſe and liberty, for ever ſubmit to the bondage of fo 


tyrannical a cuſtom? Muſt the young and old, and middle 
aged, the ſickly and the ſtrong, in warm weather and cold, 
in moiſt and dry, with one common conſent, employ ſo many 
precious hours, and Risx their health in ſo Low a gratification as 
DRINKING. TEA? Muſt we be bred up from generation to gene- 

ration to this unneceſſary and abſurd expence; and by creating 
a want which nature does not make, become unhappy, if it is 
not regularly Jupplics? | | 


\ 


I am not younc, but methinks there is not quite ſo much 
beauty i in this land as there was. Your very chamber maids 
have loſt their bloom by s1eyixG tea; even the agitations of 


the paſſions at carps are hardly ſo great enemies to beauty. 


What 
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What snax EST EAR aſcribes to the concealment of love, is in this E 
age more frequently occaſioned by the uſe of 124A. | 


© Like a worm i the bud, 
« It feeds on the damaſk cheek,” 


How can this effect be avoided, whilſt we continue to com- 
mit ſuch orrxncks againſt NaTuzz ? CusTom is ſaid to be a 
SECOND NATURE, and in many inſtances it is a pins r; but as 
we ſhall never walk on our HANDS fo conveniently as upon 
our FEET, I am perſuaded we ſhall not enjoy a BLOOMING 
HEALTH n we continue the uſe of TEA. 


Conſille 156 AY are gewerbe by their pREIU DIES. 
Amongſt others I dare ſay you have imbibed this from the very 
earlieſt part of life, that you ſhall certainly be a dead woman if 
you venture on cold liquids in a Mon; and yet you fly to 
wELLs of COLD MINERAL WATERS to remove the pernicious ef- 
feds of ſipping tea. And as ſoon as you recover your health, 
you return to $1PPING again. Thus you $HORTEN YOUR DAYS: 
You give up your health a yzzy, and with it all the joys which 
attend it. Be aſſured that tea hurts many who do not believe 
the evils they ſuffer ariſe from this cauſe ; and that many per- 
faſt in the uſe of it, in ſpite of the cleareſt conviction that it is 
hurtful. Who can behold without forrow and indignation, | 
young perſons Gpping tea and ſugar, late in the evening, perhaps 
a ſhort hour before their ſupper ? What purpoſe is this tea to 
anſwer ? As a NUTRIMENT ? It is not a-80L1D to NOURISH ; it is 
not a Liqui to quench thirſt, for the ſugar makes them thirſty 
What is it? An idle cuſtom; an abſurd. — tending 
to 
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to create fantaſtic deſires, and bad habits, which muſt render us 
leſs happy, or more miſerable, than we ſhould otherwiſe be. 


Tho' HABTT and cusTOM prevail over NATURE in many in- 
ſtances ; yet, you may be aſſured, there will be a conTesr 


between them, and in the iſſue vou will become the victim, 
Green tea, when made ſtrong, is an ExfE Tic, and a decoction of 


it more eaſily performs this operation; yet I grant it is drank 
by many without ſuch an effect. The infuſion alſo, when it is 
made ſtrong, and ſtands long to draw the groſſer particles, will 
convulſe the bowels: even in the manner commonly uſed it has 
this effect on ſome conſtitutions, as I have already had occaſion 


to remark to you, from my own experience. You fee I confeſs 
my WEAKNEss without reſerve, but thoſe who are very fond of 


tea, if they find themſelves diſordered, generally aſcribe it to 


any « cauſe except the TRUE one. I am aware that the effect 


juſt mentioned is imputed to the hot water; let it be ſo, and 


my argument is not weakened; but who can pretend to ſay it 
is not PARTLY owing to ae kinds of tea; perhaps ſuch as 
partake « of COPPERAS, which there is cauſe to e i is ſome- 
times the caſe. If we judge from the effects, there is a foun- 


dation for this opinion, Put a drop of ſtrong tea, either green 
or bohea, but chiefly the former, on the blade of a knife, tho 


it is not corroſive in the ſame manner as vitriol, yet one may 
plainly perceive there is a corroſive quality in it. But be 


pleaſed to obſerve, I rather mention theſe Two xYRCTs as heads 


of enquiry, than reſt the MERITSs of my CAUSE upon them. 


With regard to the opinions of the LEarnzD, I am told that 


a phyſician, not many years ſince, wrote a treatiſe in ra vO of 
| BOHFA 
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BOHEA TEA, and recommended the uſe of its infuſion, mixed 
with milk and ſugar as a cure, not of the scurvy only, but alſo 
of con8gUMPTIONSs. This Noriox is no longer adopted; but 
granting that xz thought what he wrote, at that time; and that 
his book was not calculated for any pecuniary eh, as books 
often are, we muſt not regard oy1n1owns, but argue from racrts 
and exyexrence. And with regard to the preſent argument, 
we are to conſider in general the pernicious effects of TEA; 
tea as it is uſed by the bulk of Tza-painxeRs, as well as thoſe 
who are injured by the conſtant uſe of the zzsT tea. And did 
be inform the world of the difference between a pound of bohea 
tea bought at AMSTERDAM, or, as it has lately been ſold, at 
£MBDeN for fifteen-pence, and another ſold in Lonvon for up- 
wards of twenty ſhillings ? Between ſuch prime ſorts, and in- 
= ferior teas, there is as great difference, as between raw cabbage 
and a pinc-apple, or the beſt meat the butchers N affords | 


and CARRION, 


* 
# 


What foundation . is * the opinion that the CHI NESE 
give us tea already uſed, I cannot fay, but they are no honeſter 
than other nations ; and it ſeems to be a LESSGT ABUSE to give 
us the leaf at Part hand, than to impoſe upon us a leaf of 
a different ſhrub, which "package may have a quite different 
effect on the human body. Indeed, as we are for exEsENT 
gratifications, no matter whether we are poiſon'd or not, it 


is No wonder THEY ſhould | give themſelves no trouble on this 
head, 


G g It 


* 
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It is not many years 3 it was FW great ſubject of conver- 
ſation, which was the BEST, GREEN tea, or BOHEA. Each had a 
very powerful party, and vicroꝶy ſeemed to declare on neither 


fide, The chixzsE could not ſupply us with a ſufficient 


quantity of tolerable Bon a TEA; or, with as little reaſon as 
other faſhions are taken up, it ne FASHIONABLE to drink 


cREEN. If we follow the example of the chixESsE, we ſhall 


certainly prefer bohea tea, which ſeems to be the leaſt perni- 


cious. If many of the common people in CHINA drink tea, 
and yet are robuſt, we muſt remember they drink it to cor- 
rect bad water, as already explained; and PROBABLY not ſuch 


BAD tea as our common people drink; cexTAIiNLY not ſtrong, 


nor hot, nor LoaDED with ſugar, nor out of szAsON in mere 
wantonneſs: they drink it when thirſt provokes. 


It is alſo ſaid, that neither the ſtone nor gout are known in 
CHINA ; but if this is true, it cannot be aſcribed to tea, for in 


other parts of as 14, where they know nothing of tea, the peo- 
ple are not afflicted with theſe diſtempers. This may be ow- 
ing to climate and ſimplicity of diet. Such are the effects of 


the temperament of the air on human bodies, that what may 
be conducive to health in one degicn, may be hurtful in an- 


other. 
Thoſe doctors who had but little knowledge of its effects, 
and have been advocates for tea, have maintained that it is a 


gentle reſtringent, and ſtrengthens the tone of the inteſtines; 


but they do not recommend milk, nor ſugar, nor yet to drink 
it 
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it after a full meal. Dr. pauli, one of the phyſicians of the 
king of DENMARK, wrote a treatiſe on this ſubject. He ſays, 
that tea is DESICCATIVE; or, in plain xNcLIsH, that it is of a 
drying quality, and cherefors- ought not to be uſed after the 
fortieth year of life. But let us hear the general and diſinte- 
reſted voice of our own phyſicians. As far as I can diſcover, 
they very ſeriouſſy prcLars, that they are more: obliged to TEA 
for the Gains ariſing from their practice, than to all orHhIR 
debaucheries: and indeed, if we exclude the very vicious 
part of mankind, I believe it is literally true. Phyſicians, like 
other people, generally ſpeak in favor of things they are fond 
of themſelves; sou of them are roxp of tea, and therefore 
hold their tongues, or commend it: but the major part of 
them confeſs that tea, in general, but particularly in the man- 
= ner we take it, is injurious to health: and if they were to ſay 
= otherwiſe, I am afraid I ſhould not believe them. Indeed, with 
regard to myſelf, I have no notion of believing any thing in 
CONTRADICTION to the teſtimony of my ſenſes : nor do I know 
= of any xxL1610N, but that of Rowe, which requires ſuch belief. 
= Every one ought to conſult his own feeling ; and if experience 
will ſupport my argument, you may as well take my word as the 
doors. If my opinion ſtands good till phyſicians are entirely 
agreed about the GOOD or BaD qualities of TEA; and alſo con- 
cerning the diſtinction of TRUE or FALSE, CHOICE and COMMON 
TEA; and the nature of ſuch conſtitutions as may ule it with- 
out Much danger, and ſuch to whom it is poiſonous, I ſhall 
be entitled to a DEPLOMA, 


Go 2 : . 


uſeſul and neceſſary to us, were leſs methodical, more rational, 
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If theſe ſons of zscuLarivs, whom luxury has rendered ſo 


and more attentive in their practice; or if we ſhould ever be- 
come ſo virtuous, as to engage the Favor of heaven, that theſe 


learned gentlemen ſhould alſo become ſo much BETTER than the 
reſt of mankind, as to think more of the advantage of others, 
than of their own: if this, I ſay, ſhould ever happen, I hum- 


bly apprehend that we ſhould ſoon ſee tea excluded the pARLOI, 


as many diſhes which modern cookery has introduced, would 


be no longer permitted to enter the ALI: PLain diet, MODR- 


RATE meals, GENTLE exerciſe, REGULAR reſt, REGULAR paſſions, 


and coLD WATER, all which being now but little regarded in 
common practice, would then moſt engage their care for the 


Pee of munbind Avpizy, I am yours, Sc. 
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11 VES ſhortened by Tea. The prevalency wy ex- 
ample. The force of faſhion. Faſhion change- 
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Mapa Mu, 
T is not probable we ſhall ever return to the ſimplicity of 
1 the firſt ages; our plan is of a different kind: nor is the 
human body the ſame as it was in the antediluvian world: it 
is not capable of laſting ſo long. But as life is deſirable above 
all things, one would think it ſhould be no hard taſk to diſ- 
countenance all rasHioxs which tend to ſhorten its duration. 
I ſuppoſe avam and xvs drank pure element, with all its viy1- 
FYING qualities? And if they did really make uſe of the infu- 
ſion of any delicious herbs with which the garden of zpzx 
abounded, I dare ſay, fo a1 TERA a weed as tea was not ſelected 
for this purpole for aſter all that can be ſaid of tea, WITHOUT 
ſugar it is very unpleaſant to the taſte ; and wir it, the taſte 
of the ſugar prevails ſo much over the taſte of the tea, as almoſt 
to deſtroy it. I fear tea will prove 17 TRR to us in the end, in 
more ſenſes than one, if we go on at the ſame rate as we have 
done for ſome years paſt. 


Can 
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Can any reaſonable perſon doubt that this flatulent liquor 
ſhortens the lives of great numbers of people? Were we to 
reckon that only one in a thouſand dies annually of this s Lo 
POISON, out of two millions of tea-drinkers, the ſtate would 
ſuffer the heavy loſs of two thouſand ſubjects. If to the 
common vices and evils of life, we add ſupernumerary de- 
| baucheries, as the effects of one vice add ſtrength to the effects 
of another, the calculation muſt grow to an amazing height. 
Is not this ſipping faſhion become a vice ? Granting that it is 
not vicious in itſelf ; if the example reaches to the yoo, and it 
is vicious in THEM, it becomes vicious in the Rich alſo, who 
perſiſt in the uſe of it; becauſe it is not Nscss8ary, nor any 
mark of a neceſſary or uſeful DISTINCTION, _ I am ſenſible that 
this-xULE will not. hold in all things, but it holds in the 1 
ſent caſe. | 


How many thouſands in this nation are annual ly poiſoned by 
ka, GIN, and wine. Many, indeed, by uſing them in exceſs ; 
many for not declining the uſe of them entirely; and many * 
uſing ſuch as are bad of their Kind: ſo many, I fear, are cut off 
before their time, that the ſtate will ſoon feel the want of them. 


If we had no other vicious habit than drinking tea, there 
would be leſs cauſe to be alarmed: but what do you think 
of sEvENTY THOUSAND public-houſes in ENGLAND I Well 
might the sp ANLIARD ſay, © ENGLAND is a country where half 
ce the people are employed to fill liquor for the other half.” To 
oxE who is preſerved by ſuch a multitude of drinking-houſes, 
5 we 
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we may ſafely calculate that Tyres are brought to their grave 

before the time appointed by nature. Iwill ſuppoſe that one 

houſe in three, kills only one man in ten; this amounts to ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven annually. Wot 94 


If it can be made appear that by the N ridirulow's cu- 
ſtoms of the times, amongſt which we muſt reckon the uſe of 
TEA, added to common vices and infirmities, as juſt mention- 
ed, that ons in a THoUsAND is annually loſt, in eleven milli- 
ons it amounts to eleven thouſand. If this computation is ſub- 

ject to exceptions, as being too general; if we calculate only a 
quarter part of it, in TwENTy years the king will loſe at leaſt 
ſixty thouſand ſubjects, and what NUMBER S will this amount to 


in twice the time ! This account may STARTLE you ; but as it . | "0 bl 1 
is juſtly obſerved, that war and famine do not make ſuch _— e | 
ſtation as intemperance in general, ſo in peculiar inſtances, in par- 1 
ticular countries, an abſurd faſhion may prevail, of which very | 


few obſerve i its operations, and yet it may ſhorten the lives of mil- 
lions, and at length reduce a ſtate to an abje& condition. Were 


14 mankind temperate, tis more than probable they would live fix : We 
#1 or eight years longer than they do; and the whole face of —_ Wt - 


habitable part of the globe might, according to the moſt appa- 


4 q 
rent deſign of providence, be well peopled, eſpecially in in coun _— 

| tries where the Oe of \ war ſeldom or never reach, . N bi 
| = | | e WS 


4 do not mean to amuſe you with ROMANTIC ſpeculations, | 
nor to jeſt merely to promote the trade of paper-mills and 
Printing houſes *, But there is another cauſe of the diminu- 


tion 


dy This treatiſe was wrote wich a ack ign to 5 be printed, which was not the iatention 
of the LETTERS. 
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tion of our numbers: how many men continue bachelors from 
FASHION as well as from yRup ENR, or vice | This is the greater 
reproach, as they are moſt apparently pze1cienT in this kind of 
love for their country, if we conſider it only as an | auxiliary 
motive to N d 


The working poor are the grand ſource of the riches of al 
nations. We are not univerſally agreed in opinion, as to aL. 
the cauſes of this diminution of the number of inhabitants, but 
every perſon, of the leaſt diſcernment, thinks it a matter of 
great moment ; and I fear indeed there is great reaſon to be 
alarmed, and to examine the ſubject with attention, ot 


' this reign in * we have enjoyed ſo much happineſs; 
in which there have been no bloody wars, tho ſome blood has 
been ſpilt; no plagues, no famines, no violence on LIIER Tv, 
no invaſion of PREROGATIVEB: in this happy reign, of a ſove- 
reign who really loves his people, and is beloved by them; 
whoſe continuance in life, is LIE to them: even in this happy 
reign, the number of his MazzsTyY's ſubjects, it is confidently 
ſaid, is diminiſhed conſiderably. The augmentation of the 
poors-rate, at the very time that trade and agriculture are im- 
proving, might lead one to think that our NumszRs were 1N- 
CREASING 3 but I apprehend juſt the reverſe ; inſomuch, that 
tho' I am ph yet brought over to their opinion, who think a 
' GENERAL NATURALIZATION of foreign proteſtants will be good 
for us ; yet there are many ſuch proteſtants who ought to be 
kindly received, and muſt be inviten by ſome peculiar mo- 
tives, if we do not take more care of our own lives. 

4 6  Vicx 
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Vick is the causE of this evil, and ignorance and indolence 
are the EFFECTS, and the conſequence of both muſt be highly 
injurious to the ſtate. 


No body can doubt that within theſe thirty years paſt our 
MANUFACTURES have been increaſed ; waſte lands have been 
cultivated ; a number of good houſes ve: been built; and in 
general, commerce has been improved. Theſe are undeniable 

indications that we are improved in sx1Li. and iNDusTRy : but 
at the ſame time it is obvious to thoſe who have an opportunity 
of ſeeing into things, that the number of inhabitants is DE- 
= cxraszv. Are we allo ſkilful and induſtrious, to ſhorten our 
1 lives? The queen's war coſt this nation at leaſt 80 or 100,000 
men; the laſt war 50 or 60,000 men, in the prime of life: 
4 but the iNTEMPERANCE and DEBAUCHERY Which have attended 
py the improvements juſt mentioned, have made much greater 
= navock than war. Some ſanguine calculators reckon that 
within thirty years paſt our numbers have decreaſed near a M1L- 
LION | If they mean that the king might have had a million of 
ſubjects more than he has, had we all married and lived, ex- 
= cept PENANCES, the lives of ſaints, it may be true as far as I 
BY Know; but this is but a vague kind of calculation. With re- 
gard > exceſs, in ſenſual gratifications, there are many of the 
polite parts of EUROPE, where the higher ranks of the people 
are yet worſe. than amongſt us : but, I believe, the common 
people of no country are ſo intemperate and debauched as 
ours, eſpecially in Loxpon, If the diminution of our numbers 
by extraordinary cauſes reaches to a hundred, or even to eighty 


Hh | thouſand, 
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thouſand, if thoſe cauſes exiſt in their full force, what are we 
to expect for the time to come? We muſt call for RECRU ITB 
from the continent. I fear that one part of the nation will not 
keep time and LENGTHEN their lives by their vix rug, as others 
SHORTEN them by their vices. But whilſt we wiſh for more 
inhabitants, it is a clear point that our people, in ſome parts of 
theſe kingdoms, can with difficulty LIVE. Indeed there is an- 
other cauſe for this, beſides the lazineſs or viciouſneſs of the 
POOR, Which few of the Rich ever think of. It is this; that 
the Rich themſelves are EXTRAVAGANT ; they conſume more 


than their sHARE conſidered as xIcH; and it is by this means the 


POOR are many times left in want. To illuſtrate this opinion, 
if not to PROVE it, look into the ſtate of the yoo in arbitrary 
countries, where in proportion as GREAT lords figure as petty 
ſovereigns, their vaſlals appear as sLAvzs. 


But not to launch into too wide a field, I will only re- 


mark, that if there are ſeven and a half millions of people in 


ENGLAND, one and a half in scoTLanD, and two in 1RELanD; 


we may then calculate near fix millions of males. The call for 


war will take near one hundred and ten thouſand of them, 
which is the fifty-fourth man; agriculture and manufactory 
will conſequently be obſtructed, unleſs we employ foreigners to 
fight our battles. But when battles us be fought, or liberty 
or property guarded, if agriculture and manufactories ſuffer, it 

is an evil we cannot well complain of. On the other hand, tho 
the exigency of affairs, at a particular time, may render it proper 


or NECESSARY to engage W to act defenſively, it needs no 


learning 


3 


learning to prove, that the greater our nu n are, the leſs 
ſuch neceſſity, and the more ſecure will our liberty be. What 


an AxM v has GIN and Tza deftroyed | Figure to yourſelf the pe | 


greſs of this deſtruction from the father, or mother's drinking li- 


quid fire, to the birth and death of the child; and how often 


the ſpirits of both parents and children, have been forced to quit 


their bodies, when theſe are ſet in a blaze with oN; or the 
ſprings of life loſe their powers by the enervating qualities of 
TEA. But it is not only of war, we complain alſo in time of 
peace, that labor is very dear, and conſequently the increafe 
of commerce is checked. In every light we conſider this ſub- 
ject, we are deeply intereſted to preſerve the Ltvss of our fel- 
low - ſubjects, and conſequently to remove from them ſuch things 
as are hurtful. To do this, we muſt uſe the gentle arts of PER.“ 


$UASION, the power of Law; and, above all, the rEVALENcv 
OF EXAMPLE, 


And now, Mapam, I beg that you, and every woman, who 
does not wear in her breaſt a PLIx inſtead of a HEART, will 
make enquiry into the ſtate of nurszs and CHILDREN in theſe 
great cities. I could tell you a tale which would draw tears 
from your eyes, tho they were not uſed to weeping. There 
are ſome pariſhes in theſe cities, in which LL the children die, 
in the hands of pariſh nurſes. Out of one hundred and ſeventy- 
four brought into one pariſh work-houſe in Two years, how 


many do you think ſurvived ? ELEVEN only: and theſe, to ap- 


pearance, were conſigned over to the inevitable mortality which 
. exceſſive uſe of TEA and i. Among ſome whole 
of low people in LoxDbOoN and WESTMINTER, the calc is 

H h 2 not 
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not much better. There is a great fault ſomewhere, or we 
ſhould not ſee infants expoſed in the sTzEETs to the compli- 
cated miſeries of HUNGER, COLD, and INCLEMENCY of weather. 
Under theſe circumſtances, it is not ſtrange that a recruit of 
many thouſands ſhould become neceſſary in theſe cities; and 
how long the country will be able to afford recruits, is a point 
not very eaſy to. determine. 


I remember to have heard a patriot citizen pzcLai on the 
great quantity of tea which was run in upon us, notwithſtand- 
ing the duties were then lowered, and the z asT-1nD1a company 
had augmented their importation of this commodity to the quan- 
tity of THREE MILLIONS of pounds. The late MR. PELHAM, that 
worthy gentleman, whoſe memory muft be ever grateful to this 
nation, anſwered in theſe words: © Txza then is become ano- 
te ther GI I“ meaning, as F underſtood, that the vaſt conſump- 
tion, and injurious. effects of tea, ſeemed to threaten this nation 
equally with GIN. And, indeed, his opinion and prediction. 
ſeem to be verified in their full extent. . 


No man was better inclined than myſelf to believe that cou- 

PLAINING- of vicious practices is one of the foibles of the TIME, 
or the effect of more than coumon PTETV, in thoſe who com- 
plained, but not that this A0 is more wicked than the for- 
mer: indeed J had marked it out, in the hiſtory of my time, 
as the Ack oF IDLENESS and PUERILITY. But with regard to the 
point in queſtion, I can withhold my affent no longer; I feel the 
force of conviction ; the REPEATED and INDUBITABLE teſtimonies. 
of the havock amongſt the roor, in their 1nzaxT ſtate, are ex- 


tremely ſhocking to humanity ; the evil calls aloud for RR DRES. 
7 „ From 
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From what cauſes can ſuch an effect ariſe, in a country where: 
the climate is temperate, the air pure, the earth plentiful, the 
people SUPPOSED to be civilized, and zeeuUTED humane? The 
air of LoN DON not being 1 in every ſtreet ſo pure, nor the manner 
of life ſo ſimple as in ſome parts of the country, we may con- 
clude, that. we. ought to ſend children. where the air is good, 
and free from confinement ;. and conſequently moſt proper for 
their health. But we muſt not ſtop here; the evil is moſt obvious 
in TowN, but it reaches to the couN TRV alſo... One of the cauſes. 


of this calamity ariſes. from the nurſe, who throws away, upon. 


EA and GIN, her ſlender allowance, which ſhould purchaſe the 
beſt meat, milk, and. bread. And what kind of tea do you. 
imagine they drink? I have told you, that ſome tea which is 

RUN. in upon us, coſts only fifteen pence a pound. Beſides: 


AMSTERDAM and EMBDEN, in GOT TENBURGH, COPENHAGEN, DUN= 


KIRK, BOLOGNE, and other ports, they ſeldom {ell their ordinary 


tea for above twenty-pence a pound. Tea, which ſhould not be: 
expoſed to the air, being ſold out of wheelbarrows, or brought 
over in the packing of porcelain, as ſaw-duſt is uſed, you: 
may imagine muſt make a moſt DELIcIous liquor |. This run: 
tea is ſold amongſt us from between two and three ſhillings a 
pound; but the ſmugglers bring over no ſmall quantities of a. 
higher quality. Coarſe tea will certainly tinge the water deep, 
and give a bitter taſte ; and the tea-drinkers, of whom I am 
ſpeaking, deſire but little more. You have alſo heard that 


your maids dry your tea-leaves, and fell them: the induſtrious . 


nymph, who is bent on gain, may get a ſhilling a pound for 
ſuch tea. Theſe. leaves being dyed in. a ſolution of IAP AN. 


n, 
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EARTH, converts green tea into bohea ; it gives an aſtringency 
in the mouth, with a ſweetiſh a and a brown color, to 
that which had neither color nor taſte before : it alſo adds 
twenty-five per cent. to the weight. This .mock tea thus be- 
comes an aſtringent, and often occaſions a dry cholic : and 

what remedy for the cholic fo good as Gin? or what remedy ſo 
CHEAP, or ſo EAS ILV procured ? But whether the diſorder ariſe 
from this, or any other kind of tea, we have too much reaſon 
to think that common nurſes often drink DAS; and were it 
only a dram occaſionally, the poor infant, if it is not ſtarved 
for want of wholſome food, is poiſoned with the noxious effects 
of ſuch aliment. Was this the practice in the days of our 
grandmothers ? Did women, with children at their breaſts, 
venture to ſwallow a ſingle drop of L1qyip Firs, except as a 
medicine in urgent caſes ? A temperate pzavcur of coLD ſmall- 
beer, or a MESS of WARM milk-porridge, created no neceſſity or 
deſire of Gin. But this is not the cafe of tea; there are numbers 
of tea-drinkers who find iN more 88 to ſupport their 
SPIRITS than BREAD. The ſipping of any liquid is apt to cre- 
ate a flatulency; but the ſipping of the infuſion of zap tea, al- 

ways made ſtrong, and generally loaded with ſugar, not only 


creates a $CORBUTIC habit, but generally gives them the ſpleen, 


or hypocondria, Theſe diſtempers were not familiar before tea 
came in faſhion, even amongſt fine ladies, but hardly ever 
known amongſt the yoor, Thus whilſt theſe nurſes ignorantly 
or viciouſly injure their own conftitutions, what can we expect 
will be the rarx of the Poor INFANT ? 
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I have heard it ſaid, that thoſe who drink tea moſt, are leaſt 
addicted to ſpirituous liquors ; but this I do not believe; and 
if it were true, it is ſaying very little in behalf of ga. We 
are not doomed to deſtroy ourſelves, neither one way nor the 
other. Nurſes who drink tea and ſugar, unavoidably conſume 
a great part of their weekly allowance ; and if they can by any 
means receive it, after the child is DEAD, it becomes their gain 
and profit. Heaven knows how many poor infants are p1s- 
| PATCHED into the other world!] I hope they meet a kinder re- 
ception there. Whether it ariſes moſt from vicious indulgences, 7 

9 or ignorance and ſtupidity, that ſo great a mortality reigns 
1 amongſt the poor, I will not undertake to DRTERMINE; but I 
{ firmly believe that a Dzap child is a more pleaſing, and a more 
familiar object, to the generality of coumon NuRsEs, than a 
LIVING one; and that by habit they contract as little ſenſibility 
of the death of others, as a common ſoldier after a dozen . 
. Apizu. I am yours, Sc. 


LETTER Vi 
To the fame. 


Mapau, 


[ OTWITHSTAN DI NG the prevalency of t tea and gin, 
34 I believe the truſtees of the cxazrTy-scuooLs, as well as 
= the governors of the FOUNDLING Hos?ITAL, have hitherto been 
55 ſo wiſe and humane, as to keep both from the children under 
their care. This however is not the caſe of wokkHouszs: it is 
well known that gin is permitted there. It ſeems as if the regu- 
lation of —— and work-houſes, more than the aug- 
mentation, 


4 
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mentation of their number, would render them of uſe to the 
public. What occurs to me at preſent, regards only the boys 
who may be bred in the rouNDLING HoSPITAL. In this Ro- 
$p1TaL there is but a ſmall number at preſent ; but for the fu- 
ture one would imagine a quarter part of them might be an- 
nually ſent to ſea, equally to the advantage of the boys and 
the public : they would ſoon become capable of fighting our 
battles beyond the ſtouteſt land-man who is ſea-fick, or who, 
falling ill of a fever, infects a whole ſhip's company. If ſon 
ſcheme of this ſort were properly conducted, we ſhould ſoon 
ſee the happy effects of 1 it. 


But the remedy will not depend on the encouragement of 
this or any other ſchool or hoſpital alone: the rich, in private 
life, muſt be more watchful of the Poor the fortunate of the 
unfortunate; and the virtuous of the vicious, Who are not yet 
thrown on the public. If the wicked father, or abandoned 
mother, know that the public has provided for aLL their chil- 
dren, the difficulty, of bringing them to a ſenſe of humanity 
and parental affection, may increaſe. But let them be aſſiſted 
with good advice, occaſional charities, and, above all, with the 
means of getting their bread by their labor, the taſk, tho' ar- 
duous, will be found practicable. Endevor to find them con- 
ſtant employment, and they will have the leſs time to drink 


tea or gin: keep them out of idleneſs, and half the buſineſs is 
i done. 


But foraſmuch as the evil is grown to an enormous height, 
and in either caſe we muſt ſuffer, it may be the leaſt dange- 


TOUS 
<< 
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rous experiment to enable the FOUNDLING HOSPITAL to ſupport 
ALL the children under a certain age, of parents who cAxxoOr, or, 
being wicked, wiLL xo ſupport their own offspring. If by the 
good conduct of that hoſpital, we can introduce a IESS vicious 
race of working poor, the next generation will leſſen the numbers 
in that hoſpital, and in time the diſeaſe will cure itſelf, I can by | 
no means think it adviſeable to eſtabliſh foundling hoſpitals in 
the counties throughout the kingdom, tho it may be prudent to 
eſtabliſh colonies of the Lonpon HosTITAL in cheap counties, 
and by this means ſupply the country with children in place of 
the men and women we draw annually from them. It is in 
' LoNDON only we hear of infants being MURDERED, OT expoſed to 
want and miſery, An illegal amour in a town or village, is ge- 
nerally attended with a voLunTary or coMeULlsIvs marriage, 
and the parties are induced to take care of their offspring, at 
leaft in the IN TAN r ſtate, whatever accidents happen afterwards, 
which may reduce them to the choice or neceſſity of throwing 
them on the pariſh. The circumſtances of London being ſo very 
different, there ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt reaſon derived from 
what we sEE and HEAR every day, for rendering our foundling 
hoſpital capable of receiving aLL the children which are offered 
under a certain age. The foundling hoſpital at ears receives 
near four thouſand infants annually : if Lovpox contains five- 
eights as many more people as paRxIs; and if among the lower 
claſſes wx are more abandoned than thi FRENCH; it follows, that 
tho' in general we are not ſo yoos, our neceſiity of an extenſive 
foundling hoſpital is greater than theirs. Our LIMITED and PAR 

TIAL reception of infants, anſwers no good purpoſe. I have told 
you that by our preſent method of putting children out to pa- 
riſh-nurſes, we act over the tragic ſcene of HEROp's cruelty : : it 


would be a harſh word to call it MuzpeR, and yet experience 
I 1 teaches, 
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teaches, that it is inevitable mortality to put children under the 
care of ſuch perſons. The caſe may not be equally. deplorable 
in all pariſhes ; but if a true and impartial account was laid be- 
fore the public, it is hard to ſay, whether it would create greater 
INDIGNATION, SORROW, or WONDER, at the vaſt crouds which 
are hurried to an early grave. 


4 have already had occaſion to 4 0. to you, that the life of 
man is eftimated at 17 years; tho in LoxnDoN, in general, 7 at 


leaſt are computed to die out of 10, under 2 years of age. But 
in the country not 3 in 10 die; and if proper care was taken to 


ſend the children of the. poor into the country, we may reckon 
out of 4000 born, one with another, near 2000 might reach to 
the age of THIRTY-FouR, What a vaſt acquiſition of ſtrength 


would this be to the ſtate, compared with the mortality of 163 
out of 174 within the age of Two YEARS | The charity of pri- 
vate perſons, however extenſive, will never enable the FouxD- 


LING HOSTITAL to receive ALL the infants, of a certain age, which 
are offered ; therefore I hope it will be agreeable to the wiſdom 


and benevolence of the legiſlature to ſupport it. I hope alſo a 
law will be made to ſubje& every man, or woman, to be whip- 


ped at the cart's-tail, who appears as a beggar, with children ; 
and that ſuch children ſhall, under proper directions, be deli- 


vered, as FOUNDLINGS, by the churchwarden of the pariſh, to the 


care of an HOSPITAL to be provided for that purpoſe. Alſo to 
prevent the evil conſequences to ſociety of breeding up a race of 
BEGGARS, it might be wiſhed that all perſons under the age of 


ten, who are found begging i in the ſtreets, ſhould be conſidered 


as FOUNDLINGs, and conveyed to ſuch hoſpital, where employ- 
ment might be provided for them, till they are ſent into the world 


properly recommended. Apitvu, Iam yours, &c. LE T- 
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LETTER VIII. 
To the ſame. 


Mapan, 

INCE we are now pleading the bucks of thoſe who are 

ſo peculiarly acceptable in the fight of cop, let us freely 
enquire if ſome MoTHERs, as well as nurſes, are not deficient 
in their duty. Does not the paſſion for amuſement among the 
' HIGHER orders of the people, produce bad effects, tho not {6 

pernicious as the uſe of gin and tea in Low life? For whether 
the fine lady deſtroys herſelf by drinking tea, flying abroad, 
or fitting up late ; or the nurſe with gin, and the immoderate 
uſe of tea, the king loſes a ſubject, and the Rate is injured. 


How often does it happen that the nurſe, by careleſfsly 
SPENDING her time, ÞzSTROYS the child | The poor infant ex- 
pires whilſt ſhe is ſipping her tea | From the pride of imitating 
her betters, and the habit of drinking this pzLupinG infuſion, 
ſhe contracts a rass ion and Avr ETTTE for this 311 TEA draught, 
which bears down all the duties of humanity before it! You 
know this to be almoſt II TERAIL Y true, in many inflances : 
every miſtreſs of a family knows it to be true, not of nurſes 
only, but of your ſervants in general, eſpecially of the females, 
who DEMAND your SUBMISS10N to this execrable cuſtom, and 
you suzurr, as if the evil was IRREMEDIABLE. Nay, your ſer- 
vants ſervants, down to the very beggars, will not be ſatisfied 
unleſs they conſume the produce of ſo remote a country as 
caina. They conſider it as their MAGNA CHARTA, and will die 

T4 2 by 
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by the ſword or famine, rather than not follow the example of 
their miſtrefles 7/7 © 4 


Nature has not rendered the enjoyment of ſocial pleaſures 
impoſſible without a cup of warm liquid to fumigate the brain, 
and moiſten the glands of the throat. If there are any rare 
properties in tea to brighten the intellects, and enliven conver- 

ſation, it ought to be confined to thoſe choice syI RTS who ſoar 
above COMMON mortals; A cup or two as a BIT TER, could do 

no great injury to the body natural or political: if the choice 
tea of cyina was drank only in ſmall quantities, not hot, nor 
ſtrong, and confined to the higher orders of the people, it old 
do no GREAT MISCHIEF. But it is the cuxsk of this nation, that 
the laborer and mechanic will AE the LoRD; and therefore I 
can diſcover no way of aboliſhing the uſe of tea, unleſs it be 
done by the irreſiſtible force of ExxMuPLE. It is an EPIDEMICAL 
diſeaſe; if any feeds of it remain, it will my Ehgatider s an uni- 


verſa] infection. 


| There FX nn lane near RICHMOND, where BEGGARS are 
often ſeen in the ſummer drinking their tea. Vou may ſee it 
drank in cinder carts ; ; and what is not leſs abſurd, fold out in 

cups to hay-makers. . "Hs who ſhould be able to drive THREE 
FRENCHMEN before him, or ſhe who might be a breeder of ſuch 


a race of men, are to be ſeen. SIPPING their tea! 


as it the BREED of ſuch as theſe, 
« That quell 4 the proud HYSPERIDES 7 . 
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Were they the ſons of TEA-sIPPERS, who won the fields of 
CRESSY and AGINCOURT, or dyed the paxupz's ſtreams with 
GALLIC BLOOD? What will be the end of ſuch EFPEMIN ATE cu- 
ſtoms extended: to thoſe Rue: who muſt * their bread Wy 
the labors of the field 1 


Link into all the cellars in LONDON, you will find men or 
women ſipping their tea, in the morning or afternoon, and very 
often both morning AND afternoon: thoſe will have RA who 
have not BREAD. - I once took a ramble i in ENGLAND for ſome. 
months, far into the country, attended only by a ſervant : when 
I was tired of riding, I walk d, and oſten ftroll'd, with as much 
decency as I could, into little huts, to ſce how the people lived. 
I ſtill found the ſame GaMEH was playing; and urs ERV itſelf had 
no power to baniſh TRA, which had frequently introduced that 
miſery. What a wild infatuation! it took its riſe from Ex am- 
PLE; by gxAamPLE it is ſupported 3 and £xameLs only can abo- 
liſh the uſe of it. The bufineſs depends entirely on the exam- 
ple of ladies of rank in this country. With what countenance 
can my LADY 'S woman, or gentlewoman's chamber- maid, pre- 
tend to drink a liquor which her miſtreſs no longer uſes? Some 
indeed have reſolution enough to confine the uſe of tea in their 
houſes, to their own table ; but their number is ſo extremely 
ſmall, that amidſt a numerous acquaintance, I know only of 
MRS. TI AA AU Whole name ought to be written out in letters 
of gold. Be aſſured, it is in your power to deſtroy this ſe- 
ven-headed monſter, which devours ſo great a part of the beſt 
fruits of this land; and that the welfare of your country 
depends greatly on your virtue. If you do not improve theſe 
4 . 


oa 


hints, it is not my fault: but if you treat them with the reſpect 
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they deſerve, I will -employ all my intereſt to have a ſtatue 


erected to your memory, not of GoLD or s1LvsR, for I fancy 


we ſhall want theſe metals for other purpoſes, but of zx Ass or 


' MARBLE, which will laſt as long. It ſhall be inſcribed : 


M.D GC. Lv. 
_ 
the remembrance 
of the fair guardian ſpirits of 
BRITAIN, 
Whoſe influence and example 
aboliſhed the uſe of 
a CHNEsE drug called 
8 
as infulios of which had hw for many years o drank 
in theſe realms and dominions, 
injuring the health, 
obſtructing the induſtry, 
waſting the fortunes, 
and exporting the riches, 
of his Mas T's liege ſubjects: 
&cc. &. 


"I may now Lau if you pleaſe ; I will . WITH you, 


provided you will alſo think ſeriouſſy upon the fubjett. 
PRETEND to any Love for your country, you MUST think ſeri- 


If you 


ouſly. 
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ouſly. Wiſdom and virtue have, in all ages of the world, been 
the props of empires, and folly and vice the cauſe of their fall. 
As the cauſes which produce the moſt intereſting events, are 
oftentimes leſs diſcernible by us, and leſs important, than the 
caſe in queſtion, you muſt not be ſurprized if great miſchiefs 

ſhould attend ſuch an undiſtinguiſhing univerſal uſe of tea. 
We may LAMENT the evils we cannot curs ; it is VAIN to quar- 
rel with mankind for their sixs, much more for their ypolLLIE S. 
What can we do better than PRACTICE What we PREACH ? Mode- 


ration in moſt caſes is beſt ; it bids faireſt to conciliate the dif- | 


ferent tempers and opinions of mankind. If your rarRIOT ISM 
mounts into a blaze; if you forſake the gentleneſs of the ove, 
and mount on the wings of the zA E, you may ſoar above your 


own height, and Los yourſelf, without ſhowing others the xu 
war. We ought however to HoarD up INSTRUCTION ; and 


whilſt we attempt to teach others, we may happily diſcover our 
own faults. But if you are anczy with thoſe who differ with 
you in ſentiment, they will be angry with you with the ſame 
reaſon : and from the moment prejudice takes poſſeſſion of your 
mind, you will injure the cauſe of TzuTH, if you do not to- 
tally deſert it. Remember this. FAREWELL. I am yours, Ge. 


LETTER IX. 
To the Jane. 


Map Au, 


T would be ſevere to charge the account of tea with all the 
miſchieſs which a raging paſſion for amuſements and viſits, 
have introduced into this BnrrIsH world: the truth is, you are 
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N 1 | frequently hurried from it in purſuit. of other amuſements, 
| { | You have abuſed the uſe of this drug in a double capacity; 
| | 

j 


| flirt, by ſuffering it to become ſo vuLGar an entertainment; 

F and next, by playing at cards, inſtead of DISCOURSING over 
It your cues, aboliſhing the PRIMITIVE eſtabliſhment, and the 
| |: only Go of TEAa-DRINKING, I wiſh the old cuſtom was re- 


: 

| ſtored, provided ſome other liquor were introduced in its place, 
i | of which I ſhall ſay more hereafter. In the mean while give 
4 | me leave to obſerve, that whilſt ſo great a portion of time is 
8 ' : 
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1 appropriated to reſt, cards, the diverſions of the theatre, the 
3 table, and sou TIMES to the care of domeſtic affairs, none of 
1 my acquaintance, that I know of, except two or three old : 
gentlewomen, ever retire to their cloſets, as our grandmothers 
of ten did. | 
Y | Tho- you fair patriots ſhould not form a Bopy, I hate the I 
=. word PARTY, ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs the uſe of tea, I wiſh ö 


i | | ſome part of the afternoon, ſuppoſe only half an hour, were 
5 devoted to reading the scrieTUREs: this was once thought a 
matter of so conſequence. It might be wiſhed indeed that 
thoſe ladies who nave, and thoſe who hAvR Nor read the bible 
ſince they were children, or thoſe who never read it at all, 
would Tax their time, and READ one chapter BEFORE TEA, in the 
AFTERNOON, with the ſame attention as they PRAY BEFORE TEA 
BJ in the MoRnING. Upon my word I am ſerious; I mean exactly 
$ what II ſay: tis a miſerable thing not to be uETHoDisTs in any 
| 1 N ſenſe, but that of REGULARLY living in a PERPETUAL DISSIPATION; 
1 for this ſeems to be a wilder enthuſiaſm, with regard to E- 

SENT pleaſures, than theirs. with reſpec to ruTur joys; and of 
the 
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the two, one would chuſe to be map, in thinking we felt the 
ſenſible operations of the ſpirit of GoD, than in being ſure that 
we feel a ſpirit—by no means conſiſtent with a xRLieious life, 
was it only for the nHunRT and Notss attending it. If we ob- 
ſerve no method with regard to time, I am afraid we ſhall give 
a very fad account of it. If after breathing out my zzar againſt 
the uſe of TEA, you ſtill perſiſt in this abſurd and dangerous 
cuſtom, methinks I ſhould be glad, like an able poLITIcIAx, to 
try what apvanTace I can turn it to, that thoſe whoſe paſſion 
for it is INVINCIBLE, may become the more devout. 


If fame is not a liar, the moſt ſenſible part of your ſex are 
ſick of following the LABORIOUS 1pLENEss of viſiting, tho' few 
have virtue enough to correct themſelves. What is more abſurd, 
or a greater impertinence, than for a woman of ſenſe and 
breeding, to ſpend whole evenings in rumbling over a viLs 
pavement, to knock at doors where ſhe does not deſire to be 
admitted, nor cares if ſhe never sEES the inhabitant! Pride is 
faid to be the guardian of your ſex; I wonder you are not 
more influenced by it. What a MRANNESS is it to attempt 
making a viſit, which you are ſenſible will not be welcome! 
Indeed the aBsURDI Ty is fo ſtriking, that you agree to ſup- 
port the FARCE of viſiting without MEETING; and one lady 
ſhall be another's viſitor, who hardly knows her face; juſt as 
if you could not ſupport a decent regard to acquaintance, with- 
out enlarging the ſcene of your viſits beyond the compaſs of 
any human induſtry, was it the ſole employment of your lives. 
Is this painting too ſtrong ? I have no pen to deſcribe half the 
abſurdities of MODERN viſiting. 


Kh We 
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We all know that there are certain appointed times, when 
you are ſure of finding your rxIENDS at home : then it is tliat 
doors are thrown open to ſuch a crowd, we may. well call 
them an UNDISTINGUISHED, and ſometimes an UNDISTINGU1$H- 
Inc multitude. What is this but a well-cloathed mob, where 
each is entitled to a place at a caxp-TaBLE? What a proſti- 
tution is this of the dignity of a rational being ! To preſerve 
our honor and to ſquander our time, if it is not an abſolute 
1 CONTRADICTION, Is being but HALF virtuous. 


T am not an enemy to SOCIAL es; what grieves me, is 
to ſee the rrALITY of the thing give place to the Name of it, 
Social pleaſutes are deſtroyed, unleſs you call thoſe meetings 
by that name, where there is much susTLE, and exchange of 
crowns or guineas, like a banker's ſhop, with hardly a poſſibi- 
lity of diſcourſing. Nay, you corrupt the common air; by 
confining a great number of people in a ſmall compaſs, you 
make war with nature, as if you meant not only to give a 
MORTAL wound to your PLEASURES, but even to your LIvzs. 


1 Thus the ſpirits of moſt oENTEEL females, and I muſt con- 
feſs, of many F1nz gentlemen alſo, are in one continued ſtate 
of diſſipation, Like a foldier, whoſe thoughts of DEATH are 


l blaniſhed, by his acting in a cxowp, yours are put in a ſtate 


F: unfit for the diſcharge of the duties of life by the ſame means. 

Mm | If this is not the caſe with ALL, ſo many enter the LIST, as may 
c 1 1 well draw tears from the eyes of the THOUGHTFUL few, Hence yy 

it ariſes, that your very exiſtence is rendered 18xKs0ME ; you are 
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day you leave off LEADING=STRINGS, till the 281 gives notice 


muſt ſee that I have not greatly miſtaken the caſe; and indeed, 
how can ſhe get wispom who ABHORRETH books; who GLo- 


ſhops ; who is oc ED in RouTs, and whoſe TALK is of dreſs 


FEAR from any of you? It would be an arrogant contempt of 
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but nary alive in the abſence of a GAT cou ANY: you look 
forward, and meaſure how long you are morally ſure of Livin, 
by the days you are engaged to meet yarTIEs, Indeed you are 
ſo far happy, that you are ſure of attending a xoyT, or other 
entertainment, under ſuch a RET TY denomination, from the 


that your sou. is DEPARTED. 


Pardon ms; MADAM, I do not mean that you are worſe than 
your neighbors : you are more ſenſible of the evil than many 
ladies of my acquaintance ; but I am ſure there is no woman 
of virtue and common ſenſe, who brings this buſineſs owe, but 


RIETH in diſſipation z who pRIvETH about to filk and china 


and maſquerades ?— Do I write as if I had nothing to nor E or 


your PREROGATIVE ; an abſolute rebellion againſt your EM IRE 
in the woxLD. But if I ſet up a mirror to ſhew you your fol- 
lies, it is in hopes you will diſcover and cheriſh your virtues, 
If you were ſenſible of the apvanTacts you enjoy from nature, 
from the laws of your country, and the happineſs of this govern- 
ment, you would ſee that a judicious education might enable you 
to ENLARGE the $CENE of your PLEASURES, and, by adding many 
which are RATIONAL, carry them to the height of all earthly fe- 
licity. Nor is it to THis worLD I would cox FINE your expecta- 
tions: I wiſh to ſee yau y1zeD with the GLozous ambition of 
obtaining the ſeats of SAINTS and ANGBLs | But, urox MY WORD, 
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it does not appear to me, that the Lavres of this country, are, 
at preſent, taking the xronr method to arrive at either. I need 
not ſay more; your own HEARTS will tell you the REST. Fang. 
wELL. I am yours, Ec. - 


L E * 
* 


Ma DAM, 

AM very far from diſpairing, that many who are now alive, 

1 will fee the uſe of tea aboliſhed, and the bouixiox of 
ROUTS circumſcribed. My hopes are founded not more in the 
changeable temper of my country-women, than in my opinion 
of their 600D sENSE, of which the women of no nation have a 

greater ſhare : the firſt often leads you to take up BAD cu- 
ſtoms, and the laſt ſets you right again. We are, in general, a 
wayward people, impatient of having our humor checked, and 
too ſelf-indulgent to abſtain from pleaſing gratifications, be they 
ever ſo hurtful! but in ſuch caſes as this, a few good female 
politicians, whether they act from WHIM Or PRINCIPLE, can per- 
form wonders ! 


In the mean while I am told, that a certain part of dreſs, 
which had very long prevailed in ſpite of the plaineſt dictates of 
common ſenſe, is LosING GROUND, if not going out of faſhion : 

but whilſt you do yourſelves honor in bidding fair to abandon 
done RANK ABSURDITY, you adopt ANOTHER, not ſo inconve- 
nient and dangerous to health, but extremely expenſive and ri- 
diculous; and it is ſo much the worſe, as it is copied from 
FRANCE. © Out of the fulneſs of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh! 
T7 8 The 


SHES dd” ks - 
The greater the neceſſities of the xuBLIc, the more prodigality 
in PRIVATE life | Is it not TzUE, MADbAu, that hardly a cham- 
bermaid now thinks her voin SUPPORTABLE, unleſs ſhe cuts 
more ſilk to pieces to avorn her gown, than would be ſuffi- 
cient to MARE one? And for what is all this? methinks you 
all appear like women of snreDs ; inſtead of ornaments, your 
garments look as if they were in Ras. Is this ExTRAVaGance 
moſt MELANCHOLY to think of, or moſt RIDIcurous to behold ?: 
It is a ſample of the TiMEs : however, begin with diſcourage-- 
ing the uſe of TEA, and I ſhall live in hopes you will ſoon cor- 
rect yourſelves, and act in all reſpects like rational creatures. I 
verily believe you muſt do it ere long from NECESSITY. ; but it 
will be more for your honor if it is done from cxoice, and with, 
a view to SAVE your COUNTRY from vin, Aniev.. I am: 


yours, we. 
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PART III. 


Herbs of our own growth in lieu of * TEA. iy. 
tages ariſing from TEA. Taxes propoſed in lieu 
F TEA. Calculation of the expence of TEA. 
Moderation in expence neceſſary. 
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LETTER AL 

To Mrs. Won 1 4. 

Madan, 

F you made it * condition of your leaving off the uſe of 
tea, I would turn 30 rANIST or GARDENER, to diſcover herbs 
more healthy in quality, and more delicious in taſte, than the 
choiceſt produce of cuina. Let me recommend to you to exert 
yourſelf, and make experiments of this kind: for this purpoſe 
you muſt gather the herbs in their moſt perfect ſtate ; and 
obſerve the ſame rules as the chixESE practiſe with their tea: 


they ſhould be cut when the flowers are budding, and imme- 


diately after the morning dew is dried away : if herbs have any 
moiſture on them, they will not dry kindly ; and if the ſun acts 
upon them intenſely, their ſubtler virtues will be loſt. 


Some of the learned pretend, that if zzToxy is gathered 
when juſt going to flower, the uſe of it will cure inveterate 
head-achs ; and that it has all the GO qualities of * with- 


out the BAD ones. 
You 
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You muſt have heard of the virtues of 6zounD-1vy : the infu- 
ſion of it is agreeable, eſpecially if you add to it a drop or two 
of lemon juice. They ſay that the habitual uſe of this herb will 
cure the moſt obſtinate conſumption : it certainly is a good 
PECTORAL, and when GREEN is fragrant : if mixed with a few - 
flowers of lavender, it makes a moſt agreeable liquor for ſum- 
mer's uſe. 2 7 

Balu, and LEMON BALM, alone, or with sAGE, is s much recom- 
mended ; with a few flowers of lavender it has a delicious flayor 
and taſte : it is moſt agreeable whilſt it is EEx. 
The infuſion of the freſh tops of THYME, particularly the wild 
thyme, is reputed good in aſthmas, diſorders of the lungs, and 
nervous complaints: I apprehend it might, with ſome advan- 
tageous mixture, be rendered agreeable to the * which 
depends very much on habit. 
MIN r, of which there are ſeveral kinds, and of which ſtoma- 
chic diſtillations are made, one would imagine might be alſo 
improved into an agreeable infuſion, tho not without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome mixture. 
The flowery tops of ROSEMARY are very choice: a very sMALE 
quantity gives a flavor, but it is as dear as fine tea: the infu- 
ſion of it is far from diſagreeable, and it is ſaid to cure head- 
achs and nervous diſorders. F rom this HUNGARY-WAtET is diſtil- 
led. 

The infufion of COMMON ROSEMARY warms and cheers the ſpirits; 
it is reckoned the principal AxouAric of this climate. 

If soRREL can be dried, and communicate its acid by infuſion, 

I imagine it might be uſed very a, for health, 
and with no leſs delight to the palate. 


The 
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The fragrant ANGELICA is as delicious in taſte, as ſonorous in 
name: it is eſteemed a coUNTER-PoIs0N : one would imagine a 
mixture of it, properly prepared, was it only in the ordinary 
manner of being candied, might adminiſter to the compoſition 
of a moſt agreeable infuſion, as incomparably beyond the odors 
of tea, as a peach is preferable to a mellow apple. 
As to SAGE there are ſeveral ſorts, viz. the rep ſage, the Woo 
ſage, and ſage of vixTus ; you know it has been, if it is not 
ſtill, in high reputation even in chIN Aa. Sac was held in ſuch 
eſteem among the antients, that they have left us a latin verſe, 
which ſignifies, Why ſhould a man die, whilſt he has fage 
« in his garden?” It is reckoned admirable as a cordial, and 
to ſweeten and cleanſe the blood: it is good in nervous caſes, 
and is given in fevers with a view to promote perſpiration. 
With the addition of a little lemon | Juice, it is alſo very grateful 
and cooling. Some chuſe to take it dry, as the ſurface of the 
leaves of GREEN ſage abound with animalculæ, which are very 
viſible through a microſcope. 


Various are the herbs, of which the ſkilful BOTANIST can beſt 
inform you. Taken as pectorals, or to war, or cool the body, 
ſimple or compounded, we have many which make very plea- 
ſing and wholſome liquors, ſuch as the phyſician will not be 
able to diſpute their good qualities ; and amidſt ſuch variety of 
infuſions, we might drink ſome for xLEAsURE, as well as HEALTH, 
without the leaſt temptation to adhere to rA with ſuch an 
ABSURD and vicious CONSTANCY, as Will ruin us in the iſſue. 


I think it neceſſary to obſerve to you, that the infuſion of 
GREEN herbs is moſt flatulent, as the ſame herbs, when dry; 
3 have 
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have moſt saLTs, and conſequently require the leſs ſugar. The 
ſkilful grocer mixes various kinds of tea, and makes his fortune 
by pleaſing your palates ; why ſhould not you make EXPERI- 
MENTS UPON Our. own HERBs, for the good of your country, un- 
patented and without reward? I dare fay, if you Tzy, you will 
make ſome very ussFuL diſcoveries. 


I was once let into a SECRET, which I have now the liberty 
of DrvULGING, that by the help of ſome of the fineſt cowſlips, 
ſuch a flavor was given to tea, as enraptured the ſenſes of all 
the fineſt ladies in town. We know that a liquor called cow- 
ſlip wine is made of this flower, which is agreeable in taſte, and a 
ſtrong ſoporific: a ſmall quantity of cowſlip flowers, with ſome 
well-choſen herbs of our own growth, might alſo make a de- 
licious liquor. A certain ſpecies of tea, which was brought 
from yzxIN, by the zus sfAN carrivans, of which hardly any is 
to be procured now, was in the higheſt eſteem ; but I never 
could diſcover any excellence it poſſeſſed above other tea, ex- 
cept that of the cowllip flavor, For the reaſons aſſigned in my 
letter on the growth of tea, you may eaſily conclude how very 
much ſome kinds of tea excell others. 


Tho' I am no friend to a Luxurious lupeiligity, yet in hopes 
to aboliſh the uſe of tea, I would have it preſented on a 
ſalver with glaſſes of cold water, milk and water, LEMoNap, 
and ſuch like: for my own part, I like to sir theſe rather than 
TEA: and I find my ſpeech is as voluble, and my ideas flow as 
briſk, by the force of a cop liquor, as by a Hor one. 


Let me repeat my requeſt very szr10UsLyY, 1 you will ex- 
ert your ſkill and induſtry, to make the diſcovery of ſome 
L1 Whole 
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' wholeſome and agreeable beverage, be it cold or hot, to ruppl 
the place of tea; and that you will recommend it, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. You will ſee preſently what further weighty 
reaſons I have to be very ſerious in this affair. How many are 
INTERESTED to ſupport tea, is not the queſtion ; I hope not one 
will attempt it at the hazard of niz his cpnntry. F ARE | 
WELL, I am ours, Sc. 


LETTER XI. 


To the ſame. 
'M ADAM, 
ANY a private man who has acquired a good fortune 

by ons trade, has loſt it again by ANOTHER : thus 
whilſt we ExTEND and INCREASE our commerce, we. ought to 
take ſome pains to diſtinguiſh what is PRO IT ABLE to us as a 
NATION, and what is HURTFUL, that we may not, by a multi- 
plicity of affairs, EEM to be increaſing our riches by the very 
means that really diminiſh them : nor for fear of making an 
' INCISION, cover over our WOUNDS as if they were HEALED, tho 
in reality we are bringing on a MoRTIFICATION. As I take no 
advantages but ſuch as are founded in rxurRH, before I pro- 
ceed any further, I will tell you, as far as my knowledge goes, 

what may be aid i in FAVOR of TEA, 


In a national light, the tea trade employs * hundred ſea- 
men, and conſequently many other induſtrious ſubjects to ſup- 
port them, together with fix ſhips, which we annually ſend to 
CANTON, and I ſuppoſe are loaded entirely with tea : and what 
is more, it brings in a xzvenus of about three hundred and 


8 . 


he 


to breed ſcamen. 
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fifty. thouſand pounds annually ; which, as a tax on luxury, may 
be ng of great utility to the ſtate. Theſe are adyan- 


tages, it muſt be confeſs d; but 1 apprehend it can be eaſily 


proved, that if the cuſtom 8 drinking tea was aboliſhed, we 


ſhould be able to pay, for the ſervice of the ſtate, in a direct 
view, at leaſt twice as much, and employ twice as many ſeamen, 


In all ſpeculations of this kind, we ought to conſider by what 


means we can preſerve the uſeful part of a branch of commerce, 
One ſeventy or 
eighty gun ſhip of war, would breed as many ſeamen as the 
whole cxina trade; and it would. be a much leſs burden to the 
NATION, to double-man our EAST-Ix DIA ſhips, eſpecially in time 
of wat, than to bring | home tea from chi NA, merely with a view - 
And in order to ſupport the ſtate in health 
and vigor, we had better ſubmit to be taxed for the liberty of 


and aboliſh that which is apparently ruinous. 


drinking cold water, than ſend ſilver to cxina, to purchaſe ſuch 
a dead article of conſumption as tea, which is injurious in ſo many 


lights. 


and quicken USEFUL induſtry: 
powerful, we muſt aboliſh the trade in queſtion, or we ſhall 
find ere long it will aboliſh us. 


It is the. opinion of ſome yoLiricians, that if the duty 
on tea were taken off, it would prevent the ſmuggling of this 
commodity upon us. 


pany would be enabled to fell it ſo much the cheaper: but it 
admits of a diſpute whether they would, or could, conſiſtently 
do it; for whilſt this xa iN appetite for tea continues, if there 

| Li%% Was 


In our preſent circumſtances we ought to conſider, in 
the firſt place, how to promote parſimony, increaſe our numbers, 
and if we mean to be rich and 


They alledge that the EAS T-IN DTA com- 
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was no more imported than at preſent, the price would be run 
up in favor of the company. The merchant, or retailer, would 
alſo run it up, and this would again encourage ſmuggling. And 
if the company was to import double the preſent quantity, 
without the ſtate receiving any benefit from it, if it is a perni- 
cious branch of commerce as it now ſtands, it would then be 
doubly ſo: and moreover it ſeems to be a leſs difficult enter- 

prize to diſcontinue the uſe of tea, than to give up the revenue. 
The governing part of this country, would rejoice to ſee this 
revenue abſorbed, if the article from whence it aroſe was no 
longer in faſhion ; otherwiſe they may have a ſtronger con- 
viction of the utility of the tax, than of the advantages of giv- 
ing it up with a view to prevent $MUGGLING, which poſſibly 
might not anſwer the purpoſe. 


You ſhall ſee preſently what a vaſt expence tea creates to in- 
dividuals, from the number and wealth of whom Taxzs muſt 
be drawn. Were we to conſume herbs of our own growth, we 
could afford to pay at leaſt TRICE the ſum as the preſent tax 
on tea; and you may be aſſured that the ſame defire of find- 
ing ways and means to ſupport the government, which now 
prevails ſo apparently, will induce miniſters to do Taz1R part, 
if you will do youss. But you fee, Madam, what a DIFFICULTY 
you have brought us into : there is no remedy left, but to aban- 
don tea: tis a hard leſſon; but, as in the diſcipline of the 
paſſions, if an x VE offends we are to rLuck it out; ſo, in o- 
LITICAL concerns, which are oftentimes connected with Morals, 
there are ſome darling inclinations which we muſt renounce or 


PERISH, And what an EVERLASTING Ape it will be to the 


4 common 
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common ſenſe and underſtanding of this nation, that we ſhould 
ſuffer ſuch kvils for lo filly and ridiculous a gratification as the 


drinking tea. 


— 


But there is a DzLUSION in this affair ; many think, and many 
talk abſurdly. I have even heard it 4 with an air of ſeri- 
ouſneſs, that our conſumption of tea will enable us to cope with 

' FRANCE, Perhaps you will be at a loſs to know in what MAN- 

'NER: I will tell you. Tea requires a great conſumption of ſu- 
gar; the more ſugar is conſumed, the more his MajesTyY's ſugar | 
colonies are encouraged : the more ſugar is brought home, the 
more ſeamen will be bred, and theſe are our proper bulwarks 


againſt FRANCE. 


The fallacy of this reaſoning is ſo apparent, that you will 
hardly think any reaſonable man can maintain it. ALL THINGS 
HAVE THEIR BOUNDS ; heaven has ordained it fo; and we ſee, 
by every day's experience, that the conduct or event, which to 
a certain degree is productive of 600D, every ftep we go beyond 
it, leads to DESTRUCTION. There are many abſurdities, indeed, 
which are ſupported by arguments leſs plauſible than the chain 
of reaſoning I have juſt mentioned. No body can doubt the 
GREATER number of manufacturers we employ, without injury 
to agriculture, the BETTER ; but it does not follow, that the 

faſter we wear out our baths, the richer we ſhall be. The 
mercer will tell you, that the more filk you cut to pieces for 
 FLOUNCES, the more he ſhall ſell; and the more he ſells, the 
richer RE ſhall be: but do you imagine the sTaTs will increaſe 

in power and ſplendor, by the havock which female folly creates 
in this inſtance? No: many have reaſon to complain ef their 
INABILITY 
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INABILITY to pay taxes, on account of the bevy expences they 
are at to ſupport the pol LES of their wives and daughters: you 
muſt not imagine that I am writing a saTIRE againſt WO ; 
I will add the ExTRAvAGANCE of their sons alſo] 


Refinements are danger, common ſeriſe, and every c com- 


mon rule and principle of trade, teach us, that ſuch an article 
as tea, the conſumption of which is ſo unneceſlary, fo injurious 
to health and induſtry, ſo expenſive to individuals, and pro- 
ducing NOTHING, in any ſhape. whatſoever, but the change of 


property from the sur to the sTATE, and back again, muſt 
upon the whole be injurious to both SUBJECT and STATE, | 


Aplzv. I am yours, &c. 


Lk T T ER M. 
To the ſame. , 


Map dn, 
HE rixsr conſideration ought to be the Moraitity of 


our lives, the NEXT the wELTARE of our country: theſe 
are connected with each other in the ſame manner as vIRTUE 


and Hareiness, In the preſent circumſtances of this nation, 


taxes are eſſential to our well-being : we ought to be watchful 
that the produce of them is well employed, and ſubmit to 
them GRACEFULLY. In our preſent ſituation, if one tax is 
abridged or annihilated, another muſt be ſubſtituted in its room, 
Was the ule of tea aboliſhed, we ſhould be enabled to pay a 
MUCH larger ſum to the revenue, than the duty on tea amounts 
to: but a political arithmetician will ſay, © this is calculating 
at random, unleſs we r1rsT ſuggeſt the means of railing a ſum 


equal to the Guty 1 in queſtion,” 
The 
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parſimonious faſhions, otherwiſe we muſt be undone. Under a 
fond notion of there being no END to our ricass, we ſhall ſud- 
denly become roor. Exctss will as certainly bring on miſ- 


chievous effects to a community as it does to private men. 
What then is to be done? Trade, in a direct view, is already 


taxed to the height : but, if we may judge from appearances, 


a A 


' LUXURY will yet bear many burdens before it corrects itſelf, or 


ſinks under the weight. By luxury I mean a viciovs exceſs, 
ſuch as evef has, and ever will occaſion the diſſolution of 
ſtates; and therefore we ought to ſuppreſs it if we can. 


My preſent ſpeculation more immediately concerns the ſub- 
ſtituting a tax in lieu of that on tea. | 


1ſt. If leſs ſugar w was i might we not afford to pay 
an additional duty on what is expended at home? The planter 
might diſlike this, but we ſhould certainly have a much greater 


quantity to Exrox r, and bid much fairer to check the growing 


power of FRANCE, by imitating her example in {ſelling to fo- 
reigners, than by swWwALLOWING all down our own rapacious 
throats. If I were inclined to propheſy, I ſhould ſay, if we do 
not become more MODERATE in our CONSUMPTION of this, and 
indeed of many other articles, we ſhall find ourſelves grow 
POOR, and the cauſe of the decline of our wealth will be very dif- 
ficult to account for any other way than that we have DEVOUREDit. 


2d. But as one of the purpoſes of this enquiry, is to keep 
more of our 60LD and SILVER at home, as well as to aboliſh a 
perni- 
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pernicious and expenſive article of conſumption ; ſuppoſe we 
were to uſe leſs xo, for which we pay ſo much ready 
money to SWEDEN. This might be done by encouraging the 
plantations of proper kinds of wood, to ſerve as gates, rails, or 
grates round the parks, gardens, or fronts of great mens houſes ; 
or of ſuch other places where iron is uſed for ELEGANCE or of- 
NAMENT, not being abſolutely neceſſary. A proper kind of 
wood, kept well painted, would look near as well, though it 
might not laſt ſo long. If, in the courſe of time, it ſhould coſt 
more to the individual, yet as being of our own growth, in a 
national light, it would be a great ſaving to us. Indeed the 
planting of wood would enable us to work more iron-oar of our 
own, and we ſhould receive great advantages in this light 


alſo. 


3d. PLATE is conſidered by ſome as an article of luxury, tho 
it is juſt as uszrul to the ſtate, as the ſending ſilver out to 
purchaſe tea is HURTFUL ; therefore I wonder that any duty on 
the MAKING it, was ever conſented to by the legiſlature, But 
if at any time it ſhould be neceſſary to know the riches of the 
kingdom in plate, and to raiſe a tax upon it for that purpoſe, 
we may conſider, that a half-penny per ounce on ſixteen mil- 
lions value, which I ſuppoſe to be near the real amount, at 
five ſhillings per ounce, would raiſe the ſum of one hundred 
and thirty-three thouſand pounds, Whether this article ought 
to be entirely exempt from all kinds of taxes, with a view to 
our accumulating of this ſpecies of riches, I will not take upon 
me to determine. If it is adopted as a maxim, that let what 
ſupplies ſoever be neceſſary, that the people feel the burthen 
leſs 
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the burthen leſs by taxing articles of CONSUMPTION, that they 
may pay in ſuch a manner as is imperceptible : then, I fay, this 
article of plate had better be conſidered as ſpecie, not taxed, but 
kept intirely as a body of reſerve for EMERGENCIES. But when 
ſuch emergencies happen, I ſee no more harm in converting the 
richeſt plate into ſhillings, than in altering the form of a fine 
garden, which my grandfather delighted in, and flattered 
himſelf that no future age could poſſibly exceed it in taſte. 
Bo far from deſtroying the ſpirit of trade and induſtry, tho 
it may check this branch for a time, theſe changes will ſet 
the ingenious artificer to- work with freſh vigor, when the ne- 
ceſlity, for which it was taxed, ceaſes. There cannot be a more 
ridiculous ſuperſtition, than the preſerving a piece of filver in the 
ſhape it was left us by our forefathers, merely on that account; 
nor a greater abſurdity, 1 in a commercial country, than to Hoa 
up a DEAD ARTICLE, on any other principle than as a reſerve in 
time of need. Tr 


4th. I wiſh that in 15 of the duty o on tea, every man or 
woman wearing gold « or ſilver lace, embroidery, or other gold 
or filver manufactory, (lords and gentlemen belonging to the 
king's .houſhold, and to the army and navy excepted) was to 
Pay a Tax ; obſerving that people of quality, and men of great 
fortunes, ought to pay Lzss than others, becauſe rich cloathing 
is more in character, and leſs expenſive in them than in people 
of inferior rank, But here LIBER ſteps in : ſhall we take the 
advantage of it, whenever we incline to be FOOLISH ? Perhaps 
this cannot be otherwiſe a. it is. i Rr a 
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sth. ALL women wearing any kind of jewels ſet in gold or 
filver, ſhould pay ſo much for the hands, and ſo much for the 
head; and, if you pleaſe, we will include the aids worn by 
MEN, tho' the ſum raiſed by the latter will be a very —_—_ 
affair indeed. | | 


th. Suppoſe that after twelve months notice, a tax were le- 
* on every one who wears a PERRIWIG, Nature has provi- 
ded coverings for the head; and as this is no Ess ENTIAL part 
of a man, ſuch a tax could not fall into diſgrace, as a roLE tax 
might. I would propoſe, that he who only wears 0 wigs, 
ſhould pay much leſs than him who wears wigs under other 
DENOMINATIONS, or his own Hair dreſſed with bags, ribbands, 
tails, wings, &c. &c. and that wigs be underſtood to be made of 
human #41s, for the roox might be free to wear wigs made of 
wool, and horſe-hair, in certain forms, to pisTINGUIsH them. 
This tax would fall properly on Luxusy, and would raiſe three 
times as much as the duty on tea amounts to. It would alſo 
ſet a number of perriwig-makers at liberty, to FIGHT, Or WEAVE, 
or Low for the good of the community. 


I do not mean to excuſe your ſex, but 1 am. not enough 
converſant with your dreſs, to know what kind of ornaments 
are MosT in uſe, and which are LEAST neceſſary. There are 
ſome ornaments of the head or neck, for which you would 
chearfully ſubmit to pay half a million rather than be ne 
from the uſe of them. | 


th. But ſuppoſing we leave you to do as much miſchief, 


with your dreſs, as you can, without being taxed, you would 
in 
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in that RY moſt chearfully ſubmit to pay twenty or thirty 
ſhillings annually for the liberty of playing at CARDS; and I ſee 
no impropriety in this, more than in paying ſo much for WHEELS 
to drive about to carD PLAYINGs. No body would be ſo wick- 
ED as to touch a card without paying for it | If it reftrained the 
lower claſſes of the people entirely from this kind of play, it could 
not be deemed an immoral nor prejudicial tax: how many of 
their precious hours might be wELL employed, and i in no unplea- 
fant manner without cards! If young perſons, whoſe parents might 
not chuſe to pay the tax for them, were alſo reſtrained, the 
young lady or gentleman might be taught ſomething « of as GREAT 
uſe and entertainment, and yoss1BLY more ESSENTIAL to their 
welfare in the future progreſs of their lives, But I fancy every 
body would play as they do, and that moſt of them would pay. 


8th. Coaches might be double taxed, to the benefit of the 


public: and every perſon driving above a pair of horſes in any 
coach, chariot, chaiſe, or ſuch like vehicle, (waggons and carts 
excepted) or keeping above three ſaddle horſes, ſhould pay a 


tax for every ſuch horſe, 


gth. Every perſon keeping one man-ſervant, or two women- 
ſervants, not being FARMERs or MECHANICS, Who gain their bread 
by MANUAL labor, might pay a tax for every ſuch ſervant, in- 
creaſing the rate on each: ſuppoſe for the firſt ſervant twen- 
ty ſhillings, for the ſecond forty, for the third three pounds; 
thus advancing till it ſhould become very burthenſome to thoſe 
who zMPLoy, or rather EEE IN IDLENESS, a number of hands, 
which might be of great uſe in was, aoricuLTURE, or MANU- 
FACTORY, M m 2 What- 
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Whatever taxes the wiſdom of the legiſlature may impoſe to 


anſwer the ſalutary purpoſe intended by this ſpeculation, let us. 


think ſeriouſly of aboliſhing the uſe of tea: the EIL is become 
ENORMOUS : you will get 1MMoRTAL honor if you ſubdue it. 


You ſee I declaim as if I thought the bao! in coin; ae 


be accompliſhed ; I do think fo : 'tis in your power to BBRGIN 
the reformation, by reforming yourſelf. *Tis thus the moſt HER“ 
CULEAN labors are ſubdued with eaſe. But if you do not reap 
ALL the advantages which a GENERAL reformation might pro- 


duce, you will have the conſtant approbation of your own 


mind on EARTH, and your REWARD in HEAVEN: you will do 
yourſelf the ſame honor as if it did ſucceed, and receive the 


fame arpLaust. The ſoldier who diſcharges his duty, and 


maintains his poſt, with valor and intrepidity, tho' his com- 
rades act the part of cowakps, is the Mor eſteemed. And tho 
we ſtand sIx LE and unſupported, the xRARD of virtue wilt 
not be the leſs. FaxeweLL. I am youre Se. 


„ 
To the ſame. 


Mapan, 
F we conſider the many wzicuTY and NECESSARY expences 
which attend life, according to the PLAN in faſhion : if we 

add what is ſpent in ornament, parade, and curioſities, in tra- 

velling abroad, and at home; in DiykRSIONSs, of which ſeveral 
require no trifling ſums; 4 laſtly, by every thing, being every 
day dearer than before; we may conclude, that near one ſhilling 

| out 
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out of twenty is two much to beſtow on Tza. My ſpeculation 
takes in the whole, in a national view, and conſiders what miſ- 
chiefs it creates in GENERAL : but I have heard private perſons, 
in very eaſy circumſtances, complain that tea is become a BUR- 
THEN, and that they wiſhed to throw it off their ſhoulders, if 
= they knew how to do it without ſuffering — inconve- 

niences. 


I compute that we conſume in GAT BRITAIN five millions 
of pounds weight of tea, of which I. reckon two millions to be 
run in upon us. 


Suppoſe then yivn millions; the loweſt price we may compute | 
is two ſhillings and fix pence, and the higheſt twenty ſhillings 
the pound. The greateſt part of what is legally imported. coſt - 
four to ten ſhillings, let us fix it at five ſhillings, 
and it amounts to —- — — — £1,250,000- 


We kiths lately imported between 72,000 and 
85,000 hogſheads of ſugar annually, out of which 
25,000 hogſheads are ſuppoſed to be expended with 
tea; theſe at twelve. hundred weight each make 
b thirty-three million fix hundred thouſand pounds 
weight, allowing a quarter part for what is loſt in 
refining part of this quantity (obſerving that moſt 
of the common people drink raw brown ſugar) it 
is reduced to 25, 200, ooo pounds, (being about five 


pounds of ſugar to one of tea) of which three fourths 
being computed at four pence, and one fourth at - 


eight pence, it makes — — —＋ 525,000 
This 
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above the mark. 


chanics, and labouring people, who loſe their TIME 
by drinking tea. I will calculate only 280 days in 
the year, and ane hour in twelve loſt in ſuch days. 


and ring gentlemen as invaluable. If out of nine 


theſe make 333,333 families, their tea equipages 


This may be conſidered as a trifling calculation 


to thoſe who ſee and FEEL how much greater an ex- 
pence of ſugar i is made in families on account of 
tea; but it is INTENDED to be rather under than 


I will ſuppoſe only one en of W me- 


J will ſet their labor ſo low as ſix pence a day, then 
TEA colin the nation, in this inſtance any; the 


583,333 


I paſs over the article of time of FINE ladies 


millions of people in Gear BRITAIN we have only 
two millions of tea drinkers, at fix in a family, 


can hardly coſt leſs than five ſhillings, is — — 843,333 
To this we muſt add the expence of tea-kettles 


and coals, &c. conſidering what numbers make fires, 
at ſome ſeaſons of the year merely on account 
of TEA, the annual charge muſt be at leaſt fifteen 


— —: - . - -- -- 240,000 


Thus I compute the amount or * expence 
to be — — — — — — £2,691,665 
5 1 
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I ſay nothing of ixzLanD, which may be near a ſixth part as 
much more. Thus do we ſupport an expence, in which neither 
food nor raiment is concerned ; an expence on the people, on 
whom the ſtate depends for their ability to conſume the xRCESSA- 
alEs of life, and to promote induſtry, by which thoſe nzcrs8a-- 
RIES are provided. The inconveniences we ſuffer in a national 
light, by draining off our gold and filver, I ſhall mention in its 
place. If this article of charge for Lazox is ſubject to objection, as 
it is only a loſs of what would be gained, and if ſuch article ill 
not ſtand for the w OLE, it muſt for the greateſt part ; that it- 

is a loss no one can diſpute. If leſs than a million of working 

people drink tea, many of them have five times as high wages, 
and are idle much longer than ons hour in twelve. From the 
very nature of the tea ArrARArus, the FILLING it out, and the 
$1PPING it, a much longer time is required than ſimple drinking, 
to allay thirſt: beſides, that it occaſions LAZINESS, and FRUIT= 


LEsSs diſcourſe. 


The ordinary computation among the poor is a HALF PENNY. 
a time for Tz4, and as much for suGAR. Suppoſe it to be 
drank only ence a day by one million two hundred thouſand 
FEMALES, out of four millions; and eight hundred (thouſand : 
males, out of five millions ; the expence then would be annu-- 
ally C 3,041,666, which ſtill exceeds the calculation above- 
mentioned. If I miſtake as to the number of tea drinkers ;; 
how many drink tea Twics or TyRICs a day; and how many 
drink it at a much HiohER cyarcs | In every ſhape you will. 
find the expence yzopIGIOUs ! FaREWEII. I am yours, &c. 
LET 
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LET TE R XV. 
To the fans 


Mapa, 
A 


D about twenty years, it is computed there has been an in- 
creaſe of the conſumption of ſugar near one #xouRTH part: in the 


calculation mentioned in my laſt letter, I make about a third 


part of the whole importation, as it now ſtands, conſumed on 
the account of tea, Now ſuppoling the ſame induſtry had pre- 
vailed abroad in our ſugar colonies, without this conſumption 
of ſugar at home, what RichzEs might have been accumulated 
by this article alone ! Our induſtry now anſwers only og good 
purpoſe, which is to increaſe our number of ſeamen to bring 
home the ſugar, to be conſumed by an extravagant uſe of it ; 
and tho it is productive of this doo to the nation, it is more 
than counter-ballanced by EvII. Of this we ſhall form a clear 
idea, if we compare our conduct with the frugality of our com- 
petitors the FRENCH. The caſe of nations compared with na- 
tions, is ſomewhat ſimilar with that of the lives and fortunes of 
private men: how does ons, who is MODERATE in expence, 


outſtrip aNoTHER who is EXTRAVAGANT! And in this inſtance 


the FRENCH are frugal; 


The increaſe of the price of ſugar with us has rendered it an 
5 of parliamentary enquiry, and methods have been propoſed 


for remedying the evil. But what remedy can be diſcovered for 


EXTRAVAGANCE but pars1MONY ? How ſhall we be able to cope 
with FRANCE if they convert their ſugar, which is fo great an 


5 object, 


INC E tea has prevailed fo W bx — is now 


es” > 


N 
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object, into sHirs or wan, and by induſtry and toil qualify 
themſelves for war, whilſt wn enervate our bodies by conſuming 
ſo much tea and ſugar, and si out our vir Ls in every ſenſe ? 
We alſo act, in this inſtance, as if there could be no neceſſity of 


fixing BouNDs to our conſumptions, as if our ruxps, to ſup- 


port our EXPENCES, were INEXHAUSTIBLE. But experience 
ſeems to prove that we cannot go on at the ſame rate. We 


even ſhorten the period of life by overſtraining inpusT&y to 


ſupport luxury; whilſt luxury wounds our vitals ; thus we aſ- 


ſiduouſly ſeek our own death, naturally, and politically. As a 


modern phraſe expreſſes it, ws LIVE IN HoT WATER: but if 
the veins are too full, they will be in danger of burſting. The 


trueſt joys ariſe from temperance ; health, and ſerenity of mind, 
are its conſtant companions : but pain and perturbation ever wait 


on Excess. Providence provides for ALL mankind ; but if we 
conſume much more than our SHARE of the good things which 
the earth produces, we muſt, in the courſe of TiuE, be in want, 
either as a conſequence of creating deſires $0 MUCH beyond the 


demands of nature, or from the earth being ſubject to acci- 
dents: the elements are ſometimes at wir with mankind, whilſt 


REAL WARS make great devaſtations ; ; therefore to laſt long, we 
muſt be moderate. 


We may delude ourſelves into the belief, that private vices 
are public benefits ; but this quibbling fallacy, whilſt it ſoothes 
the corruption of mankind, tends ſo much to deftroy the diſtinc- 
tions between virtue and vice, it confutes itſelf, If this doctrine 
were true, it would follow that, in order to render the commu- 
nity moſt happy and flouriſhing, it is neceſſary that every in- 
1 - dividual 


led by any ONE debauchery we are guilty of, unleſs we except 
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dividual ſhould be vicious, or it will follow that he is the worſt 
member who has moſt virtue. Every man is ſuppoſed to wiſh 
that he could do good to his country, but he who attempts to do 
it by vicious means, will find himſelf greatly miſtaken in the 
iſſue. If, for inſtance, we conſider the conſumption of tea parti- 


ally, and without regard to its pernicious conſequences, it muſt 


be confeſſed that the ſtate is benefited ; it breeds five hundred 
ſeamen, as already remarked, and furniſhes about a twentieth 
part of the whole national revenue: but yet upon the whole 
it is apparently injurious. 


Whilſt you reflect on the advantages which ariſe from abſti- 
nence; whilſt you contemplate the charms of temperance and 
ſelf-denial ; ſhall you not think that woman very amiable who 


ſaved the e ee expence of tea to relieve the diſtreſſes of 


ONE poor family? And what praiſes are due to thoſe whoſe 
conduct is calculated to prevent the miſeries of a million of fa- 
milies ! I muſt repeat that by luxury, in a moral ſenſe, I mean 
all vicious exceſſes; and in a political ſenſe, the uſe of articles, 
which are not neceſſary, but hurtful to the community. I con- 
fider the drinking tea as Luxuzy in the cleareſt ſenſe of the 
word. There are different kinds of luxury, ſome are exceſſes 
on the virtuous ſide, and become vicious; others are vicious 
throughout, and have no appearance of virtue. The drinking 
tea is in the MEDIUM, rather inclining to the worſt fide, for it 
hurts health, and ſhortens life; but yet it is not ſo IuMORAL as 
ſome exceſſes are: but, POLITICALLY conſidered, it is not equal- 


the uſe of iN. 
3 


"rt 
8 
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If upon the faireſt face of the argument, the apvanTacrs 


and DIsAPDVANTAOES of drinking EA being ſet againſt each 
other, it is injurious to the community ; ſhall we continue the 


uſe of it againſt conviction? We muſt grant that it is ſometimes 
dangerous to check induſtry, though it be exerciſed to ſupport 
' LUXURY : but at the ſame time reflect, that if the money we 


lay out and circulate in TE4a, was employed in rLAx, RAW SILK, 
and ſuch like, it would keep more hands in motion to manu- 
facture them; it would give employment to a greater number 


of people; and would not ſuch employment be more Ap N 


Gz0Us ? The ſhip- builder and the ſeaman would be employed; 


and as the Grocer buys tea of the zasT-1NDIA company to ſell 
to the consuMes, the draper and mercer would buy the linen 


and filk ſo manufactured, of the manufacturer, and ſell them 
to the conſumer. And ſuppoſing that all theſe were expend- 
ed in ſuperfluous ſhow, in garments totally uNnzcessary, would 


not this be a REASONABLE gratification, in a political view, com- 


pared with the employment of our own people 1 in the tea trade ? 
We ſhould abound in cLoaTnas, which is one of the eſſential 
NECESSARIES of life: and if we did not conſume ALL that we 


manufactured, whatever we might ſell to foreigners (on a view 


of the compariſon now before us) would be a cLEAr Gain to the 
nation; whereas Tz a produces NOTHING ; ALL is ſunk, buried, 


and ee We only fee its effects in idleneſs, and the va- 


rious diſtempers J have mentioned. 


Or if the queſtion was how to promote Ix DVS TRY, moſt ad- 
vantageouſly, 1 in lieu of our tea trade, ſuppoſing every branch of 
Nn 2 our 
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our commerce to be already fully ſupplied with MEN and MONEy? 
If ons of the Two MiLLIoNs now ſpent in TEa, were laid out 
annually in PLANTATIONS, in making PUBLIC gardens, in PAv. 
ING and WIDENING STREETS, IN making roads, in rendering 


rivers navigable, or erecting palaces, building neat and conve- 


nient houſes, where are now only yuTs ; draining lands, or 
rendering thoſe which are now barren of ſome uſe ; ſhould we 
not be GAIN RRS, compared with the conſequences of the tea 
trade ? There is no danger whilſt luxury reigns, that we ſhall 
become indolent. Arts and ſciences, agriculture and manu- 


factury, will keep pace with luxury. But upon this principle 


was tea out of the queſtion, we ſhould till be luxurious 


enough ; and it would remove ONE great object of extrava- 


gance from the poor, in whom luxury is moſt dangerous. 


But whilft individuals are attentive to their private concerns, 


the ſkilful ſtateſman will endevor to diſcover when we Fg 


too PAST or too sLow ; he will obſerve what trades are moſt 


advantageous, and etch are prejudicial, and cheriſh or diſ- 


countenance them accordingly. A profitable trade will ever 


produce the contrary effects of a loſing branch of commerce. 


The firſt increaſes riches, and invites foreigners : they covet to 


reſide in countries where riches abound, and alſo to ſend their 
fortunes there to be improved. Thus riches create riches, and 


countries induſtry will flouriſh, and arts wilt be improved : 


But a loſing trade impoveriſhes; it lowers the reputation of 


2 nation; it drives people into other countries, conſequently 


diminiſhes their numbers. And if ſuch a loſing trade conſiſts 


in 


they generally augment the number of inhabitants. In ſuch 


Great Kaner ahi 1 bÞ ofong Trade deftruttive. r . | L |; 

in articles yzzNIicious to health, the number will be alſo de- | i 

creaſed by lives being ſhortened. However obvious it may be, "IN 
that a branch of trade is pernicious, it may be extremely diffi- 
cult to ſuppreſs it any other way than by the force of ExAurLE; 
for if we proceed to a degree of rigor, which is not conſiſtent 

with the LIBERTY of a free ſtate, the RxMEDY will become worſe 
than the piszAsE. This truth is verified in one light, in the 

affair of the cambrics, againft which nothing can prevail but 


faſhion. 
TiME AND CHANCE HAPPENS TO ALL MEN 3 and as it is ſome=- 

times difficult, if not impoſſible, to trace out the latent cauſes 

of the apversITY of individuals; fo with regard to a commu- 
nity, it may be undermined in a $£CRET manner. ALL the 
cauſes may never be diſcovered ; but where they ARE apparent,, | 
a people muſt be ABANDONED indeed, if they will not apply 
themſelves to the REMOVAL of them. 
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It i is the fame in We | NATIONAL account, as in PRIVATE life; 
there muſt be EAT revenues to ſupport a GrEAT EXPENcE: 
againſt every noRTPvL trade there muſt be a RENE TICIAL one; 
but if, upon the force of a profitable trade, we ſpend as if there 
was none unprofitable to draw back our gains, we muſt be 

undone in the iflue. The circumſtances of a whole comMuntry. 
do not, in all inftances, admit of a compariſon with thoſe of a 
PRIVATE family; but who can diſpute that the ſame falſe max- 
ims which umpoveriſh ons family, may, in the courſe of time, 
impoveriſh a MILLIox of families? According to the vulgar pro- 
verb, © what is SA vp is 6arx'D:” this alſo is not Al wars true in 


private life, and leſs. in national concerns; but it is true in ſome 
| inſtances :: 
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inſtances, and I take the savins in the article of tea to be one 


of thoſe inſtances. I have calculated our expence | in tea to 
amount to three millions: if we gained, that is sav ED ONE 
million annually, by leaving off this drug, it would be a ſum 
of ſuch vaſt importance, its accuuurAriox, in twenty or thirty 
years, intereſt upon intereſt, which is the way of reckoning in 


this caſe, might be ſufficient to turn the courſe of the moſt 


expenſive and dangerous war. ADIBU. I am yours, Ge. 


LETTER XVI. 


1 the Jane. 

Mandan, 

HATEVER notions may be fondly entertained, we 
muſt always keep this in view, that it is the induſtry 
and LABOR of the poox which ſupport a ſtate. 
manufactures, and the produce of our mines, muſt be sol p in 
large portions to FOREIGNERS, OT the miner, huſbandman, ma- 
nufacturer, and mechanic, will not find ſufficient employment; 
nor will the ſtate enjoy the ſame degree of ſtrength and power, 
as are now derived from that labor and induſtry, But the pro- 
duce of theſe muſt not be GVEN away, nor exchanged for 
DIRT, or what is the ſame, for TEA. By the force of induſtry, 
and our native products, we might be a Harp people; but we 
could not be GREAT with regard to that part of life which de- 


pends on ſuch produce of other countries as contribute ſo large 
a ſhare to that elegance and refinement which we admire. But 


tea is CONSUMED ; it does not add to the snow of the table; 
it does not adminiſter 3 in any one reſpect even to GRANDEUR. 


Our corn, our 


If 


If it is by uszpuL articles of commerce, either exports or im- 
ports, ſuch as promote induſtry, provide Necsssariss, or bring 
in gold or filver, that a nation becomes oyevLEnNT; by ſuch 
imports as tea, which obſtructs induſtry, and is all for home 
* a ſtate muſt be 1MpovERISHED. 


People who are wiſe conſider farther, het a great part of 


the riches of this nation depends on mutual confidence and na- 


tional ſafety. This alfo ſhould teach us to yroPoRTION our 
BXPENCEs to our income, and the nature of ſuch income. A 
merchant who GAINS a thoufand pounds yearly, ought not there- 
fore to spEND a thouſand pounds : knowing that he is ſubje& to 


accidents, loſſes, and the diminution of his capital, he will cal- 


culate accordingly, and ſpend ſo much leſs. But the more 


precarious our income is, we do not therefore incline to ſpend 


the leſs. All who have money in the funds are merchants, and 
are ſubject to ſuch contingences as affect the pol Ir IcAL intereſt 


as well as the real commerce of the nation. 


We are a trading people in more ſenſes than one. Whilſt ſo 
vaſt a property conſiſts in a national debt, the ſtate muſt be 
conſidered as the bank or fountain, whence a great part of our 
trade is ſupplied; and therefore we ought to be watchful of air. 
opportunities of promoting the intereſt of the ſtate, How 
greatly we might affiſt it by abridging our sursRFLUOUs kx- 
PENCES ; and how NECESSA RV ſuch aſſiſtance is, efpecially if it 
ſhould be our fortune to be again involved in a war, no lover 
of his country, no virtuous perſon of common. ſenſe, can heſi- 
tate a moment to pronounce. 


FEM 
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= 


to MOUTH. 
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Trurzzaxcz and MODERATION always bid faireſt to make 
heroes or heroines, and would be at this time, in a more par- 
ticular manner, the yroes of the ſtate, as they ought to be the 
objects of applauſe in private life. We need not be afraid of 
ſinking into iNDoLENCE, nor of becoming s1wPLE in our man- 
ners, like ARcADIAN ſhepherds. I queſtion if there is any ſtate 
or kingdom in the world in danger of its ſplendor being 
abridged by parſimony or ſimplicity of life. For our parts 


we ſeem to vie with each other, who ſhall be moſt expenſive, 


or, in a vulgar phraſe, who ſhall be the greateſt root, and 
part with his money ſooneſt. We live ſo much on the ftretch 
in point of expence, that the RICHEST are ſupported from naxy 


— 4 


Indeed I have heard it very ſeriouſly maintained, that the 
folly and extravagance of particular perſons, can do no injury 


to the community, becauſe, fay they, whatever is loſt by ons, 
ANOTHER gains. This can be true only in a few inſtances; 


and ſeems to be juſt as fallacious as the doctrine of private vices 


being public benefits. If wealth paſſes from the hands of a 


vicious man into that of a vigTuous one, inſtead of being 


injured, the ſtate may be benefited ; but for the very ſame 
reaſon it would have proſpered leſs, had ſuch riches remained 
in vicious hands: whence it follows, that much depends on the 
virtue of individuals. He who ſquanders his fortune, ceaſes 
in that inſtance to be a virtuous man ; but when extrava- 
gance becomes epidemical, and infects a whole community; 


when MANY follow the example of the SPENDTHRIFT, who. 


3 ruins 
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ruins himſelf, Many will be ruined ; ruined beyond the pro- 
portion which others are benetited ; and conſequently the in- 
tereſt of the ſtate will be hurt. If the vintner, by ſelling 
wine, acquires ſuch a fortune as to gain a TITLE, and the lord, 
by drinking it, becomes ſo poor as to have no coach for his 
CORONET, tis ten to one, but this mutation of property occa- 
ſions a diminution of virtue, as well as riches and diſtinction, 
and leaves the ſtate in a worſe condition than it was. 


It is impoſſible to ſeparate the vinruzs and vices of pri- 
vate men from the BENEFIT or INJURY of the ſtate which is 
compoſed of ſuch men. Many cauſes may interfere to pre- 

vent the total ruin of it: aLL vices are not equally ezRNicious ; 
| ſome may do very little or no harm, beyond the individual; or 
the conſequences of the injury may be very remote: provi- 
dence has ſo ordained, that there is hardly a caſe ſo deſperate, 
but there are RRMEDIESs for it; but I ſee no remedy for GREAT 
vice in ſome, except it be GREAT virtue in OTHERS, 


There is a certain DEGREE of expence, according to the abili- 
ties of individuals, which promotes the intereſt of a commu- 
nity upon principles of worldly grandeur ; but beyond this de- 
gree it muſt LaxGuisn and pEα This general principle is 
obvious; but the true mzasurs of ſuch expence every one 
ought to ſeek in his own fortune. He that ruins himſelf by 
extravagance, is a bad ſubject; tho not ſo bad as he who hoard- 
ing up his wealth, ties up the hands of induſtry, and endevors 
to keep every one incapable of enjoying the good things of life. 
There is alſo a certain degree of MAGNIFICENCER and GRANDEUR 


Oo inſe- 
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inſeparable from all great ſtates: but we exceed the pus Measugs, 
not ſo much in the degree of ſuch MANIFICENCE, as in the Ex- 
PENCE of it. In general we ſeem to try who ſhall diſtreſs the 
other moſt, by paying for every thing more than 'tis worth. 


It ſeems to be one of the defects of the leaſt imperfect forms 
of government which has been hitherto deviſed, I mean on 
ow, that the different ranks of people are too much con- 
founded: the lower claſſes preſs ſo hard on the heels of the 


higher, if ſome remedy is not uſed, the lord will be in danger 


of becoming the valet of his GENTLEMAN : the noble who, thro' 
idleneſs, truſts his money, if not his ſecrets, with his ſervants, 


and conſents to their raiſing contributions on his friends, muſt 
often ſee his footman with more money in his purſe than him- 
ſelf; and I ſuppole tis the caſe ſometimes with your hand- 
maids, If suurruaRY Laws are not reconcileable with the na- 


ture of our government, let us endevor to eſtabliſh rasnioxs 


to anſwer the ſame end, and aboliſh thoſe cuſtoms which we 
find grievous and burthenſome. 


The notions we entertain of LIBER Ty, joined to the vanity 
which uſually attends on ricues, ſeem now to lead all ſorts of 


people into errors with regard to ExPENCE ; and when they are 


once engaged, PRIDE forbids them to retrench and alter their 


method of life. When wealth, eaſe, and ſecurity, intoxicate 


with pzs1REs, which have no better ſupport than raxcy and 
OPINION, 1n proportion as theſe evils increaſe, the good order and 
oeconomy of private life muſt decline. And if we roxGeT what 


we 


"is 
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we owe to oURSELVEs,, we hall hardly REMEMBER the obliga- 
tions we are under to the Pr. BLI. Vicious kxckssESs thus crea- 
ting a vicious SELF-LovVE, by abuſing our advantages, and per- 


verting the kindneſs of providence, we may become oUR owN 
_ deſtroyers, tho' we ſhould not fall a prey to a foreign enemy. 


The period ſeems to be drawing near, in which we mult give 
ſome CHECK to our CAREER : let us do it in Time, and with a 


GOOD GRACE. To all appearance we muſt engage in a very ex- 


penſive war, or ſee our PowER abridged, and with it the means 
of acquiring riches. We ſeem to have carried our improvements 
to their utmoſt height: but ſo far from probity of mind keeping 


pace with them, it 1s but too plain that it declines; and if the 
| ſupport of nations depends on virtue, as well as ceconomy in 


expence, we are taking great ſtrides to our ruin in a double ca- 
pacity. Thus it may be our lot to fall as the greateſt empires 
of the world have done | From the very nature of things, weaLTH 
will promote LUxURy, and LUXURY CORRUPTION, and DISSOLU= 
TION follows CORRUPTION in the POLITICAL as well as NATURAL. 
body ; ſo that one would be almoſt tempted to think, though 
it may ſeem a PARADOx, that our Hayeiness, if not our GRAN- 
DEUR, muſt ultimately depend on our HUMILIATION, as the beſt, 
if not the only means to introduce more vx ruꝝ amongſt us. Tt 


is very apparent that we have already carried things to ſuch ex- 


ceſs, that there is no better counterpoiſe in the political ſcale, 
than that the only people on earth, from whom we apprehend 
any evil, are become as vicious and expenſive as ourſelves— ex- 
cept that they do not conſume the rꝝA and sUGar which their 


induſtry provides, but convert them into money. We have been 
Goasz- | hither- 
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hitherto enabled to ſupport great fleets, and upon emergencies 
great armies alſo; and to check the encroachments of rrance, 

whoſe extent of dominion, and number of inhabitants, are 5 
much greater than ours. But How have we been able to do 
this? not by the force of valor only, but of money. You have 
often heard it ſaid, that it is money which fights againſt money. 

We may implore the goodneſs of heaven to prevent the NES“ 
s1Ty of our being involved in war; but if that is unavoidable, 
we mult pray for common ſenſe, aid common virtue, to carry it 
on at a leſs expence than we did the laſt war : and if at the 
ſame time we live at a leſs charge, and decline the uſe of ſuch 
dangerous and expenſive articles as TEA, we may prevent the ca- 

lamitous conſequences of war. Without training my argu- 
ment in the leaſt, it is certain, that in proportion as TEA de- 
prives us of our riches, it muſt render the iſſue of a war the 
more HAZARDOUS. 


You r ſeen a conſiderable ſpecimen of that diffuſive 
wealth, together with the noble and delightful ſcenes which 
diſtinguiſh this iſland. It is not merely the greatneſs of a ſingle | 
lord, or half a dozen nobles : what riches, what comfort, what 
elegance, what delight, are ſpread over the face of this country | 
Happy mortals, if we knew our own felicity in its true extent, 
and took the right methods to preſerve it! FagewzlL, I am 


yours, Ee. "ol 


— 


PART 
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PART IV. 


TE A with reſpect to GOLD and SILVER. Excuſes 


F 


the EAST-INDIA company. General view of TEA. 
Ballance of trade with FRANCE. Thoughts on 
the PUBLIC DEBT, and PUBLIC LOVE. 


LETTER XVI 
| To the ſame. 
 Mavpan, 


OU are not yet informed of what conſequence you are 
to the ſtate, nor how much you may ſerve or injur* it. 
The ſubject of this letter will be mercantile and political ; it is. 


ſometimes treated as a MysTERY, and ſometimes as too plain to 


be intitled to any attention at all. I apprehend it is with a na- 
tion, as it is in common life: you can as eaſily comprehend that 
nothing remains with us but the BALLANCE of our trade with 
other nations, as that the real produce of your eſtate is only 


that which remains to you of the rents, after all neceſſary 
buildings and repairs are paid for. You are to ſuppoſe that. 
this nation, and its colonies, export to the value of twenty 


millions of their natural produce, and import of the produce- 
of other countries, in ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION, about as 


much more : but that we gain upon the twenty millions ex- 


ported, five per cent. which is one million. This we will call 


A. 
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a BALLANCE, Being carriers of our own goods, I will ſup. 
poſe that we receive the advantage of four hundred thouſand 
pounds more: theſe ſums are paid us in gold and ſilver, which 
is the only ricuss, properly ſo denominated, that REMaing 
with us, notwithſtanding we ſce the good effects of trade at 
every table, in every houſe, and on every one's back. 


How extenſive the power of gold and filver is, in all coun- 


tries that we have any connexion with, is a ſubject of which 


neither the higheſt nor the loweſt of mankind are ignorant. 


With all your moderation, you would be ſorry to want MONEY ; 
I dare ſay you would rather go without TEA. It would be im- 


poſſible for us to ſupport our preſent ſyſtem of intercourſe with 


other nations, without having conſiderable ſums of gold and 
filver at command. You are to take notice that the BaLLA NCR, 


juſt mentioned, has centered with individuals, and conſequent- 


ly they are become rich; but the public expences have, in a 
great meaſure, drained us of thoſe riches, inſomuch that the 
greateſt part of many years accumulation of property, now con- 
ſiſts in a DzBT, due to thoſe individuals, from the public. Need 
I remind you again, that this debt was contracted for the ſafety 
of INDIVIDUALS, and that individuals muſt look to the ſafety 


of the public, was it from no better motive than for the ſake 


of the wealth which conſiſts in the debt that is due to them? 


According to the preſent eſtabliſhment of things in this na- 
tion, the firſt and moſt eſſential article is the preſervation of the 
PUBLIC CREDIT ; for, by means of this, the ſtate. may command 


every thing it has occaſion for, that is ſaleable, as far as that 
I credit 
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credit goes. But it is ſtill ſuppoſed the public is able to repay 
whatever it borrows, and that property in PAPER is convertible 
into MoNEY. You have no reaſon to doubt that you may ſafely 
fell or exchange your GOD or SILVER for a BANK-NOTE : but 
this is in a preſumption that you can again ſell or exchange the 


bank-note for gold or filver. Now you could have very little 
aſſurance of doing this, unleſs we retained amongſt us ſuch : 
quantities of theſe metals as may anſwer the demands of the £ 
public, as well as s private perſons. | 


Let us therefore freely enquire if we can bear fo great an ex- 


portation of gold and filver as has been made from hence, for 
ſome years paſt, and whether we are not in DANGER of being, 


TOO MUCH drained ? 


It is granted that we are to conſider gold and filver as com- 


modities, which are bought and fold, and which the merchant 
may ſend abroad with a view to his profit. The EAST-INDIA 
company, for inſtance, has exported for ſome years paſt, above: 
half a million to inv1a, to purchaſe the manufactures and pro- 


duce of that country, a great part of which we re- ſell to fo- 
reigners: there have been years in which we have fold to the 


amount of £ 700,000 in piece-goods only. Tho' the freight, 
and the charges in Ix DIA run very high; by this circulation the 
company has a profit, by which they are enabled to pay an in- 
tereſt to the proprietors of the ſtock ; and were it not for the 


charge of carrying on war in inD1a, I conclude, though this is 
a point not generally agreed upon, that the nation is a gainer. 


However the ballance of the account of gold and ſilver, as it 
: | ſtand S; 
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ſtands in the 1nD1a trade, may be againſt us; yet J queſtion, 
notwithſtanding what has been ſo often Hine out, whether 
this ballance exceed one hundred thouſand pounds; and in 
ſome years I ſuppoſe we RECEIVER in ballance: but as this is 
mixed with the general ballance, it is difficult to make an exact 


eſtimate. 


In conſidering the great export of ſilver, one is at a loſs to 


know whence it can revert to us in ſufficient quantities to carry 
on trade. From roRTUGAL we can receive no GOLD, which! 
conſider in the ſame light as filver, in exchange for 1nD1a goods, 
for theſe are not permitted to be imported there. SPAIN, how- 
ever, takes off large quantities, for which the returns muſt be 
conſidered as included in the general BALLANCE of our trade, 


juſt mentioned. Apzica ſends us home ſome quantities of 


gold; and aMzrica, independent of our ballance directly with 

SPAIN, returns us ſilver for theſe iNDIa goods; but ſtill this 
alſo muſt be confidered as part of our general ballance. Grx- 
MANY pays us for the 1nD1a goods ſhe takes, chiefly in linens 
and FRANCE in tea, brandy, and ſuch like, 


The vaſt export which we make of gold and ſilver to 1np14, 


gives us an aſcendency in this oriental trade over all other na- 
tions who are engaged in it: and if it were to EAsT-INDIA 


alone, the draught of gold and filver might not impoveriſh us; 
but the ſubject of our preſent enquiry relates to the ſum of above 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſent annually to cyiNa, near one 


hundred and fifty thouſand of which I apprehend is laid out in 


EA, being about one ſhilling a pound, good and bad teas toge- 


ther, on three millions of pounds weight. It is true we export 


cloth 
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3TALY, is no mean object; 
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cloth, lead, and other commodities, to that country, and bring 


from thence raw $1Lx, ſilken and cotton manufactures, and por- 
celain, as well as 1E A; but if the queſtion was fairly anſwered, I 


apprehend it would be acknowledged, that near the ſum juſt 


mentioned of one hundred and Ny thouſand pounds, in SILVER, 


If to Us, we. add two "odio of. ai weight 55 tea, 15 
for at only twenty pence a pound, to rRAN CR, HOLLAND, SWE= 


DEN, DENMARK, and PRUSSIA, it amounts to „ 166,666, ex- 


clufive of what IKELAND and' aMerICa take off. All this we 
muſt reckon as paid for either in gold or ſilver. I am per- 
ſuaded our whole export for this pernicious article, is between 


3 and / 400,000. We who talk ſo familiarly of millions, may 
imagine this to be a TR LING SsUUH: : but thoſe millions do not 


ALL conſiſt in ſubſtantial gold and ſilver, and 4 ee is a 


"ay large part of our ANNUAL BALLANCE:. a7 


It ought to be conſidered further, that we have OTHER ne- 


; ceflary branches of foreign commerce, which require great quan- 
tities of gold and ſilver. Rus s14 and SWEDEN take off at leaſt 
£ 490,000, but theſe countries furniſh us with i iron and naval 
ores, on which agriculture, and commerce depend ; and there - 


fore our gold. and ſilver are exchanged to our advantage; the 


uſe of ſuch returns producing effects, to all intents and purpo- 


ſes, the very reverſe of what we experience from the uſe of tea, 


which I am now endevoring to diſcountenance. 


The gold and ſilver we PR" in travelling in ezaxcs and 
Jam perſuaded it is not leſs than 
P p 4 150,000. 
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L 1 50, ooo. An eminent banker in ARIS aſſured me, it was 
more than twice this ſum. Beſides this, we uſe no ſmall den- 
tity of gold and ſilver in cloaths. 


As to utenſils of all ſorts, I believe we are now poſſeſſed of 
twelve to ſixteen millions value in plate : this is a very happy 

circumſtance ; for ſuppoſing no traffic is obſtructed for want 

of money to carry it on, the greater quantity of plate we poſ- 
eſs, the greater is our RESOURCE UPON AN EMERGENCY. 


| We are farther to conſider, that excluſive of the ordinary 
circulation of COMMERCIAL negotiations, this nation has ſome- 
times occaſion to ſend abroad two or three hundred thouſand 
pounds annually for affairs of was, and the ſupport of the ſtate ; 
it ſeems as if we muſt sHaxR our profits, in a certain degree, 
and that providence does not intend ws ſhall voss Ess all we 
ACQUIRE. Tis not ten years ſince we had occaſion to lay out 
millions on this account, far beyond what the ſpoils of the 
enemy would anſwer ; and tho we may flatter ourſelves to the 
contrary, in ſpite of all our good policy, the ſame may happen 
again. And what ſhall we ſay of the ( 600,000, to be ac- 
couNTED for annually to foreigners, for intereſt of money? I ſay 
accounted for; it cannot be all paid in gold and ſilver, but 
ſurely part of it is ſo paid: and as we may conſider ourſelves, 
in a general view, as FACTORS to PRINCIPALS, fo far as we arc 
poſſeſſed of the money of foreigners, we muſt pay to them part 
of our annual ballance gained by trade. 


N it can be made appear, that theſe various demands have 
' DRAINED us, and that we have not gold and ſilver ſufficient to 
| continue, 
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continue, under our preſent circumſtances, to anſwer ſuch de- 
mands as may be made on us, nor to provide for the accidents 
to which every great ſtate is ſubjeft. What figure ſhall we 
make, ſhould we be p1sTREs$ED for theſe metals? We may al- | 
ways keep a ſufficient quantity of them, if ave pleaſe, and in- | 
ſtead of caxctin tratle, yxoMoTE, and even encourage all uſe- 
ful branches of commerce, by this very means. 


[ 


I have accounted for the exportation a . 1, 300, ooo, near 
the amount of the ſuppoſed importation, without reckoning any 
coin or bullion fent out for Ix ERES of money; without eſti- 
mating the extraordinary export neceſſary for war: and the affairs 
of the ſtate, nor yet the gold and ſilver which ve wear out; cn 
ſequently inſtead of Jaying- up. 2 or:300;000 annually, as;l 
think we ought to do, is there not: reaſom to apprehend we are 
no ſinking our old ſtock ? May we not too late repent our 
reaſonings, and the inD Ir EREN OE ariſing from ſuch-reaſonings? 
Tho' the INTER ESHabove- mentioned i may: be: partly laid out in 
"PRINCIPAL, which, by che way, ſerves ct0:avgment our debt -to 
. foreigners : and tho' the greateſt portion of ſuch intereſt may he 
conſidered as paid in the natural produce of this iſland, or in that 
of our valuable poſſeſſions in AMERICA; yet this makes nothing 
AGAINST the force of the general argument, but rather FOR it. 


Tis acknowledged that gold and ſilver are but coumopiTiEs. 
ce If,“ ſay they, © you were poſſeſſed of all the gold and ſilver 
«© you have imported for ages paſt, the value of it would be fo 
ce much the leſs: inſtead of five ſhillings and fix-pence for an 
ce ounce of ſilver, it might not be worth three ſhillings.” I am 

not ſure of that; for let the quantity be ever ſo large, the value 

in one country mi bear a proportion to the value in another. 
But what is this to the purpoſe? Do gold and filver differ 
eſſentially from all other commodities? The returns of them, 
e upon 
3 


a. 
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upon the general ballance, are ſuppoſed to determine the na- 
tional proſit or loſs with reſpect to ſuch ballance: and if ſo, may 
they not be conſidered as the criterion of ,couMErcral PoLicy ? 
And is not STATE role connected with commercial policy, in 
this country? We know that for the ends of life, iron is 155 ſu- 
perior to ſilver or gold; and yet for one pound of gold we can 


obtain 500 pounds of iron, and gold i is always, accepted. | 500 


We may command fins 6 in gold and flyer advanced on the 


6 of our merchants, or for goods ſent; abroad,, even. before 
they are fold ; but not for very large ſums; cox, for. any, great 
length of time, We may alſo ſelb gold and ſilven upon commil- 


ſion, for the account of merchants or princes; but nothing more 


will remain with us, than the difference between the value of 
our commodities conſumed abroad, and our conſumption of 


foreign produce at home, except the amount of Tuch commiſ- 
ſion. If we IurOoRTED from countries not our on, a greater 
value in MERCHANDIZE than we kxroxr to ſuch: cquntries, we 


ſhould ſay, t we are in a fair way tobe undone. We, ſhould 
-aſk. ourſelves, © IN WHAT. ARE WE, TO. PAY. THE PIBEERENCE?” 

And wat can we RECEIVE Of ſuch foreign nations, more than 
"the difference, of what we import leſs in value from them, than 


we export to them If we bade mines of, gold and ſilver, as 
the PORTUGUESE, and SPANIARDS have, the firſt queſtion wok 


4 


be ealily anſwered : 5 but theſe . are not our PROPER produce ; and 
if we do not keep A DUE. PROPORTION of what gold. and ſilver 
we receive, we muſt in the iſſue ſuffer for the want of them. 
All human affairs are mutable : : as the nations with whom we 
trade grow more enlightened,” every one improves their natural 


advantages: : and as in the courſe of time, they will probably 


4 Sw is 


require ſo much the leſs of us, we ſhall command ſo much 


the leſs of their produce, but PARTICULARLY of their 60LD and 
SILVER, which they make the sT AN BARD or MEASURE of the value 


. of 
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of all other commodities, and of all the ſervices they wil L, or 
can, do for us. As far as the nature of their circumſtances ad- 


mits, we ſee every ſtate endevors to eſtabliſh manufactures, as 
an additional wz1GHT in their couMERciar ſcale, We abound 


in manufactures, but we ought nevertheleſs to add as great a 
weight in GoLD and SILVER, as is conſiſtent with the free cir- 
culation of profitable branches of foreign commerce? Under 


this denomination of PROFITABLE, I include all trades that are 
NECESSARY, ſuch as the rUss1aN, s8wEDISH, &c. juſt mention- 
ed, tho' the ballances of theſe trades are conſiderably AGAIN SN 
us, ſo far as we pay them in gold and ſilver. 


RE FIN ED REASONERS often advance maxims which experience 


will not ſupport. 1 have heard ingenious men talk to this ef- 


fect: © Suppoſing our gold and filver were annihilated in one 


< night; that the earth, from whoſe bowels they were taken, 


« ſhould ſwallow them up again; ; or that we parted with them 
c all at once to the cHINESE for TEA; what would be the con- 


e ſequence? The price of LABOR, and all the yzopucs of labor, 


< would then fall; and in proportion to our ſkill, the extent 


of our induſtry, and the quantity of our manufaQures, ARE. 


« our riches would agun REVERT tO us.” 


Of what a dangerous tendency is this opinion | There is a 
meaſure in all things : becauſe we find it uſeful to traffic in gold 


and {ilver, ſhall we for get the important uſes of them in peace 
or war, and all the advantages which attend them in a na- 


tional light? How often are nations in REAL diſtreſs for theſe 


metals? And what might happen to us, if we had not ſupplies 


of; 
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of them] But if it could be proved in TH, ſhould we "Og 
lighted mortals truſt to ſuch Tazoxy ? How many things are 
mathematically demonſtrable, which cannot be reduced to prac- 
tice. ARCHIMEDES offered to move the earth, but he required 
ſuch a place to ſet his feet upon, as can never be diſcovered, 
Would a wiſe politician look on with indifference at any traflic 
or conſumption, which has a TENDENCY to try the experiment, 
whether a people may, without danger, drain oft all their gold 
and filver? No nation can have ſuch univerſal commerce as 
this enjoys, if they prohibit the exportation of gold and filver in 
ALL caſes ; but ſhall we therefore check the export in No casz ? 
Or ſhall we endevor to HDE from ourſelves what is paid away 
to FRANCE, or exported for the article of tea? 
| You may eaſily perceive, what a vaſt difference there is be- 
tween a raw commodity which gives employment to our ma- 
nufacturers, and afterwards draws 6oLD and sILVER, or even 
GOOD MANUFACTURERS, from other countries; and a tap ar- 
ticle which we conſume ourſelves, the GREATEST part, if not 
the wyoLE of ſuch pzap article, being purchaſed in exchange 


for gold and filver. 


You may alſo, without the leaſt difficulty, conceive how gold 
and ſilver differ from all other coumonir1Es, by obſerving that 
there is nothing ſerviceable to life, in any corner of the globe, 
which we cannot purchaſe with them. We can even engage 
foreigners to fight our battles, and fave our country, without 
the expence of our own blood. Wirnour them we cannot 
even carry on a DEFENSIVE war in our own country. It would 


I 95 be 


be a difficult taſk to perſuade a ſoldier, native or foreigner, to 
accept a bit of tin or lead i in the place of gold or ſilver. 


Can we ſupport an d credit, without gold or Glver 1 


If there is not a quantity of theſe to bear a due proportion to 
the zIcues ; or, to expreſs myſelf more properly, to the Ro- 


PERTY, for which the public is engaged, the paper which now 


| alen all the purpoſes of * and ſilver, may very cally ceaſe 


to have any value at all. 


The sTREss of my argument is lad upon the conſumption of 


TEA, as an article which drains us, moſt unprofitably, of our gold 


and filver. If it is urged that we have gone on well for a great 


number of years, and therefore there can be no Nectss1TY to 


trouble ourſelves about a change: I anſwer, that we ought to 


change, becaufe the courst or THINGS ARE CHANGED. Com- 
mercial wars, in time of nominal peace, were things unknown 
to us: but our wars in EAST-IN DIA have drained us of great 


quantities of gold and ſilver, intirely independant of our trade. 
Till about the year 1733, we accumulated great quantities of 


gold by importation from chINA, not leſs than Z 100,000, to 
| Z£ 200,000 annually. It is true this gold was purchaſed with ſil- 
ver; but as the profits were not leſs than forty to ſixty per cent. 
our ſtock was conſiderably augmented every year by this com- 
merce. Such profits could not laſt long: but you will be glad to. 
know how this trade came to ceaſe intirely. Tho' the cuinzss 
_ prohibit the extract of their 60LD, they were glad to connive at 
exchanging it for s1LVER, with thoſe who would truſt them to 


— the ſilver up into their country. But whether it is that their 
| | gold. 
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296 Tea with reſpef! to the Export of Gold and Silver. 
gold mines fail, and the gold is riſen in price, or that the ent- 
NESE merchants cannot be fafely truſted with large ſums ; or 
that our EAST-INDIA company do not think proper to trade in 
this article themſelves, nor yet to indulge their ſervants in it; 
but very little or no gold has, for a long time paſt, been im- 
ported from chixa. On the contrary, I am told that of late 
| ſome ſmall quantities of gold have been actually carried from 
hence. We have alſo ſent gold to the coaſt of COROMANDEL, 
to be coined into yacopas ; whereas formerly it came all Röm 
CHINA directly. This circumſtance alone makes a material dif- 
| ference: it calls on us to be watchſul, and not to ſquander 
away our RICUEs for tea: in other words, it calls on us to aban- 
don the uſe of tea. The ASIATICS, as well as the EURO RAV 
nations, are alſo become more tenacious of theſe metals than 
they were in times paſt : and though I am not ſure it can be 
PROVED, yet, I apprehend, that our extenſive paper-credit, has, 
in ſome inſtances, ſubſtituted paper in the place of gold and 
ſilyer, ſo as to give our coin and bullion a MoRE FREE EGRESS ; 
and if this is really the calc, it is a further reaſon to decline the 
uſe of tea. 1 5 


I have heard it computed, that within theſe fixty years paſt, 
we have coined about fifty millions of gold and filver ; how 
many of theſe remain with us, I will leave to the more curious 
to enquire, Thank cop we have gold coin; but as to filver 
coin, tis difficult to obtain change for a ſingle guinea, One 
reaſon of this is, that we have under-rated ſilver in coinage, 
and therefore it is ſent out of the country; whilſt in yraxce, 
the greateſt part of their money is filyer, not over- rated as ours, 
p 1 and 
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and therefore it remains : but it does not follow that their gold 
leaves them; they keep both. They receive moſt siLVER for 
their ballance with spy ain, as we receive moſt Gol for our bal- 


lance with yroRTUGAL : but I have heard that France converts 


almoſt all the foreign coin ſhe receives, into her own ſpecie; 
and indeed one ſees but few of our guineas in pARIS. If this is 
really the caſe, I am afraid but little of our own coin, or the 
gold of ypoxTUGAL, which ſhe gets of us, will ever revert to us, 


If by money we mean gold and filver coin; and if this, 
as well as GOOD SOLDIERS, is the s1xEwS of war: and if war 18 
hanging over our heads; by ſquandering our riches like pro- 


digals, we expoſe . to the danger of feeding on Husk, 


or what 1 is worſe, of wearing a GALLIC yoke. 


Preſerving our gold and ſilver in the ſenſe I conſis it, is 


preſerving our wealth; it is accumulating RICHES, not loſing 


opportunities of yzor1T ; and, laſtly, it is preſerving rEsPECT 
among the nations. If we were more VIRTUoOUs and. more va- 
LIANT in poverty than in riches, we might riſe the higher in RE- 
PUTATION; but we do not defire reputation on s uch terms. On 


the contrary, Gain is the great object of our purſuit ; and trade' 


being the moſt effectual MEANS to obtain this Exp, we weigh 
almoſt every thing in the commercial ſcale, We ſometimes 


think of the advantages of trade, in a pixegcT view, more than 


is conſiſtent with the RRMOTER Iss ES of things, even with re- 
gard to the preſervation of our COMMERCIAL INTERESTS, But 
to drop ſo NIE an enquiry, let us ſtill purſue the conſideration 
how beſt to diſcountenance ſo deſtructive a branch of trade as 
this of TEA. 


s 
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I am enſüble! it is difficult to get at the exact raurH; I do 
not pretend to calculate exactly, either the quantity of che TEA 
which is run in upon us; or the amount of the cop and s1LVEN 
of which we are drained ; but I think I am not very wide of the 
mark in either. Some who know the truth better, may be in- 
tereſted to conceal it; and others, who conſider it only as a vs- 
NIAL evil, may flatter this national vice: but if you Love your 


country, you muſt not indulge yourſelf ay longer in it. 
FarREWELL I am yours, &c. 


LETTER WII. 
| To the . 

Mar AM, 
H AV L band you fos, that you think reſpectfully of mer- 
; chants : : you know of what importance they are to the ſtate: 
even under arbitrary governments they are countenanced, and 
ſometimes enjoy immunities ſuperior to other ſubjects, whoſe 
profeſſions are of leſs utility to the commonwealth. In a free 
country, indeed, the people trade with one common and equal 
liberty, yet it has been ſometimes thought nzcessary to grant 
privileges to a certain number of traders, in excluſion of all 
other merchants. But the zasT-InDia company act only as 
directors or managers, for the proprietors, and any one may 


become a proprietor of the trading ſtock, and ſtand to the pro- 
fits or loſs in it, according as the price of the ſtock varies. 


Contrary to the opinion of ſome zzaious raTrIOTs, I ap- 
prehend the EAS T-Ix DIA trade to be of the greateſt importance 
; Ns to 
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to this nation. 80 long as foreigners conſume all, or much 
the greateſt part of what we bring home, the EAST-INDIA 
company ought to be conſidered by far the moſt reſpectable 
and uſeful trading company in the nation. And moreover [ 
think this trade cannot be carried on ſo advantageouſly as by a 
courANVY. At the ſame time it sEEus as if ſome NEw rEGULA- 
TIONS are neceſſary, tho' it is not eaſy to ſay what thoſe regula- 
tions ought to be. It is a clear point, that the EAS T-IN DTA com- 
pany, as merchants, purſue a traffic in Tz a, becauſe they find it 
PROFITABLE ; and for the ſame reaſon, as directors, they act the 
fair part for the proprietors. They may not think themſelves 
obliged to be ARITHMETICAL POLITICIANS, nor to enter upon 
the conſideration of what the NAriox gains or loſes : this taſk 
however BELONGS to men of leiſure and curioſity, uninfluenced 
: by prejudice or private intereſt. No body can pretend that the 
importation of tea, be it for the conſumption of beggars or 
lords, is of the ſame nature as felling gunpowder to an enemy 
the day before a battle. But when we conſider that a nation 
may be a great gainer by one trade, and loſe by another, it 
ſeems neceſſary for commercial politicians, to make occa- 
ſional enquiries into the ſtate of particular branches of com- 
merce, not wantonly to propoſe alterations, but to new model, 
or diſcourage ſuch as can be yroveD to be injurious. If any 
TRADE can have a tendency to create a $ICKNEss in the body 
politic, or actually to bring on a LinGERING CONSUMPTION ; if 
there is ſuch a thing in nature, as an article of commerce 0 . 
Nous to a nation, ERA I apprehend is one of thoſe articles. 
Notwithſtanding this, it is equally apparent, if we wits drink 


* i & TEA, 
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TEA, and make ſo vas r a conſumption of it, we ought not to 
complain of the EAST-Ix DIA company. If it is profitable to 
them, no body can doubt that it is a LESS evil to the NAT ToN, to 
pay nine-pence or a ſhilling a pound to the chixESsE, and enjoy 
all the profit ariſing from the navigation, than to employ 
FRENCH or ENGLISH {ſmuggling veſſels, to bring over tea, for 
which we pay from eighteen-pence to three ſhillings to the 
FRENCH, DUTCH, SWEDES, DANES, and PRUSSIANS. You have 
heard, though perhaps you have not rEGarDED it, that the 
wROUGHT ſilks, and other manufactures of caina, are forbidden 
by one of our Laws to be worn in this iſland, and a good law 
it is; yet I apprehend it would be a LESS EvIIL, if the company 
was permitted to purchaſe theſe, for our own us, provided we 
manufactured the RAW sILK of caina for the uſe of OTHER 
countries, and ſold it to foreigners for money, or in exchange 
of UsEFUL commodities, than thus to conſume our ſtrength in 
tea; fince by this article we make no profit except upon our- 
ſelves, whilſt it ſucks up our sLoop ; and by ExnAusTING our 
treaſure, weakens the Nerves of the ſtate. 


But, MAD Au, though I think this is ſtrictly true, we muſt not 
complain of the zasT-1NDIA directors. What I fay aGainsT TEA, 
has not the leaſt tincture of prejudice againſt them. Perhaps 
many of them think as I do : but I am ſure ſeveral of them are 
men of great {kill and integrity. If the love of my country leads 
me into a miſtake in this ſpeculation AGAINST TEA, I ſhall be 
glad to be ſet right; I ſhall rejoice to ſee the company ſet in 
the faireſt point of view, as the inſtruments of great 600D to 


their country, without the leaſt mixture of EI. FAREWELL, 
I am yours, &c. 4 L E T- 
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LETTER XIX. 


"Fo the Jame. 

MavDan, 
F we compare our conduct with that of other nations, we 
ſhall fee that no people upon the face of the whole earth, 
are guilty of ſo great an abſurdity in commerce. We ſhall be 
ſenſible that the wis zs r nation may become rooltsH; the 
moſt vALIAN T, EFFEMINATE ; and MERCHANTS, from being 
ce the HONORABLE of the earth, may, in compliance with bad 


cuſtoms, become the inſtruments of great MIischIET to — 


country. WE who have the moſt extenſive notions of com- 
merce, and have moſt enlarged the ſyſtem of it, ought to ſee 
this truth 1 in the cleareſt light. 


The rxzNcH are contented to be ſerved with tea in cuina, 


after us, and ſeldom bring home ſuch co00D tea; but then they 


pay but little for it; and of this little, a leſs portion of filyer is 
employed ; whilſt they fell at home to a greater amount in tea, - 


than they export to chix a, for this commodity, either in s1LVER, 
or MERCHANDIZE; and therefore inſtead of long, THEY are 


GAINERS by the CHINA trade. 


The puren purchaſe the greateſt - part of the tea they bring 

home, with their ſpices, pepper, and ſome EUROPEAN goods: the 
cHINESE alſo bring great quantities of tea to BaTAVIa, where 
they take theſe commodities. And tho' the uNIHTED proviNCEs 
conſume as much, or more, of this article, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, than we do; for the reaſon above men- 
tioned, they are in better circumſtances than even the xzenCH, 


with 
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with regard to their ſelling at home, to a much greater amount 
than they export to caina for the purchaſe of it. 


The Danes, 8WEDEs, and PRUSSIANS, carry out filver as 
well as merchandize, but they alſo buy the inferior tea : they 
are contented with ſmall profits, but they sELL at home a much 
greater value than they consume, and conſequently theſe na- 
tions are ſupplied with tea, gain on their cargoes, ſupport their 
companies, and breed up ſeamen at other peoples coſt, and 
particularly at the coſt of the ENGIISsH. SWEDEN is not laviſh 
of her gold and filver ; a ſumptuary law in that country forbids 
the uſe of thoſe motels in cloaths, and conſequently ſhe chuſes 
even to check the increaſe of ſome of her ManuracTuREs, rather 
than drain off the little treaſure the i is miſtreſs of. 


We cannot arraign our rulers for our 8 in reſpect to 
TEA ; they do not encourage drinking it, much leſs the ſmug- 
gling of it; nor does the EAST-IN DIA company ule any arts to 
countenance this cuſtom. Tis the effect of our own FOLLY ; 
tis the prevalency of Exaur IE, for which you and many other 
fine ladies are anſwerable to the public. And how will you an- 
ſwer it ?—Por heaven's fake refrain from this ENORMOUS abuſe : 
rule yourſelves, and your own families: exert the power which 
G0D and the laws have given you : be the friends of your coun- 
try; and reſtore us to ſafety, wealth, and honor. 


It is N apprehended, that IxpIA and chix are ſuch 
gainers on their trade with EURO E, that they draw away, by 
ſenſible degrees, all the gold and ſilver which are not coxsuuxp, 
or retained in urzxNSsUs, in this quarter of the globe. Be this 

as 


2 
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as it may, the nation which cov SMS MosT of INDIAN or ent- 


NESE produce, or manufactures, CONTRIBUTES MOST to the ge- 


neral ballance with theſe countries; and the LESs intrinſically 
valuable, and the more coſtly the article conſumed is, the 


RREATER DUPE is the nation which conſumes it; and conſe- 
quently, we who conſume ſo much tea, are the oreateſt dupes 


of any nation in xuRoee. Had we vixrug or wit enough to 
abſtain from Tz.A for a ſhort time, were it only to try the expe- 
riment, we ſhould find that very little would be brought into 


| EUROPE ; and inſtead of an ounce of ſilver for five or fix pounds 
of tea, the CHINESE might accept of five ſhillings value in our 
woollen cLoTH, in exchange for half a hundred weight of this 

commodity. 


With regard to the conduct and FASHION of the reſt of man- 


kind, in reſpe& to tea; or the uſe of Ixus loxs which anſwer 


the ſame purpoſe ; as hho as my knowledge goes, I will inform 
you. The yRENCH drink coffee in abundance, which they pur- 


chaſe in Turxy in exchange ſor cloth: of late years they drink 
tea, among the better fort of people, and it ſeems to increaſe ; 


but the whole is not a fifth part of what they have annually 


brought home for ſome years paſt.— The uxir ED PROVINCES con- 


ſume more than a third part of what they bring home, viz. near 


a million of pounds weight. During the os r END CHINA trade, 
the FLANDERKINS conſumed a conſiderable quantity of TEA ; 


but the preſent poverty of the inhabitants of that country, di- 


verts them from this expenſive cuſtom. —The GRMANS drink 


tea, but nothing to be compared with us, coffee being more in 
uſe, and they pay for it chiefly with linen manufactures, and 


other 
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other native. > produce. Did you ever hear that the ſilver mines 
of HAN OVER, or thoſe of sax oN Y, were exhauſted for the ſake 
of tea? — The HAMBURGHERS are great ſugar-bakers, and many 
of them rich and luxurious; they conſume tea in conſiderable 
quantities, for a city which contains only x 18, ooo inhabitants, 
On the contrary, where ſugar i is dear and ſcarce, there tea will be 
drank very ſparingly. —The zxuss1ans are chiefly ſupplied with 
tea by their carravans from ezxIN in exchange for their furs : 
formerly it was of a very choice quality, but not fo at preſent. 
What little is brought to them by ſea, they buy of the Daxes, 
and pay for it in hemp, iron, and ſuch like. —The eorss, I be- 


lieve, drink it till leſs than the RUSSIANS,—Tea, I am told, is 


very little uſed in 1TaLy.—And the s ANIARDs drink coffee and 
chocolate, the cocoa coming from their own dominions in Au- 
ICA. The yorTUGUEsE alſo have both coffee and cocoa, from 
their own territories in MARANHAO, and uſe very little tea. They 
import ſome from Macao, their ſettlement in the river of canTox, 
but it is conſumed chiefly by the ENGLISH, and other foreigners 
in L15B0N ; and tho' Golp is well known to be their natural 
produce, yet they are far from ſquandering it away, on ſuch 
articles as EA; on the contrary, they, as well as the SWEDES, 
have a ſumptuary law Og the uſe of it in apparel. 


If we go into as1a, or amongſt the MaHowMEDANs of zu- 
ROPE, We ſhall find the Tusxs ſipping their coffee; but it is 
produced within their own dominions.— The pERSTANSs drink 
coffee in ſmall quantities, which they alſo receive from moca, 


and pay for it in their manufactures. They drink no tea, but 


they have their ſherbets, their ſweet waters, acids, infuſions of 
cinna- 


cinnamon, and ſuch like, which they uſe as an entertainment, 
not as we do tea, at ſtated hours, and all kinds of people WITH= 
our DISTINCTION. They pay the puTca for the cinnamon 
partly i in the ſilver which they receive for their raw ſilk, fold to 
the ruxks, or acquired by their commerce with the 1npraxs ; 
but I believe much the ama ſhare 1 in their drugs and manu- 


factures. 3 * 


The INDIANS drink tea, but not lo generally as we do, and 
they pay the cninzss for it in pepper, tin, ſandell wood, and 
ſuch like. I never heard that the arzicans are debauched 
with tea; and in the nzw wok Lp, I dare lay to onz pound of 
tea which AlL the other nations conſume, in proportion to the 

number of inhabitants, che BRITISH ſubjects conſume TWENT v. 


Thus you ſee how we lay the burthen of enriching CHINA, 
from whoſe friendſhip or alliance we can expe& no kind of 
ſuccour in time of danger, upon our own ſhoulders, and make 
ourſelves the purꝝs of our own FOLLY! 


With regard to our immenſe conſumption of tea in gene- 
ral, we have been lately told, that rRANcE alone, has run on 
the coaſts of KENT and sussEx, 400 tons, making 896, ooo 
pounds weight: but this is ſo much exaggerated, one would 
imagine it was thrown out with no honeſt purpoſe. What the 
real quantity has been, I do not pretend to aſcertain; but from 
the beſt intelligence I can procure, and from what I ſee of the 
immenſe conſumption, I make no doubt, that from rxANcE, the 
UNITED PROVINCES, DENMARK, SWEDEN, and PRUSSIA, brought 
in 2 ſmuggling veſlels, and veſſels which ſmuggle, there has 
R T not 
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not been a leſs quantity run in upon us from the ORKNE Ys to 
the land's-end, than two millions of pounds annually ; j and 
upon this I have made my calculation. 


War is a great interruption to n : the chief ſcene of 
their operations is now removed to DEVONSHIRE and cokx- 
WALL, theſe counties being moſt convenient for that NES r — 


the 1sLE oF MANN. You have heard, I ſuppoſe, that the reve- 
nue of that iſland is computed at ( 7000, actually paid to the 


proprietor, conſiſting partly of 5 per cent. on the value of yizcs- 
cocos, Which are moſtly inD1aNn, and one penny on a pound 
of tea, Foreign ſhips carry the goods thither, whence they are 


exported in ſmuggling cuTTERs, of which there are near one 


hundred and fifty, belonging chiefty to the FRENCH : one may 
ſee forty of theſe, at a time, in the harbor of pouGL as, in the 


evening, and by next morning they are loaded and gone to the 


coaſt of ENGLAND. They chuſe dark nights for the purpoſe, 


and carry on an IMMENSE TRAFFIC. 


With regard to IRELAND, I have heard it roundly ted. 
that no leſs a quantity than 1, 300, ooo pounds are expended in 


that iſland; but conſidering that puBLIiN, cokk, and kKINGSALE, 
and particularly the firſt, make the chief conſumption, I can- 
not conceive there is above 6 or 700,000 pounds weight im- 
ported into that kingdom; of which about one-fixth part only, 
being of the beſt ſort of tea, is ſent from LoxpoN. 


If to GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND, we add his MA]JESTv's 
AMERICAN dominions, I apprehend that all the EURO EAN na- 
tions who trade to cniNa, have of late years LoaDzD us with near 

9 55 4d 
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as much as we bring from thence, viz. three millions of pounds 
weight. This is not incredible, if we conſider how much tea 
is drank, and by how many channels it comes in through the 
courſe of the whole year; Think what a glorious way we are 
in, if we go on at the fame rate FaREw ELI. I am yours, Ec. 


LETTER XX. 
1 


M ADAM, _ | 

VINCE we are . upon ſo intereſting a | ſubjees, it 
O ſeems neceſſary to make ſome enquiries with regard to our 
commerce with Rax cE; for the more the ballance is preſumed 
to be againſt us, the more deſtructive is the article of Tz A 
which they run in upon us. I beg leave to aſk thoſe who en- 
 tertain the roxp opinion, that the ballance of our trade with 
FRANCE is in our favor, or very little againſt us, a few ſimple 
de VIZ, 1 


If, Whether ſuppoſing v VALUE for yaLuE equal, 1 in our 
LEGAL or ILLEGAL commerce with rRaNce, if ſuch commodities 


as LEAD, TIN, and Raw WOOL are not of real uſe, and ExssENTI- 


ALLY beneficial and Nzcsssary to the yrencny ? And next what 
ſuch perſons think of the INTRINSIC . VALYE of tea, brandy, and 
cambrics, with regard to our conſumption | 5 


2d. If we had the virtue to refrain from taking sucn eom- 
modities of the FRENCH, whether they would not be obliged to 
pay us in coLD and $1LvEs for the three articles juſt mention- 
| Rr 2 | ed, 


* 
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ed, ſuppoſing they would Rill obtam our wooL by ſome means 
or other ? 


3d. If large ſums of ous money in-6oLD are not tranſport- 


ed to FRANCE? And if they can trace out how ſuch .money re- 
turns in the ſame quantities? And tho' it is ſaid they melt down 
our coin, whether there are not more guineas in FRANCE than 
louis q ors in ENGLAND ? 


4th. As many fine ladies, and many who are nor fine 


ladies, have knowingly and willingly worn rave catnbries, 
notwithſtanding they are forbidden by the law: I therefore 
demand, if you cannot DIsTINGUISH FRENCH canibrics and 
lawns from others, as they are fo nearly like our own manu- 
factures, if it would not be much to your honor, an- the ad- 


vantage of your country, to decline the uſe of all manufac- 
tures which reſemble thoſe of FRENCH FLANDERS ?P.—Tf what 1 


was told in cauBRAV, two years ſince, be yet true, the conſump. 
tion of cambrics in ENGLAND is as great as ever; and in 1740 to 
1743, we imported annually 67,416 pieces, Ae about { 2 
each. I am ſenſible, that unleſs individuals will ENDEVOR to 


diſtinguiſh, or totally refrain from the uſe of theſe manufac- 5 
tures, nothing can prevent their being RUN in upon us. But 
if we could eſtabliſh a faſhion to decline ENTIRELY the ule of” 


them, our looms would be employed i in making LINEN, and we 


. 


ſhould fave vasT ſums, which we pay to foreigners for both 


linens and cambrics ; ; tho' we muſt not amuſe ourſelves, with 


expectations that the GRITA Ns will take woollen manufactures 


of us, unleſs we take ſome linens of them. 


5th. 


£3 
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th. If rxrxchH cambrics, and lawns, with lace, and occa- 
fionally ric srurrs, trinkets, and all other manufactures, 
amount to the ſum of Z 200,000, is not this near equal to the 
amount of all the manufactured goods which rzanct takes of 


us, one year with another, 1np1a goods not excepted, granting 


that theſe laſt have ſometimes amounted to great ſums? If the 
negative of this queſtion could be proved, the general Ppropoſi- 
tion might ſtill be ſupported. 


I have ever conſidered it as a misfortune to this nation, that” 


no clear and well-atteſted account of our commerce with 


FRANCE is made out, ſo great a part of it conſiſts in articles 


which are contraband. In the LEGAL way FRANCE takes of us, 
muflins and other IxDIA goods, coals, tobacco, and horſes, to- 
gether with the lead and tin juſt- mentioned: the five laſt are 


conSTANT articles, which they can hardly do without. We 
take of them, in a LEGAL way, only wine and indigo; for the 
laſt of which, if we are attentive to the produce of carolina, 


we ſhall ſave 4 Feel e that we have annually paid to rRAN CE. 


With a to ILLEGAL articles of commerce, the FRENGH 
| take conſiderable quantities of our uſeful and rich manufactures 
of filk, printed callicoes, and BIRMINchAu ware, but not 
near to ſuch amount as ſome repreſent ; againſt all theſe their 
laws are extremely ſevere. But if the advantage in manufac- 
tures, or in legal commerce, were on our fide, it would not 
compenſate'for.Tz a, it would not be an equivalent for brandy ;; 
nor would it counterballance the injuries ve ſuffer by the raw 


and comb'd wool they ſteal from us. The sMuccttss who are 


CONs 


3 


r 
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concerned in this commerce, rob this nation to the quantity, 
according to ſome accounts, of ſix to eight hundred packs an- 
nually, the value of which is very great, if we conſider exancs 
as our rival in woollen manufactures. It is hard to lay, if the 
wool we SELL to FRANCE, or the tea we BUY of her, i is moſt per- 
nicious to us. What indignation muſt it raiſe in the breaſt of 

thoſe who have any ſenſe of the love of their country, when 
they conſider what advantages we wantonly give to FRANCE in 
one ſhape or other | We ought to bluſh at our want of {kill 1 in 
not finding more effectual means to prevent it. 


Thus! we ak FRANCE to paces” her commerce; to breed 
up ſeamen; to build ſhips of war; to ſupport the credit of 
her Ix DIA company, and perhaps to involve us ſoon in a very 
dangerous and expenſive war. Thus we put a two-edged ſword 
into her hand; and if providence has not more mercy for us, 
than we have for ourſelves, I am perſuaded ſhe will give us a 
blow, which we ſhall repent in ſackcloth and aſhes. I know 
the FRENcH have large reſources independent of us; but the 
greater theſe are, the more dangerous is our illicit commerce with 
them, eſpecially as they make £ 40,000 go as far in land forces, 
as we do / 100,000. Let them enjoy the advantages which 
nature has given them; but they could not benefit fo much 
by their cambrics if we did not wear them ; nor could they 
carry on a trade to ch, above a ſhip or tech if we did not 
buy the tea they bring home. Tis not long fince the yuENcn 
had but Two chINA ſhips, and tis time we ſhould endeyor to 
reduce them to two _ e 


We 
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| We have been lately told that the FRENCH will ſend no lips 
this year to canToN : but who will believe it is that they are 
not able to ſell their tea to us; or that it coſt too dear in caring, 
as they pretend? I rather apprehend, that rxzaNce means to 
colle& all her maritime force with a view to ſupport the war 
againſt theſe kingdoms with the UTMOST vicos. If we conſi- 
der that the yzeENCH caina trade contributes little or nothing 
to the royal revenues; and that the tea ſhe xxroxrS pays hardly 
any thing, whilſt ours pays three hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds to the government, will not yRANCE always under-ſell 


us, in a degree not to be reſiſted by sMuGcLERs ? But is not this 


a FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY, if not an URGENT OCCASION, to try 
by ſome BoLD and generous ſtroke in politics, to follow the ex- 
ample of the EN, and ſend no ſhips to cyina, but convert 
them into ſhips of war, to be employed in protecting the 1nDIA 
trade? We muſt keep a coop Loox-our, or they will get to 
the winDwasD of us, and ENGAGE us with more advantage than 
we ſhall Gain by TBA. The benefits which PA NR muſt de- 
rive from ſuch meaſures, will protract the war, and render it 
inſupportably expenſive to us; whilſt the iſſue of it will be the 
more precarious. But were we to follow their example, we 
might curb the xxcESSIVE uſe of tea at home; and tho' the 
price of this commodity would, by this means, be run up in 
favor of the PAS T-IxDIA company, I can ſee no 1njusy in this, 
but great Go0op to the community. And if our ſhips. of war 
now on the ſeas, with ſome additional {loops, well ſtationed, can 
prevent ſmuggling from swEDEN, DENMARK, PRUSSIA, and Hol- 
LAND, we ſhall do our buſineſs completely. 


As 
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As to our legal and contraband trade with rx ANCE, I am per- 
ſuaded the waoLE ballance is at leaſt £ 200,000. I muſt repeat 
to you, that an eminent banker in yas aſſured me that it was 

not leſs than { 300,000 which the ENOLISE ſpend annually in 
FRANCE, in time of peace; I ſuppoſe he ſhould have added iTaLy 
alfo : but granting it to be half ſo much, theſe are ſuch ſums 
in favor of PRAN cx, if ſhe had not greater r miſchiefs in agitation: 
ſhe might be glad to evade war with us for ſome years to come 
on this very account: and if we, like sawrso, ſuffer our Lock 
to be cut off, we muſt be vanquiſhed in the iſſue. Our niqui- 
ties, in flying in the face of our laws by SMUGGLING, is be- 
come our puniſhment in a double capacity ; firſt, as it ſo far 
impoveriſhes and diſqualifies us for war: and next, as it makes 
ſo dreadful a calamity as war NECESSARY, in order to check the 
power of ANR, and repair the injuries we have ſuffered in 


fo dangerous and hurtful a commerce. 


Now I am upon the ſubject, I beg leave to add two re- 
marks, which I think of great moment : the firſt is, that thoſe 
who buy ſmuggled goods, knowing them to be ſuch, are, 
with regard to the injury they do their country, sMuGGLERs. 
The next is, that I have been acquainted with many perſons 
of condition, of both ſexes, whoſe honor I had not the leaſt 
reaſon to call in queſtion in other reſpects, who have been ar- 
rant $MUGGLERS. As patriots they wiſhed the laws might take 
their courſe ; and, as far as humanity admits, they would look 
on with rLEASURE, to ſee ſome kinds of ſmugglers hanged ; and 
yet theſe very people, without the leaſt xeEworse, would Ron 
the — when the occaſion offered, * the F608 on things 


for 
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for their private uſe, as if they might do it with a good con- 
ſcience, under the condition of lofing the object, if ſurprized 
in the fact: not conſidering it, in the leaſt, as a violation of 
laws, and that with reſpect to ſmugglers who LiVE by the trade, 
they are no MORE nor LESS, than what yicxeocksTs, who rob 
occaſionally, are to THIEVES who plunder houſes, The compa- 
riſon is groſs ; but, upon my wor, I can think of none ſo well 
adapted : the ONE is a kind of petty Larceny, the oTHER felony. 
If you ſhould be ever TEMPTED to treſpaſs in this kind of rob- 
bery, and to injure your country by ſo bad an example, re- 
member what I now tell you, Avirv. I am yours, Ce. 


LET TEN *XXt. 

1 39933 - To the ſame. 

W Fe e | 
OV will eaſily perceive that this TAT TSE upon TEA is a | 
' DISSERTATION ON PUBLIC Love, —Perhaps I detain you 
from the purſuit of more lively pleaſures, and I beg your 
pardon ; but I cannot lay aſide my pen without ſome reflec- 
tions on our preſent ſituation with regard to the yuBLIC DEBT, 
to which I beg your ſerious attention : the conſideration of it is 
more cloſely connected with my ſubject than you are aware of, 
and you are DEEPLY intereſted Id 1T.. It is this which checks 
the sTRENGTH and rower of this nation, in which we have ALL 
NO TRIVIALINTEREST | Men of MELANCHOLY or DISCONTENTED 
minds, think our proſpect i is GLOOMY Y and fo do ſome who are 
neither melancholy nor diſcontented : but if we exert our na- 
tural ſtrength, the clouds are diſpelled, the proſpect brightens, 
and we look forward with Joyful expectations to remoteſt po- 


5 © | | ſterity. 
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ſterity. We muſt remember, however, that VIRTUE is the baſis 
of happineſs to nations as well as to private men; and tho' this 
18 one of the great truths which many of us will neither HE AR nor 
SEE, We MUST correct ourſelves, and MEND our waYs, or to all 
human appearance we ſhall be UNDONE | 


Whether the oppulence and reputation this nation 1 | 
have riſen ſo high, had no debt been contracted, is a queſtion 
more difficult to anſwer than many imagine. But whether we 
ſhould be in a better condition than we are now, was there no 
debt in the caſe, anſwers itfelf. It is not diſputed that we have 
increaſed in commerce, and improved in many other national 
advantages, ſince the firſt contracting this debt; and I appre- 
hend we have alſo increaſed in wickedneſs, or at leaſt that we 
make ſo bad a uſe of our advantages, that they may be the causs 
of our unpoinG. There is ſome merit in public concerns, as 
well as in the PRIVATE affairs of life, in ſeeking for reaſons to 
make a vixrux of NECESSITY, and to diſcover motives to render 
that eaſy which is unavoidable. If by means of the debt, we 
could maintain a mutual dependance, ſufficient to counterpoiſe 
a vicious SELFISHNESS; and alſo promote the comrorT and 
E4SE of individuals, whoſe fituation will hardly admit of any 
better manner of being ſupported, than by receiving intereſt of 
their money from the public, a MopeRaTE STANDING DEBT 

might do us no greater harm than a moderate sr AN DING ARMY, 
If the former is leſs eaſy to pay off, than the latter to pIs nA, 
it does not follow that either one or the other will zvin us. 
But whilſt we have fo many drains for our gold and filver, the 
ſum annually due to foreigners, for the intereſt of the money we 
| have borrowed of them, is a ro ALR object to us; yet even 


this | 


eyes with regard to our POLITICAL intereſt. 
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this has ſome advantages alſo; it creates a dependance; it helps 


to faſten the bonds of union, and to ſupport the 3xIN, if not the 
WELFARE of nations upon the ſolid foundation of mutual intereſt, 


It would be abſurd to entertain a thought of PAYING off the 
ſmalleſt part of our debt, during a war ; but we muſt endevor 
to prevent the increaſe of it. This may appear as a ROMANTIC 
enterprize, 'till we conſider that the only way to preſerve our- 


| ſelves even for the xESEN T, is to guard againſt yuTure EVILS. 
I do not think that peſtilence or earthquakes are neceſſary to 


awaken us; and tho' war was never recommended to improve 
the good ſenſe or morals of a people, diſtreſs may render us more 
virtuous, and it may be alſo inſtrumental to the Peng our 


Notwithſtanding what fame POLITICIANS alert ; if there is a 
60D who directs the affairs of mankind : ; if he abhors falſe- 
hood, it cannot be Tzus policy to proceed on principles which 


are not founded i in TRUTH, What conſolation is it, that the er- 


rors and miſconducts of nations, in their xATTIONAI. capacity, are 


puniſhable by TEMPORAL evils ? The DIS TIN TION of puBLIc and: 


PRIVATE in this caſe is ſo nice, that one hardly ſces the differ- 
ence : and are not temporal evils, the evils we moſt dread ? But 
if we plead a political neceſſity of doing that which may involve 
individuals in diſtreſs ; ſo far as individuals are induced by any 
notion of policy, in plain oppoſition to morality, | to be inſtru- 


mental to ſuch diſtreſs, ſo far their puniſhment I believe will 
not be TEMPORAL only. 


Some think they have made wonderful diſcoveries, and tell 
us that miniſters of ſtate calculate much on the viczs, but very 
: 2 @ little 


2 
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little on the vieTuss of a people. A wiſe. miniſter will cer. 
tainly not calculate upon virtues which do not xxis r. But we 
ſee that TRUTH- maintains its empire in the world : there are 
TIMES, eſpecially i in great extremities, when it darts ſuch beams 
of tient, that men are coMeELLED to confeſs its POWER, and 
adore the 60D from whom it rows. 


- We muſt grant that mankind are e governed more by their 
PASSIONS, than by their xeAasoN ; and it follows from that very 
cauſe, that a ſkilful miniſter will obſerve which are the paſ- 
5 ſions moſt prevalent in the minds of the people, either in the 
ORDINARY courſe of their lives, or as they are affected under 
PARTICULAR circumſtances, The love of money, whether it 
regards the xaiNG thirſt of AvARTCE, or the FEVERISH HABIT 
of LUXURY, is apt to grow into a PAss10N. In neither of theſe 
caſes, will a REE people, in the gaiety or zeal of the heart, be 
induced to oi any conſiderable part of their riches, never to 
receive either PRINCIPAL or INTEREST. So long as they think 
the rixs r can be ſecured to them, and their children; and that 
the LasT will remain as a conſtant revenue for their own lives, 
it muſt be expected that they will. be T8Nacious. But be- 
cauſe they are REE, if once they ſee themſelves in danger, the 

RULING PASSION will prevail, and they will ſhew a greater love 

for their LIBERTY, than for their Money. The preſent object 
of PLEASURE, or PAIN, generally {trikes: moſt forcibly: Horx, 
as it reſpects joys in reverſion, is a very STRONG, as well as a 
very PLEASING paſſion: but EAR, the fear of ſuffering the de- 
privation either of fortune, liberty, or life, will make a deeper 
impreſſion, Js it then ABSURD to expe that the ſe paſſions, co- 
2 operating | 
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operating with reaſon, and ſupported by the legal claims of the 
public, will produce the effect deſired? | „ 


Let us be ſenſible that it is extremely difficult for the ſtate 
to raiſe money by BoROWIN G; and yet that very large ſupplies 
muft be obtained. Let us learn what our true ſituation is, with 
reſpect to the public debt, taking in the various connections of 
the ſtate. Let us ſee clearly, that if the debt is increaſed, the 
debtor muſt become more and more unqualified to pay. To 
theſe conſiderations let us add well- grounded apprehantigas of 
the dangers and contingencies of war; that there is an ENEMY 
near our very doors, who, if he is not reetLLED, will bring all 
into confuſion, and annul the pzzT ; and if we do not huu- 
BLE him, that he will humble us. "ip this ſituation, is it not 
| REASONABLE to expect, that ſuch conſequences will be drawn 
from ſuch premiſes, as will conclude in the moſt happy, and 
moſt effectual ſupport of our country, upon HONEST princi- 


ples? 


Thus wh we aber what calamities 3 are e ſubject 
to, and how they generally act under them, may we not en- 
tertain the warmeſt expectations of ſucceſs, if the trial is made 
at a RO ER ſeaſon? If we had no proſpect of deriving any tem- 
poral advantages by pzcrEAasnG our debt, nor of preventing tem- 
poral evils by preventing the IxcxRASE of it, I am afraid a ſenſe 
of Moral. obligation onLY, would not anſwer the purpoſe : and 
yet thoſe muſt be ſtupid as dirt, who do not diſcover that 
there is a DuTY to the euBLIC incumbent on them; and conſe- 
- quently that sowz regard is due to our fellow- ſubjects, who are 

| 9 A 
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the ruBLIc fo far as they are the creditors in queſtion. Fan- 
WELL. I am * Sc; | 


L ET TER XXII. 
„„ 2225 

Mapa u, . 
OU muſt be ſenſible, that notwithſtanding | the 7 1 
riches of this nation, the debt we labor under is a poN- 
DROUS BURDEN. Tho' the PRINcIr AL has been a little reduced 
ſince the late war, by means of the reduction of intereſt, yet 
the laſt ſtill devours near one third part of our revenues; and 
if we do not conduct ourſelves with great ſkill and circumſpec- 
tion, ſuch a charge on us muſt circumſcribe our meaſures, with 
regard to waR, blaſt our blooming glories, and rob us of the 
means of obtaining a ſecure and honorable RACE. 


It 155 been a general received notion amongſt political arith- 
meticians, that we may increaſe our national debt to one hun- 
dred millions; but they acknowledge that it muſt then ceaſe 
by the debtor becoming bankrupt. It is obvious, to the meaneſt 
obſerver, that the more the debt is increaſed, the greater the 
difficulty will be in paying off the leaſt part of it. And I be- 
lieve there is no conſiderate man who does not foreſee, as clearly 
as any thing of this nature can be foreſeen, that the debt muſt 
ſink at laſt, if we go on mortgaging our poſſeſſions. If the 
object mortgaged could fall into the hands of the Mor ACE, 
the Mor would exert himſelf to pay off the debt: but the 
man of land eſtate flatters himſelf that he is under no GREATER 

obligation than he who has no land eſtate, or indeed than him 
Eo who 


. 
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who has no eſtate at all, that is, under no obligation. This is con- 
trary to the nature of the couracr, it being preſumed. that the 
public, for whoſe ſupport the money was paid, being conſtituted 


of individuals, thoſe individuals borrowing, upon the principles 


of common juſtice, ſtand bound to the lender. Nor is the na- 
ture of the thing altered i in the leaſt, becauſe many are DEBTORS 
for their proportion who are alſo catpirors, If my ſhare of 


the public debt comes to Z 500; if I have L 5000 in the public 


funds, I am a creditor of the public for { 4.500. 


It is very difficult to comprehend, that if we do not ſtop at 


ſeventy-five millions, where we ſhall top. If we go on to ninety 


or a hundred millions, there will be the ſame reaſon, in caſe 


of war, to run till DEEYER in debt. Though the object is al- 
ready of ſuch vaſt importance, 1 hope it is not yet in great dan- 
ger; nor do J apprehend the plea of xECESssTTy will ſupercede 
a ſenſe of moral obligation, with regard to the RIH of indivi- 
duals, unleſs the Times ſhould grow wonsE than they are. But 
if ever the debt reaches to ninety or a hundred millions, the 
nation will be in danger of ſinking under the burden, or be 
obliged t to throw it off; and it is a leſs evil that FIFTY THou- 
saxp ſubjects ſhould be reduced to BEG than ten millions 
of people receive the law from an EN Run, and with the fubver- 

fion of their conſtitution, give up their LIBERTY and RELIGION. 
If we reſolve, IN DUE TIME, We may eaſily avoid theſe calami- 
ties. It is no trivial concern, and J ſhall think it a happy pre- 
ſage of the favor of heaven to this nation, if we enter ſoon into 
the ſerious conſideration of it. | 


We 
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We are not ſure we ſhall be * to run deeper in debt, 
to provide for the exigencies of the ſtate. As in PRIVATE 
life there is too much reaſon to believe men are generally over- 
taken in their vicks, tho they INTEND to repent ; ſo we may 
caſily commit a fatal error in calculation, if we indulge our- 
ſelves in the vice of procraſtinating the conſideration of the 
PUBLIC welfare. It is hard to lay what ſums we ſhall be 
ABLE to borrow ; but the queſtion is, if it will not be greatly 
for the advantage of the proprietors of the public funds, to 
make known their deſire to anticipate the general intentions 
of the legiſlature for the ſafety of the nation, and importune 
their REPRESENTATIVES, for the LIBERTY of paying their 
QuoTa's annually, (excluſive of the preſent taxes) ſufficient 
for the current ſervice ? It is impoſſible the people in gene- 
ral can be ignorant that it is their 1iNTEREST to ſubmit to 
heavy taxes, rather than leave the nation unprovided with great 
fleets, and great armies. Nor can the proprietors of the funds, 
in PARTICULAR, be inſenſible of the danger of plunging their 
debtor ſo deep, that it may be impoſſible to EuRRCE. Is 
it not more eligible to iV fifteen or twenty millions extra- 
ordinary, if the ſtate ſhould, in the courſe of four or five years, 
require ſo much, if by this means we can ſecure'sEVENTY-FIVE 
MILLIONS 3 than LEND, fifteen or twenty at the great hazard of 
loſing NINETY Or an HUNDRED millions? Beſides, the vaLus of 
the ſeventy-five will be equal to the ninety- five: by prevent- 
ing the increaſe of the debt, we prevent the increaſe of taxes 
for payment of the intereſt on ſuch debt, whilſt every thing we 
CONSUME will be cHEAT, in Proportion as the taxes in general 
are LIGHT, | "When 
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When propoſitions of an important nature are treated in a 
trifling manner, it muſt give pain to every thinking man: it 
ſeems to prove that we are determined to exert our INGENUITY 
to DECEIVE ourſelves. I am aſhamed to hear ſome men of 
reputed underſtanding talk wantonly, and contradict them 
ſelves. They tell us, © the ſum of eighty millions, at three 
cc per cent. intereſt, is really no greater a DEBT than forty mil- 
“lions at fix per cent.“; and yet they confeſs that the debt is 
too large, and that yarr of it ought to be paid off as ſoon as 
poſſible. They ſay further, © if the ſtate ſhould be ever neceſ- 
« ſitated to make uſe of the intereſt of this money, the yrIN- 
C op Al may ceaſe to be of any value.” Surely then the AER 
the principal is, the EAT EA muſt be the ſufferings of thoſe 
who loſe it: or the more INTEREST there is to pay, the more 
precarious ſuch intereſt will become. 


I'will . to = within the compaſs of what I com- 
prehend : I have no inclination to enter into a detail of all the 
EVILS that May befal us on account of this debt, nor of thoſe 
which rave befallen us already on this account. It is the cu- 
ſtom of mankind to have but little reverence for what they 
clearly underſtand, Our debt is involved i in MYSTERY to thoſe 
who will not give themſelves the trouble to think about it: 
and the reaſon of this is, that a right comprehenſion of the 
caſe may open their eyes againſt their wi.L; it may oblige 
them to reduce their expences, and therefore they wiLL Nor be 
undeceived. Abſtracted from all PAR Ty INFLUENCE, or private 
paſſion, let us conſider it calmly, and we ſhall ſoon diſcover 


danger if we increaſe our debt; we ought therefore to uſe ex- 
Ft traor- 
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traordinary, tho' not illegal methods to raiſe money : and let us 
do it whilſt our circumſtances will admit of THINK ING coolly 
and deliberately, Men are apt to fee things in different lights, 
at different times: let us not truſt ourſelves in what manner 
we ſhall think and act under a preſſing neceſſity. «Lead us 

„ not into temptation, ought to be our Par in POLITICAL ag | 
well as RELIGIOUS concerns. 


The Aae which have prevented our pay ing off any conſider- 
able ſums in time of yz ace, ſeem to make ſtrongly againſt 1N- 
* CREASING the debt in time of wak. Amongſt various motives. 
which have occaſioned an indifference to what amount this 
debt is carried, ſome have reaſoned themſelves into a belief, that 
they ſhould be unDoxs, if they were under a neceſſity of re- 
ceiving their money; and imagine, the pzzPEzR the public is in 
debt, the BETTER ſecurity they ſhall have of its REMAIN ING their 
debtor: and in od ſenſe they are certainly in the right, It 
has been alſo thought a mysTERy, if ſeventy-five millions were 
paid off, how the proprietors of the money could p1sross of it. 
People reaſon as if the wHoLE would be paid into the hands of 
individuals in 60LD and si1LvER. As there is Now no BORROWER 
without a LENDER, NOT SELLER Without a BUYER, they appre- 
hend that ſeventy-five millions of money would become a pz ap 
STOCK ON HAND. They do not conſider that there would 
not be a ſingle ſhilling more money in the nation than there is, 
tho' the ſums pzrosITED in the bank might circulate, Seventy- 
five millions is not ons TENTH part of the computed value of 
our national ſtock ; and tho' for the very reaſon that great cox- 


' VENIENCE ACCIUES to MANY, by having their money in the pub- 
lie 
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lic funds, Many might ſuffer inconvsntsnces, for a time, by 
its being paid into their hands; yet it is obvious, that as pri- 
vate men, be their fortunes ever ſo large, where induſtry, {kill, 
and commerce are encouraged, employ their money; a greater 
number of people, under the ſame circumſtances, may keep 
their whole ſtock in motion alſo, tho' with ſome change of 
objects. | mY 


If the debt was paid off, money would be at a chIAPER in- 
_ tereſt to individuals; thoſe who now pay rivs, might obtain 
it for TuxRE per cent. conſequently more money would be 
thrown into trade, notwithſtanding it is imagined there is al- 
ready too much. Debts would be paid off by Lozps and OEN- 
TLEMEN, Which are Now tranſmitted down as an incumbrance on 
their poſterity : Hoss would be built, which have now no ex- 
iſtence, not even in imagination: arts and mechanics, of every 
kind, would be encouraged more: NE kinds of induſtry and 
new employment would ariſe: our Lanps would be more im- 
proved and cultivated : all conſumptions would be cuz avs, 
becauſe the Taxzs which now raiſe two and a half millions for 
the payment of inTEREST, would be annihilated. Who can 
doubt that we ſhould, upon the whole, be a happier people | 


But as this event is at a very great diſtance, we may purſue 
our plan for preventing the increaſe of the debt, without loſing a 
moment's time about what part ſhall be paid off, or when. Iam 
ſuppoſing a was, and that it will call for large ſupplies ; and I 
take for granted, of the Two EvIIs, the LE AST is to prevent the 
augmentation of the debt: this can be done only by raiſing ſuch 
ſums as are neceſſary for the axNUAL cuRRENT SERVICE within 


Tt 2 | the 
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the year. On this point ſeems to hang the wzLrARE of our 
country. It is now a long time ſince we have RATISED cor RI- 
BUTIONS' on the ſtate, by the large ſums we have received in 
INTEREST, and our expences have been proportioned to our 
INCOME : but we do not find that erivarE vices are PUBLIC be- 

nefits, or that by this expenſive way of life, ſuch advantages 
have reverted to the ſtate, as to IN cREASE ITS POWER, or even 
to enable it to ſupport itſelf on the sau PLAN. On the con- 
trary, the public is zoos, therefore we muſt apripGr our kx- 
PENCES, and yay contributions to the ſtate, inſtead of rtcery- 
inc them. If the ſtate is not relieved, it muſt be undone : 
and in that caſe will individuals be able to ſupport their 
affluence and ſplendor ? Both muſt- fall from chat PINNACLE 
of earthly felicity to which it has pleaſed heaven, to exalt us, 

Whether you eſteem my advice or not, you muſt acknowledge, 

that NecessITy is the mother of iNvenTION : it teaches us to 
call forth our virtues, and to exerciſe our paſſions in the No- 
BLEST manner: it inſtructs the por TT IAN to agree with the 
DIVINE, in the PRACTICE as well as in the THEORY of VIRTUE : 
in a word, it points out to us how to recover the vigor of our 


conftitution, and to regain our reputation as a wiſe and virtu- 
ous r 


Let us liſten to the voice of RRA SON; and if we do bleed, 
grant, O gracious heaven, our blood may not be ſpilt in vain | 
What could a meſſenger from heaven, with all the energy of 
ſeraphic zeal, do more than addreſs himſelf to our xEASON ? 
Shall we not be induced to act yairLY and HONESTLY towards 


_ each other ? Ought not all parties to unite for their mutual 
defence, 
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defence, to ſupport the ſtate in the moſt effectual manner, 
without auGMENTING the debt? Thoſe who have property in 
the public funds, ought to think of preſerving THEMSELVEs ; 
and thoſe who have. xo property there, to act from the com- 
mon love of juſtice, of their friends, and of their country. 


Methinks I hear a 80LEMN' voice pronounce, “ Sir, you write 
like an honeſt man; but you do not underſtand the ſtate of 
your own country; your REMEDY is worſe than the pistass : 

« it will put things out of their courſe: let us keep our of 

« the quarrel, or not get Ivo it, or we muſt borrow : loans 
«© and the s1NXING FUND will anſwer all the purpoſes of the 
„ ſtate: we ſhall, in good time, pay off as much of the debt 

« as is neceſſary, without the trial of ſuch expedients, to which 

ce the people have not ricuss, or at leaſt not VIRTUE enough 


«Kt ſubmit.” 


£ 


A 


This is an argument of ſome weight, but it takes too much 
for granted. It ſuppoſes no war, or no NECESSITY of money 
ariſing from ſuch war: or that the old way will Rill anſwer for 

twenty or thirty millions niore. I argue from a perſuaſion that 

C war will happen; that money will be wanted; that it oucuT 
not to be raiſed by further Loaxs ; and that it cax NOT be raiſed 
by ſuch loans, without creating a DISEASE worſe than the re- 
medy propoled. Experience ſeems to point Out to us, that ſe- 
venty- five millions is the moſt we can bear; and that the only 
method to diminiſh our debt in time of ez ace, is to prevent the 
increaſe of it during a wax. This GENERATION may: paſs thro? - 
life very comfortably, and perhaps our vosTERI Tv alſo, tho we 


pax 


— > Elon. 
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pay off only by HALVEs OF MILLIONS in time of peace, but we, 
or poſterity, mult ſuffer extremely, if we increaſe it by Tzxs 
oF MILLIONS in time of war. Beſides, if a nion intereſt is given 
for money, the greater will be the EVIL; and for a Low inte- 


reſt, ſubjects wiLL not LEND. To borrow by compulſion, im- 


plies a contradiction : but to DEMAND money of the people for 
their ſupport, is the buſineſs of a wiſe government. There was 


* period when we BEGAN to borrow; and as © there is a time 
for all things,” I hope the ſeaſon is come to make an END of 


borrowing, In time of DAN GER men are generally diſpoſed to 
$UCcouR each other: but what ſuccour will it be to LEND 
money to the ſtate, under a PRESSING exigency, to OPPRESS and 
DISTRESS it when that exigency is paſt. Nor will it be ſuth- 


cient to diſpute by what means we owe ſo much: the great 
— is to provide for our ſupport. 


Political arithmerticians may refine on ways and MEANS 'till 


they are at their wiTs-END, but this ſeems to be a clear pro- 
poſition, that we muſt plunge ourſelves deeper into debt, to 


the danger of loſing a vaſt property to individuals; or indi- 
viduals muſt contribute to the ſupport of the ſtate out of their 


yearly incomes, If ſuch incomes txczzp our annual expence, 


the additional tax in queſtion will be no burden: and if 
they do not exceed, we muſt abridge our expences. If the 
thoughtleſs luxurious man, or the ſelfiſh unthinking woman, 
is ſtartled and confounded at the mention of their paying, ſup- 
poſe Ir r v pounds out of FIVE HUNDRED, when their EXTRA“ 
VAGANCEs call for IE HUND RED More, let them turn the 


rrksrEcrivx, and look on the ſcene which preſents itſelf to 


* 


them. 
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them. Let them reverſe the argument, and aſk themſelves, 
how they will ſupport themſelves if they are plunged into vo- 
VERTY ? Reaſon and common ſenſe tell us, that it is impious to 
complain of rROVIDENCE, that we have not F1vs diſhes of meat 
on our table; but it is a MISERABLE THING not to have any food 
to eat. Such has been the caſe of thoſe who are prodigal in pri- 
vate life : ſuch may be the fate of _ who are not prodigal. 


If a ENTE part of this illand was 1 El to the FRENCH, 
what numbers would HAz ARD their LIVES to repel] them ? And 
ſhall we not xzETRENCH our expences with a view to preſerve a 
TENTH part of the property of our fellow- ſubjects? Will this 8 

neration leave their annals ſtained with ſo foul a blot? Can we 
anſwer it before 60p? Is not every individual, who ſees and 
comprehends a PROPOSITION, to be GOD, good for his country, 
good upon the whole, and good to individuals, anſwerable to 
60D, as well as his country, if he with- holds his aſſent to it ? 
Shall we run the Risk of reducing fo great a number of our fel- 
low-ſubjects to a worſe condition than they might think them- 
ſelves in, under the moſt arbitrary government ? 


We have ſeen in a late inſtance, how much the s21z1T of 
BENEVOLENCE actuates men, where motives of common intereſt 
are joined with thoſe of nuwanity. Of all the various diſtreſ- 
ſes created by the tremendous earthquake at LIsBoN, we do 
not hear of one fingle merchant or trader, native or foreigner, 
who has taken the advantage of the laws to enter into any 
proſecutions to the deſtruction of his neighbor. We. ſee that 


the 2 ſenſe and humanity of theſe trading people, and 
their 
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their juſt apprehenſions of common advantages ariſing from a 
general ſupport of a particular community, reſtrains them from 
any meaſures deſtructive of their fellow-citizens and ſubjects. I 
hope this NATIox will never depart from ſuch principles, nor 
adopt a DOCTRINE, as ſome private perſons have done in their 


writings and diſcourſe, as if national policy ought to predomi- 


nate, and that moral obligation is out of the queſtion ; taking 
it for granted, in this caſe, that the community in general 
would derive great advantages from the ſufferings of individuals. 
Whether they are sERIOUs in this argument, or not, we ought 
to guard againſt the evils which may REALLV happen. 


As a free people, we maintain the rights and properties of 
every member of the community. The time was when we en 
gaged in a bloody war, for the ſake of a few individuals, found- 
ed, perhaps, upon a WELL-TOLD TALE ; which by touching our 


NATIVE GENEROSITY, rouſed us to arms, tho' we were ſure it 


would coſt us MiLL1ons of money, and a great effuſion of 8Loop. 
And ſhall we now act ſo inconſiſtently with our character, as 
to neglect the means of ſupporting ſo many thouſands of our 
fellow ſubjects, and probably with them, ourſelves, that is, the 
WHOLE COMMUNITY ?—PDo not imagine I am arraiD; whether 
the ſhip ſinks or not, I Au BUT a PASSENGER ; but . 


it would be glorious to have the prophet's fits if like him 1 
could ward off the danger from others. Security is man's 


greateſt enemy : the events of my life have taught me to think 
ſo: and I cannot ſuppreſs my concern for the welfare of my 
country! FaREWEILIL. I am yours, &c, 


L E T- 
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LETTER XXII. 
To the ſame. 


M ADAM, 

HOSE whoſe minds are formed to a reliſh of the great 
concerns of life, ſuch as regard the welfare of mankind, 
or the happineſs of their fellow ſubjects, will ever attend to the 


political ſtate of their country: but to make ſuch ſpeculations 
conducive to the end propoſed, we muſt bring them Hou, and 


adapt them to particular times and circumſtances; and ſuppo- 


ſing they happen to be of no ſignification to the public, it can- 


not be ſaid the time is totally loſt. If men of the greateſt pro- 


bity and experience are often divided in their opinions, thoſe 


who have not ſuch opportunities of knowledge, may be eaſily 
acquitted, if, in their honeſt reſearches, they miſtake the true 
intereſt of their country. Poli IciAxs, like other men, often 
take exINCIPLEs for granted, which are not Tx, and conſe- 


quently the whole fabric of reaſoning which is built on them 
falls to the ground. Scr1iBLERs of every denomination are apt 


to grow enamoured of their own thoughts, and blind to the 


defects of them; but the native integrity of the mind ever leads 
us to DESIRE, if not to PRACTICE, What we THINK is good. 


Men of probity as well as xnavts; in PRIVATE, as well as in 
PUBLIC life, will be intruding their thoughts upon us: and we 
are more indebted for our ſreedom, to the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


which HoxESH writers ſupport, and KN AvIsH ones often abuſe, 


than almoſt to any other circumſtance. Nor are we to con- 


demn haſtily : every day's experience proves, that things which 
MFR . oe 
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once appeared ROMANTIC and IMPRACTICABLE, are really carried 
into execution, Opportunity makes the HILoso HER, the ro- 
LITICIAN, the soLDIER, and the Goop suBIEO r, as well as the 
KNA VE; nor do we know our own STRENGTH till we are put 
tothe TRIAL, It is a great point gained to know what is RIGHT to 
be done: but I grant it is not enough to be in the xinHH unleſs 
we are ſo in TIME ; and that the execution of good projects re- 
quires greater il than the planning them. Whilſt men are 
governed ſo much by raxcy and orixion, and make themſelves 
the ſlaves of their favorite paſſions, it is impoſſible to reaſon 
them into acting right; yet the power of PERSUASION is great, 
and a judicious mixture of it, joined to motives of IxTEREST— I 
mean intereſt derived from conſiderations of pu coop, ſome- 
times operate in a wonderful manner. 


Our preſent ſituation moſt undoubtedly requires great sx1L: 
and VIGILANCE : we have need of able heads, and active hands. 
Our misfortunes often ariſe from national pride : in the height of 
our enjoyments, we do not diſcover danger till it is at our very 
DOORS, or we treat it as a MINISTERIAL bugbear. And as with 
regard to MORAL duties, we forget the uNCERRTAINxTy of life, 
ſo in a yoliTIcal view of things, we do not conſider that li- 
berty, wealth, and power, are precarious ung, and ſubject t. to 
many changes and revolutions. 


Narioxs as well as inDivipuaLs in general, are vain, and 
flatterers of themſelves; and from hence it ariſes, that amongſt 


the former very few conceive a true idea of their own NuM- 
— BERS, 
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BERS, RICHES, and STRENGTH. I ſuppoſe, however, without 


falling into this error, we may fairly compute the number of 


people in all EAT BRITAIN to be near nine millions, The an- 
nual expence at which they live of late years, can hardly be 


reckoned leſs than fix pounds, which amounts to fifty- four mil- 
lions. Let us compute that the appirionat ſum which may 
be neceſſary to carry on a war, will be at leaſt xour millions, 


which is near a thirteenth part of our ſuppoſed income. Let 
this ſum be raiſed on HEADS, or HoUsEs, or part of it on ſuch 


kinds of luxury as I mentioned in my x11* LETTER; or by any 
other means which the wiſdom of the legiſlature may direct. 


In any caſe to be able to yay ſuch an apDpITIONal sUM, the 


POOR Mult INCREASE their LABOR; and the Rich muſt DRCRRASE 


their ExxENCES. If the rich and poor go hand in hand, and 
aſſiſt each other, neither of them will be impoveriſbed by what 
the ſoldier or the ſailor conſumes. 


We complain of br taxes, but many might fare ſumptu- 


ouſly on a QUARTER part of what they ſpend | And what do 
ws ſuffer compared with the miſery and oppreſſion which pre- 
vail in moſt parts of the world | Allowing tor the incapacity of 


one part of the iſland to pay its due proportion, and alſo for 


the indigence of many of our laboring people, let us ſuppoſe 
that all perſons who do not depend on MANUAL LABOR, may 
accommodate themſelves to a NINTH part leſs expence than they 
now make. And what would be the conſequence of this ? 
Whilſt we declined our expenſive pleaſures, and ſent cooks to 
the army to prepare common food for the ſoldier ; and ſuper- 
numerary footmen as recruits : whilſt the horſes we could well 

Uu 2 ſpare, 
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ſpare, were ſent to eaſe the laborious march, and the muſician 
to elevate the jovial mariner: in whatever manner our Luxusy 
or Pome were abridged, we ſhould nevertheleſs enjoy many plea- 
ſures, and even ENLARGE the ſcene of our raTIONAL delights, 
Thoſe who were uſed to syEND their time in sQUaNDERING mo- 
ney, might be a little mortified ; but what could we ſuffer in ge- 
neral, by theſe TrIFLING INCONVENIENCES, compared with the 
calamities of an UNSUCCESSFUL WaR ; the effects of a PRECARI- 
oUs PEACE ; the annihilation of the property in the public 
debt; or, laſtly, the extinction of the GLORY of this nation, its 


LIBERTY ? 


We are not yet reduced to any FATAL extremity ; - but every 
thing that is pEAR to us, may ere long be at ſtake : and ſhall we 
not apply ourſelves to conſider maturely what is beſt to be done? 
If we do not extend our concern to POSTERITY, it will be im 
poſſible to ex18T long: it ſeems to be as true in political as in 
religious concerns, that the PRESAHN , abſtracted from the pu- 
TURE, cannot render us happy. Let us eat and drink, for 
e to-morrow we die, is a maxim which can afford but ſlender 
conſolation to individuals, much leſs to a nation. Amidſt a 
profuſion of all the neceſſaries and luxuries of life, ſhall we 
reaſon ourſelves into a belief, that we cannot abridge our ex- 
pences; and chuſe to hazard all for EVER, rather than forego 
ſome of the PLEASURES OF LUXURY FOR A SHORT TIME? 


It ſeems to me beyond all contradiction, that whilſt the mo- 
ney is chiefly ſpent among ourſelves, we have reſources whence 
we can annually draw Four or FIVE MILLIONS more than the 
ordinary 
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ordinary taxes: the great point is how to come at them. When 
a people are accuſtomed to pay, in a manner which for the 
moſt part is imperceptible; and already think they have gone 
as far as they can go in this way, will they ſtill accommodate 


themſelves to the payment of further and more conſiderable 


ſums, in a more DIRECT METHOD? Will they ſubmit to such 
augmentation in SUCH a manner? If the augmentation is NECES- 
SARY, in what OTHER MANNER can it be paid? I am now ſuppo- 
ſing, and I really believe what I tell you, that with a&conomy we 
are able to carry on a vigorous war : that without interfering with 
our old taxes, by an extraordinary encouragement of induſtry, we 
may keep up ſuch a briſk circulation in every part of theſe king- 


doms, that the money which the people pay in ſuch additional 


tax, may ſpeedily revert to them, in proportion as they make a 
claim to it for the yxoDUCE of their LABOR. 


Nothing can be more demonſtrable, than that the nuszanp- 


MAN and MANUFACTURER muſt rgtD and cLoTHE the $0LDIER 


and the saILoR. Pay them for it, and they will do it chear- 
fully, and in the iſſue as chearfully contribute their extraordi- 
nary labor to the extraordinary charge of ſupporting war. What 
May not be done by the force of indusTRY, where there is a 
FRUITFUL ſoil to cultivate, and MAaTERIALs to manufacture? 
Does not the moſt tranſient thought of war include the idea of 
EXTRAORDINARY LABOR as well as UNCOMMON HAZARD ? The 
PEASANT may grumble, and ſo may the LORD, but has not the 
ſoldier the moſt difficult part to act? 


What- 
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Whatever taxes are required, they muſt be earp: and if ſuch 
inducements to labor are offered, as will keep people above 
BEGGARY, 1s there any thing in this light to fear from war ? If 
war is not attended with ſuch violence and oppreſſion on the 
ſubject, as prevents his induſtry, or cuts him off from the 
means of reaping the fruits of it, he will woxx ; and as ſoon 
as he RECEIVESs the price of his labor, he will yay his tax, and 
be ready to receive the ſame money again. Nx w huſbandmen, 
and New manufacturers, will ſpring up from neceſſity. In ur- 
gent caſes which create a great call for MEN, in ſome countries 
we even ſee women perform the drudgery of the field. Pray 
GoD this may be our caſe, rather than ſubmit to an inglorious 
peace | It is far better to cook your own meat, as I have known 
ſome very great ladies do occaſionally to piverT themſelves, 
and ſend your cook-maid to T1LL the earth, than let maſter, mi- 
ſtreſs, and ſervant, receive the law from any power on earth. 


Would you imagine that Four millions of laboring people, 
men, women and children, at only a halfpenny a day for their 
ADDITIONAL LABOR, working three hundred days in a year, that 
it amounts to two millions and a half? Perhaps we have not ſo 
great a number of people capable of labor ; but · many thou- 
ſands of them can earn a penny, nay SIX-PENCE or a SHILLING 
a day extraordinary, Ir THEY PLEASE, and if we find them 
work. The great complaint of many maſters is, that labor is ſo 
dear, a man may earn in THREE days, what will ſupport him 
the whole week; the conſequence of which is, that the re- 
mainder of his As is ſpent in IDLENESS or DEBAUCHERY, I 

__ queſtion 
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queſtion if this be ſo true as ſome repreſent it; but it is certain 
that ExaurLxs of virtue among the Rich, are become very N- 
CESSARY, to encourage induſtry amongſt the yook. NecessITY 
WILL WORK woNnDERs| If from great poverty, great riches ariſe, 
by the mere force of induſtry; ſurely poverty may be xxEvENTED 
by the ſame means. 


What do we ſtand in need of from other countries to carry 
on war? MasrTs from ryoLanD, and oak PLANK from panTz1c; 
ſome additional quantities of io from russIA and SWEDEN ; 
HEMP and ſome FLax from kuss fa, and SALT-PETRE from IN PIA. 
Except theſe few, we have all the neceſſaries for war within 
ourſelves. We can even make ſalt- petre upon an emergency; 
and we have lately revived the art of preparing BUFF-LEATHER, 
which by negligence we had loſt for ſome ages. And here I 
muſt inform you, that we are obliged for this diſcovery, as we 
ſhall probably be for many others, to the late eſtabliſhed socEN v 


for the encouragement of Ax rs, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. 


If thereſore we want fo LiTTLE from abroad, and can gain 
ſo MUcH by additional labor at home, what have we to fear? But 
indeed this is not the onLy object: I have already urged, in my 
xv letter on TEA, the NECESSIT Y of retrenching our ExPENCEs, 
if we REALLY mean to carry on a war. And what do you ima- 
gine the sx of THREE-PENCE a day, which is only 4. 11. 3 
a year, for half a million of people, will amount to? *Tis no 
leſs than £ 2,281,250. You ſee here how eaſily the ſum of 
L 4,781, 250 might be SAVED and GAINED towards carrying on 
WaR, provided this ſum be collected at an eaſy expence ; and if 

we: 


4+ 
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we allow for what our former revenues may ſuffer by any dimi- 
nution of conſumption, we may ſtill call it above your millions. 


In order to carry ſuch a PLAN into execution, care muſt be 
taken, where money is ſcarce, to introduce it in greater quan- 
tities; and inſtead of yRocrasTINATING payments, to ANTICI- 
Pare them. Money may thus circulate from private hands to 
the public, and be returned to them again every year. Some 
pretend we have yet a large currency in every county: I believe 
they are miſtaken ; and if they are, it is as eaſy to be accounted 
for, as that we do not drink the tea of caina without paying 

for it, in filver or gold, to the cuinzss, the PRENCH, the 
DUTCH, SWEDES, DANES, and PRUSSIANS. 


The general rule of eſtimating the prices of things, is by the 
quantity of money in a nation; and as moſt things are dear with 
us, compared to ſome other nations, therefore one might con- 
clude that we have a great abundance of money. But I am afraid 
this is as little the REAL caſe, as that our NUMBERs of inhabitants 
are increaſed with our increaſe of commerce. A. great circula- 
tion of paper- currency, may make it APPEAR as if we were rich 
in gold and ſilver, without being REALLY ſo. But granting we 
have gold and filver enough for the pRESENH circulation, it does 
not follow that there will be enough in all places of the King- 
dom, if taxes are augmented for che ſupport of a war. If paper 
is not ſo well received in remote counties, great part of the pay- 
ments for what they ſupply, ſhould be made in gold and ſilver 
coin, and as little of it drawn from thence as poſſible. Whether 
it were money, or paper- currency, ſo paid, it would ſoon revert 
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to the public purſe; but if the gold and filver coin already on the 
ſpot, or which may be afterwards paid, were drawn in large pro- 
portions out of ſuch county, there would be danger of a ſtagna- 
tion. Without money the laborer will never work cHEARTULIY: 


there is a MAGIC power in gold and filver : the briſk circulation 
of it is a oreat ſpur to induſtry, and therefore great care ſhould 5 
be taken to make QUICK PAYMENTS for what the inhabitants of 


ſuch counties ſupply ; but to procraſtinate payments in the man- 
ner practiſed of late years in this nation, can end in nothing 
but ſhame and diſtreſs in public as well as private Concerns. 
FaxEwELL. I am yours, Tc. 


LET T E R XXIV. 

To the ſame. 

M ADA u, 
F you was to tell your coachman to drive on e he had 
put- to his horſes, might not one ſuppoſe you had loft your 


wits. Let us firſt think of one Means at leaſt to provide for 
the cuRRENT SERVICE, in the moſt effectual manner, and with- 


out diſtreſſing our fellou - ſubjects before we calculate on the 
advantages of it. 


If the good people of this iſland would orn. hate eyes to 


their true intereſt, ſo far from being repugnant to the converting 


their rLATE into cold, if war ſhould render apDiTIoNAL taxes 
NECESSARY, and create a CALL for a greater circulation of money 


than the preſent currency of the kingdom can bear, they ought 
to rejoice that they have ſuch a reſource, Were only nary our 


plate to be coined, and if ſuch half amounts to no more than 


five or {ix millions, I am perſuaded it would put the people in 
| " Þ» Þ a 
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a very good capacity of paying three or four millions annually, 
for two or three years ſucceſſively, without any burthen ; and 
the moiety taken in time, may anſwer a better purpoſe than a 
greater portion of it, when we are preſſed hard. By taking only 
half the quantity, PIECES of PLATE of the moſt coſtly workman- 


ſhip may be preſerved to the laſt, and thus we may make pro- 


viſion even for thoſe who have a fondneſs for Toys, till, being 


WEANED by degrees, we may at length reſolve to. look to the 


MAIN CHANCE, and not regard any MINUTE conſideration. 


If it pleaſes heaven to chaſtiſe us with the calamities of war 
for more than three or four years, which I truſt it will not, we 
muſt extend our calculation; but when you conſider ſeriouſly 
what the dangers of war are, let it be ever ſo well conducted, 
you will agree with me in opinion upon the ſubject of coining 


plate, which I have already mentioned in my x11" letter. 


Surely nothing will afford a ſtronger proof of a puEriLE fond- 
neſs of BauBLEs, compared with the importance of the objects 


in queſtion; nor will any thing give a clearer demonſtration 
that we are INFATUATED, than being repugnant to coin our 


plate, ſhould a vigorous proſecution of war require it. And 
why may not the ingenious manufacturer of glaſs or porcelain 
take his turn in furniſhing utenſils for the elegance and parade 
of the moſt ſplendid table? Silver has the pre-eminence only 
from its intrinſic value; and the time 1 apprehend is near, 
when it may be neceſſary ro ſhow it has a value ſuperior to 
glaſs or porcelain. We may change the form of many a maſſy 
heap, and yet not ſtarve the filverſmith : we may garniſh glaſs, 
porcelain, or ebony, with ſilver, and keep the ingenious ſmith at 
work : 
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work : but ſuppoſing he did ſuffer for a time, it will be made 
up to him afterwards ; and ſhall we negle& the means of pre- 


venting the whole nation being involved in diſtreſs, for the ſake 


of a few — 7 


We may ne and uſe expedients which sEEMH more 
GENTLE, and more agreeable to the huuox of the people; but 


I queſtion much if we ſhall REALLY find any remedy ſo little 


BURTHENSOME, or ſo EFFICAcious. The colniNG PLATE may 
appear to individuals as no real acquiſition of wealth to them; 
yet with regard to the ſupport of a war, on which the welfare of 
individuals may depend, it is to all intents and purpoſes as much 


a freſh sueeLy, as if the Eur ENOR or CHINA was to return us ſo 
many millions in fGilver as we have, for ſome years paſt, SENT 


INTO HIS COUNTRY for the purchaſe of the LEAVES of his SHRUBS, 


If you aſk me © what impreſſions will be received by the ſo- 


vereigns of other kingdoms, whoſe opitiion of our wealth may 
be the meaſure of their friendſhip?” I muſt obſerve, that the 


RICHER we appear, the HIGHER will be the demands made on us 


for whatever aſſiſtance they give, and the more will they think 
of dividing the {poils of your country; and therefore inſtead of 
appearing richer, it is ſometimes the policy of ſtates not to ap- 
pear ſo rich as they are: well-caſt iron, or tempered ſteel, will 
beſt anſwer our purpoſe for the preſent. Coining our plate 
will certainly be one means to orEN our EYES, and of leading us 
gently into a leſs extravagant method of living, 


What could ſuch coinage prove more than this, that -we 
had conveRTED a vaſt quantity of ſilver into uTENs1Ls, and 
K 2 now 
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now thought it convenient to RECONVERT it into $HILLINGs ? 
This has been done here in former reigns, and practiſed in all 
the kingdoms of the world, upon particular occaſions. I am 
now arguing as if ſuch a ſtep will be neceſſary; and from a per- 
ſuaſion that this will be the moſt eaſy and familiar method to 
INVIGORATE all our warlike meaſures, at the ſame time that it 


prevents a DESTRUCTIVE AUGMENTATION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


There is another circumſtance that occurs to me but this 
requires private beneficence, as well as national . Upon 
the principles I am now arguing, noblemen, gentlemen, and 


perſons of great property, ought to take their meaſures that. 


the inhabitants of their reſpective counties, according to the 


$ITUATION and PRODUCE of them, may ſupply due proportions 


of what the navy and army require; not in the light of jozzs, 


to Loap the ſtate, which has long been an IxrAuOus practice, 


but really to ENABLE the people to yay their taxes, and RELIEVE 

the ſtate. Such vigorous ſteps in time of war, would, in a great 
meaſure, anſwer all the good purpoſes of arbitrary power, with- 
out the cuxs Es which generally attend it. Does this require a. 
ROMANTIC height of virtue, or only a few men of szNssz and. 


SPIRIT, in the couxrizs, to put things in MzTHoD ? Virtue: 


it does require, more perhaps than has been faſhionable for ſome 
time paſt ; but if the occaſion calls for ſuch virtue, ſhall we: 


diſtruſt ourſelves, and crvs ur the very attempt? Shall we rea- 


ſon ourſelves into a belief that we-are ten times more. fooliſh. 
and vicious than we really are? Let us not grow 1MPATIENT :. 
thoſe who are ready to ſerve their country, muſt not be deficient 
in one of the moſt eſſential. proofs. of public- love: they com- 

| PLAIN. 
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PLAIN of their fellow- ſubjects, but they want RESOLUTION, CON= 
STANCY, and PERSEVERANCE themſelves: when they meet a 
REPULSE, they forget that it is an eſſential property of true cou- 
rage to rally their roxcks. 


But, MADAM, if you reſolve to do ſomething that ſhall. im- 


mortalize your name ; if, in conſequence of any national mea- 
ſure, ſuch as I am now ſuppoſing, the laborious farmer, or in- 
duſtrious manufacturer of your town or village, ſhould: be in 
any DISTRESS, LEND THEM MONEY: you will be repaid with am- 
ple intereſt ; for if they are really LABORILOUs and IxpusrRious, 
they will ſet more hands to work, to enable themſelves, and. 
thoſe they employ, by the force of ADDITIONAL iInDUsT&Y,. to- 
pay their ADDITIONAL Tax; and when this extraordinary de- 
mand ceaſes, if they do it not before, they will as certainly re- 


pay you. In the mean while you are conſulting for the ſecu- 


rity of your property, even for generations to come. Do not. 
deceive yourſelf ; you muſt FALL or FLOVRIsH with the ſtate... 
"Tis criminal to think of building trophies to vanity on the ruins: 
of other mens fortunes ;, nor in the iſſue will you be able to do» 
it. The money we Borrow we mult pay :.and. you may eaſily 
perceive that there is much greater danger of your being unDoNE,,- 
for want of power and energy in the ſtate, than from. any REAL. 
INCAPACITY of individuals. to. ſupport it. 


T ba who have common ſenſe muſt ſee this: thoſe who are: 
honeſt will not heſitate to act on juſt principles: and thoſe who. 
have any Lovs for their children, will act the part of TRNDER pa- 
rents, and take proper meaſures to ſecure their poſſeſſions to them 


L upon 
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upon a ſolid foundation, And which do you imagine is the 
moſt prRacTICABLE MEANS to obtain this END? To increaſe the 
riches of the nation by inducing the laborer and mechanic to work 
a little ore, and the rich to ſpend a little ESS; or to go on 
in the SAME VILE TRAC OF MORTGAGING YOUR LANDS TO ro- 
REIGNERS ? You are ſenſible we owe already great ſums aproaD 
as well as at houE; and if the yusLIc is engaged, you are enga- 
ged. Let us act HONESTLY ; this is the Fax ſtate of the caſe, 
Do you expect to remain in sEcuRITY and AFFLUENCE? You 
muſt pay thoſe who fight for you; and not leave thoſe who 
have lent their money to the public, expoſed to want and mi- 
ſery. Our ſecurity is in the vaLoR of ſailors and ſoldiers, and 
in the un ANS of ſupporting them to repel our enemies. 


Would to God that ſome ExpERIMENT were FAIRLY tried, 
that we might szEE if we have not virtue and ſkill enough to 
QUICKEN induſtry for the purpoſes I am now recommending ; 
to chECEk the growth of luxury; to reap the genuine fruits of 
ſuch induſtry, and at the ſame time promote the causs of li- 
berty and religion ; none of which are, or I believe ever will 
be effected by our preſent method of xUNNING In DEBT. On 
the contrary, a loaded and diſtreſſed ſtate affords the ſtronger 
temptation to plunder the public, and great expences in private 
life are generally attended with great corruption. We barter 
the reverſion of heaven itſelf to gratify our vices ; and, like a 
prodigal heir, ſell the reverſion of our paternal indecltance : : to 
pleaſe ourſelyes for the preſent moment, we run the hazard of 
intailing ſlavery and penury on our deſcendants for ages to 

come. | 


T his 
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This you will ſay is the Dark fide of the ſcene, and 1 grant 


it: but is it not a DaRKER to ſuppoſe a people have no virtue 


nor common ſenſe? Is it not a great indignity to ſome z and 


does it not confirm others in folly and vice? Mankind have a 
native greatneſs of ſoul, which may be wrought upon if proper 
means are employed. If the rich are taxed in proportion to 
their RIichEs, the yoor will not deny their ſhare of Lazor, but 
concur in REASON ABLE meaſures. 


Obedience to the legiſlative power, is the foundation of go- 
vernment; and who is ſo ſtupid, as not to know that the hap- 


pineſs of every individual depends on the protection he receives, 


and the means he affords for the maintenance of that protec- 


tion ? If you tell me this is being too abſtracted for the appre- 


henſions of the vulgar, I aſk your pardon : at the ſame time I am 
ſenſible we muſt ſoothe the favorite paſſions and prevailing incli- 
nations of men. Even deſpotic princes are often obliged to have 
recourſe to the gentle arts of perſuaſion. Are there no methods 
by which an adminiſtration can give ſuch proof of their inte- 
grity, as will convince every UNPREJUDICED perſon, and conſe- 
quently induce the vulgar to believe that the addititional bur- 
then which may be ag, is only for the ſupport of WAR, and 
with a view to relieve the people when yzace ſhall be reſtored? 
The great point is to engage their confidence, that you mean 
what you ſay, and will be true to your word. And if the peo- 
ple are a little IuroVERISHED by war, to whom and of what 
would they complain? If we judge from what we ſee, wars are 
as unavoidable as earthquakes. A habit of visTvous induſtry 
will ſoon reſtore riches in time of ezacs : but no human wiſ- 
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dom in one ſtate only can prevent wars. The improvements of 
nations, and the wiſdom as well as folly of adminiſtrations, will 
draw on reſentments, or excite the avarice of ambitious neigh- 


bors. 

Men of reflexion ſoon ballance in their thoughts, which of 
the two is the crzaTER evi. If war muſt be ſupported, ſome- 
thing muſt be done to prevent the augmentation of the debt, 


or, ſoon or late, it certainly will fall under its own weight. 
Many of us now alive have ſeen a great national debt wiped 


out with a sPUNGE, in an ARBITRARY country; and many thou- 
ſands ruined by a sour H-sEA dream in a FREE STATE. We can- 
not determine what EviLs will attend our going farther in a 
road which to all human appearance will terminate in DESTRUC- 


TION, with regard to the pzzT in queſtion. If we unite to yro- 


rer every member of the community, we become 1nvincisLE, 


VirTUE, COURAGE, and LIBERTY, are inſeparable companions ; 


and ſo are vice, COWARDICE, and SLAVERY. But if we pur- 


ſue meaſures deſtructive of the public debt, we ſhall diſunite ; 


we ſhall violate common juſtice ; and without any real augmen- | 
tation of our riches, we ſhall rob the innocent, plunder the 


guiltleſs, and entail beggary on thouſands, 


The beſt 3 that we ſhall CONQUER our enemies ABROAD, 
is to SUPPORT ourſelves at Hour. Who that loves his country, 
will not exert himſelf for ſo generous a purpoſe? Who that 
wiſhes well to the governing part of the nation, will not be mor- 
tified to ſee miniſters involved in difficulties and diſtreſſes, for 
want of Money Who that knows any thing of the world, does 


not ſee the advantages of WIFE payments, 'and a BRISK circula- 
tion, 
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tion, oppoſed to the calamitous effects of tardy payments, which 
produce no real benefit to the public? There is a neighboring 
prince whoſe revenues are not large, and yet he ſupports a vaſt 
army, almoſt by the mere force of xuncTuaLiTyY, and a quick 


circulation. What a relief it would be to miniſters in time of 
wan, to be ſure of ſupplies by means which render the proſpect 


of peace delightful ! But if we till continue to xuN IN DEBr, 
will not exact, with all her chazus, look fad and gloomy? 


With regard to our REVENUES, it is reaſonable to believe that 
A naval war may be rendered ſupportable to us, even if we ſhould 


think it neceſſary to give SOME aſſiſtance to our allies. Every 


thing is impoſſible to thoſe who think it ſo: and humanly 


ſpeaking, NOTHING 18 IMPOSSIBLE, WHEN VIRTUE, COURAGE, SKILL, 


AND INDUSTRY, ARE EMPLOYED TO ACCOMPLISH IT, This is the 


way to ACHIEVE the GREATEST Actions. — Thoſe who are 
much abler to judge of this matter than myſelf, may look sz- 


RIOUS or LAUGH, but the truth does not ſeem to be UNeaTHOM= 


ABLE to common apprehenſions. Whether thoſe who WRITE, 


or thoſe who HaRaNnGus, ſucceed in their honeſt labgrs, I hope 


heaven will aſſiſt us in doing that which is ss r. FAREWELL, 
Jam yours, &c. 5 
LETTER XXV. 
9 75 To the ſame. 
Mapan, 
HE $PANIARDS have a proverbial ſaying, that © there is 
« but a quarter ſo much NoziLITY and ricnss in the 


« world as men talk of.” Quality or high blood did once in- 
Y Y Fu clude 
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346 Concluſion and Recapitulation. 5 
clude the notion of virtue, and high ſentiments of the dignity of 
human nature. How far it will hold at preſent, in this or any 
other country, I cannot preciſely determine; for it ſeems as if 
the ſame little paſſions, and mean latins prevail with the 
GREAT, as among the LITTLE vulgar, 


I would not have you imagine I am writing in DRS PAT, that | 
my own ſex is loſt to all ſenſe of virtue, and therefore I pour 
out my heart to a woman. But, in good truth, men are now-a- 
days too buſy, or too idle, too much engaged in purſuits of gain, 
or in purſuits of pleaſure, to think ſo much about their country 
as they ought; and therefore it is probable theſe reflections may 
make near as many female as male proſelytes. However this may 
prove, you tempted me to write my journal-letters, and my own 
genius prompted me to add a treatiſe on Ta, with the thoughts 
which follow it. If various avocations had not continually di- 
vided my thoughts, as well as engaged my hours, perhaps both 
one and the other would have been leſs imperfe& : but if you 
ſhould have nothing to ſay for the Au rHoR, what I defire is, 
that you will not be ingenious to find out the BLEMISHEs of 


the MAN. 


You will perceive my ſyſtem of religion is not of the deſpond- 
ing ſort, neither would I make you MELANcHOLLVY with any vo- 
LITICAL view of your country. You, will hear many fay, no- 
thing but ſome very GREAT calamity will open the eyes of 
ce this nation, and render us pious and politic!“ I muſt con- 
feſs I apprehend this cannot be done, unleſs we rouze from our 
LUXURY, and exert our -good-ſenſe, in the uſe of our natural 
and acquired advantages. We muſt exert our virtue, that vir- 
| tue 
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tue which is inſeparable from the true love of liberty; or, I 
think, indeed, we MusT bid a long r ARE WELL to all our GLogy, 
And ſince the LIENTIousNESS which waits on PEACE, creates 
real diſtreſs: if diſtreſs alone can awaken our minds to a ſenſe 


of duty, war may be of ſervice to us, in this light, for one may 


eaſily imagine it will be attended with accumulated calamities. 


If a fondneſs for what is called yLz ASRE; if the gratifications 
of our pAssloNs continue to ALLURE us 3 our pur v, or deter 
us from even attempting to ſupport the ſtate upon any other 


principles than thoſe of vile corruption, I ſolemnly believe ſome 


GREAT EVIL will befall us: I think it cannot be avoided. Are 
we AFRAID to amend what we ALL ſee to be wroNs, tho' air, of 
us do not diſcover it in the ſame degree? is not this iNviTiNG 


our RUIN, for fear it ſhould come unasxeD Fame is but the 


breath of talkers; thoſe who hope for immortality in a being 
ſuperior to this, can with no propriety be Muca concerned whe- 
ther they are mentioned after death or not : and we are ſure 
ſuch men will be anxious for nothing, ſo much as to diſcharge 
their duty to 60D and their country: but heaven has oxzDaineD 
that the applauſe of our fellow-creatures ſhould be ſome part 
of the roop of virtue in this TRaNs1TORY fate : and as the love 
of our country, whilſt any ſenſe of it remains, will render us 
AMIABLE in the ſight of each other; the want of ſuch love muſt 
render us deteſtable ; eſpecially when we feel the bad effects of 
it. Now, who wears in his breaſt the heart of a man, or loves 
his fellow- creatures? Who dares face DEATH rather than give 
up the cauſe of liberty and his country; or abandon his honor, 
whenever his or rick, or his coxscIxNcE, calls on him to defend 
* 7 1 it ? 
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it? Who can bear the thought of being followed to kid's grave 
with imprecations, or be mentioned after death with infamy ? 
Who can pretend to be a chRISsTIAN, and hope for heaven? 
Who can THINK of theſe things, and not endevor to diſcoun- 


tenance IMMORALITY and CORRUPTION, by all poſſible means ? 


If we perſiſt in that which is injurious to poſterity, knowing it 


to be fo, will not arTEr-acts conſider all of us as an aBan- 


DONED RACE, who, in purſuit of our vices, plunged our country 
into ruin? Moſt of us think ourſelves at preſent in favorable cir- 

cumftances, and that no great danger 1 is to be apprehended from 
any quarter. We fondly imagine ourſelves, not only ſuperior to 
moſt other nations, but alſo to ourſelves, compared with paſt 


times; but we muſt not compare the prEsENT times with the 
PAST, nb taking i in the preſent ſtate and condition of other 


countries. And here I believe it will be found, that the know- 


ledge, improvements, power, and vigilance of other ſtates, are 


much greater than they were, and much greater than we general- 
ly apprehend; and conſequently that we never had greater occa- 
ſion for vigilance, ſkill, and virtue, than at preſent. If we judge 
from the effects & war, and the more dreadful devaſtations of 
IMMORALITY, it is reaſonable to expect, if other nations are 
more virtuous than we are, they will be ſo much the more our 
maſters : in other words, as they riſe, we {hall fall. | 


We look back with REVERENCE, and admire the GLORY of 
the ANTIENT ROMANS ; but notwithſtanding all their eoLIicy 
and their vaLos, the 8 object of admiration is, that they 
laſted ſo long. Their grandeur introduced ſuch zounDLEss 


' LUXURY and SHAMELESS CORRUPTION, heaven could hardly have 


granted 
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granted them a longer date. Their deluſive fondneſs of mili- 
tary achievements, their impatient deſire to xxTEND their con- 
queſts, and impoſe their laws on mankind : their very ſucceſs 
in war, as well as their misfortunes in it, had a tendency to 
their xviN, What gives me hopes that heaven has mercy in 
ſtore for us, is, that amidſt our numerous vices and follies, we 
do not affect conqueſt, nor have any inclination to diſturb the 
repoſe of mankind. Who can believe it is pleaſing to a 60D of 
INFINITE MERCY, to behold his creatures deſtroying each other? 


Happy it has been ever thought for us, that the zr1TI$H em- 
pire is ſurrounded by the ſea. We may boaſt of this advantage 
but whether it ariſe from the temper of the inhabitants of this 
iſland; or its great fertility to tempt invaders ; no. country has 
ſuffered greater or more frequent convulſions. We are yet 
young in hiſtory upon our preſent eſtabliſhment ; we have made 
vaſt improvements, and bravely emerged from DaRKNESC and 
DELUSION. How eaſily may we plunge again into miszxy and 
DISTRESS | Let us look up to heaven with the moſt zealous 
oratitude for all our advantages; and above all conſider, what 
RELIGION can ſecure the temporal happineſs of a nation, on ſo 
ſteady a baſis, as the tenets of chriſtianity, being pure as we hold 
them? Ou religion is founded on a Rock, againſt which not 
all the powers of HELL can ever prevail: if we obey its pre- 
cepts, the arm of oMNnireoTENCE will be ſtretched out in our 
defence] This is not a pious xfraesoDY : the decrees of heaven 
are inſcrutable | but when has the arutcnty permitted ruin to 


overtake a virtuous nation 2 Great empires have ſunk into obli- 
| KS vion : ” 
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vion : but when did this happen before the morals of the peo- 
ple were corrupted to an incorrigible degree ? 


Me have ſtill much to yors, tho' a great deal to RAR: if 
the defence of liberty for which we have ſo often bled, has ex- 
hauſted vaſt ſums, and plunged the ſtate into difficulties with 
regard to the euBLic DEBT, the vIxruz of INDIVIDUALS may 
eaſily remedy this evil. It is not the debt which bears moſt 
HEAVILY ON us: it is not this which ſhakes the foundations of 
our ſafety and happineſs. Alas, our generoſity of mind, our pro- 
bity, our honor, and piety, ſo eſſential to our preſervation, are 
ſullied ; ; their LusTRE is obſcured; their Pio y loſt : and yet 
I would not think that the Luxury and corrUeTION, which are 
the cauſes of theſe evils, are Ix cuxABLR: Go0D forbid | 


Commerce, which we ſo eagerly purſue, and have been fo 
much aggrandized by, is moſt confeſſedly one of the chief 
cauſes of the rower and ſplendor of ſtates ; but we ſee it is the 
ſpring of luxury, and in the final iſſue has often occaſioned 
their xUIN, We learn from the hiſtory of mankind what the 
' FATE of the greateſt kingdoms has been, and how eaſily men 
betray themſelves by the means of thoſe very advantages, which 
ought in reaſon to inſpire their hearts with gratitude, and 
| obedience, to hi from whom thoſe advantages are derived. 
Without neglecting our wealth, we muſt think ſeriouſly of 
OTHER MEANS OF SUPPORT, It is the curſe of this nation, that 
individuals think fo Muc of riches and expence, and ſo 11T- 
rIx of every thing beſide, It is not gold or falver, ſhips or 


merchandize, houſes or gardens, only; we want greater num- 
= bers 
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bers of ſubjects fit for labor ; we want more knowledge of the 


art of war; and the practice of private and public oeconomy 


in expence; with the wholſome diſcipline which virtue de- 


— 


mands. 


Thoſe who imagine we are in danger from our ricuss, ſeem 


to argue from miſtaken principles. Are not our riches divided 


amongſt other nations? Let us not entertain ſo fond a notion 
that the laſt ysz1oD of our duration is at hand, becauſe we have 
acquired wealth, Would to 60D we had more riches ! There 
are ſeven things which I think of great moment to us, as can- 
DIDATES either for TEMPORAL or ETERNAL HAPPINESS, Sou 
of them are in a fair way to become the objects of legiſlative 


enquiry ; ALL of them may be ſo before we live much longer. : 


The firlt is to ENCOURAGE | MARRIAGE, particularly among the 
poor—to induce prieſts to promote it—it any difficulties re- 


main in the marriage- act, to make it more intelligible. To ſhew 
ſome diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpe& to the father and mother 


of numerous families, in Ho life, or in Low. And as the num- 
ber of inhabitants is really diminiſhed ſo greatly, inſtead of re- 


jecting pomesTICs and menial ſervants, becauſe they are mar- 


ried, to prefer them on that account. This would greatly fa- 
cilitate the Exp propoſed, not only in a political view, but alſo 


promote a ſenſe of religion on the minds of the lower claſſes of 
the people, who ſeem to have very little of it at preſent : and 
what inconvenience we might ſuffer in one light, would thus 
be abundantly made up in another. The noble lords and gen- 
tlemen who make a buſtle about the increaſe of birds and beaſts, 

= with 
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with a view only to their diverſions, ſhould think a little more 
about the increaſe of men for the good of their common parent, 


The stconD is, to diſcourage the uſe of sI Rr VOUS Liquors 
AT ALL EVENTS, Were I a miniſter of ſtate, things might ap- 
pear in a different light; but as I am, I think xo pecuniary 
advantage can be an equivalent: nothing gives me ſuch me- 
lancholy preſages of a ruined ſtate, as the depending on oi 
for ſo great a part of the revenue. It was long ſince foretold, 
by the wiszsr and BEST men in this nation, and the ſincereſt 
friends to their ſovereign, to liberty, and mankind, what a bane- 
ful influence ſpirituous liquors would ſpread over the face of 
this land; and that inſtead of promoting the WELT ARE of the 
ſtate by raiſing taxes, in the courſe of time there would hardly 
be any people left to tax. Do we not bid extremely fair to 
verify this prediction? Does not experience ſupport it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner? Good 60D | is it poſſible a wis E sTATE can 
raiſe a great tax upon an article, which the more of it is con- 
ſumed, the more the morals of the common people are injured, 
and the more their lives deſtroyed : : and the weaker their conſti- 
tutions grow, the more ſpeedy and dreadful theſe effects muſt 
be. It has already reigned fo long, that fifty years more will not 
recover the ſtrength and beauty of the breed, was not a drop 
of gin to be drank. We have already the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of our real want of numbers, and that Gi is one of the chief 
cauſes of it. In my v1* letter I gave you an account of the 
great mortality « of children under . pariſh-nurſes : whilſt I am 
yet writing, a man of veracity aſſures me, that of many hun- 


dred children taken in for years paſt, at a certain infirmary, 
| after 
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after ſeven years he diſcovered that hardly any of them were 
LIVING. Tho' ſome part muſt be owing to exceſſive pzzaucy- 


ERY, GIN has the greateſt ſhare in this dreadful maſlacre of 


our countrymen, in their infant ſtate, What a reproach to po- 
licy and humanity 1 Will a civitizeD government go on at this 
MORTAL rate? Other nations tax ſpirituous liquor, but TAHERISGV 
is not ſo poiſonous ; tho' it hurts their men, their women and 
children never drink it ; beſides, the liquors proper to us are 
BEER and ALE ; theſe pay taxes, and do not poiſon, but nouriſh. 


The THIRD article is to aſſiſt the POUNDLING-Ho0s PITAL in the 
moſt effectual manner, as already mentioned; and to uſe ſuch 
other methods as may be found expedient to prevent the morta- 


lity of men in their IxrANx- _ particularly in this metro 


polis. 


— 


The FOURTH, to ABANDON THE USE OF TEA, for the many 
reaſons already urged ; and; if NECESSARY, to introduce other 
infuſions 1 in 3 of it. 


1 he FIFTH, to. pay our ſeamen AE in 0 money, Cr or by 


TICKETS to bear an intereſt, and to provide them regularly 


with ſuch clothing, ſuch food and Alx, as experience teaches to 

be proper, that if poſſible not one of theſe valuable men. 

1 may periſh by noxious air, avoidable ſickneſs, or inclemency 
of weather. 


Theſe five points ſeem neceſlary, to ſupport our ſafety, wealth 


and honor; to ſubdue our enemies; and to fave the ſouls of 


our fellow- ſubjects. If we prefer our luxury to ſuch weighty 
conſiderations, and think only of what we can, not of what 
2 —. on 
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we ouch to enjoy; if we ſuffer theſe evils to paſs unremedied, 
rather than abridge our expences ; if we have not couracs to 
correct our miſtakes, and rectify our offences againſt nature, 
and common E WHAT CAN WE EXPECT BUT . 


The SIXTH article which engages my thoughts, is to coin 
our PLATE in PART, or in the wHOLE, rather than run deeper in 
debt; or rather than ſubmit to inglorious terms of peace, for 


SAC I have given you my reaſons at large. 


T ki SEVENTH, Which includes all we can wiſh or deſire, is 
« To FEAR GOD, AND KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS.” If we ob- 
ſerve this rule, we ſhall not be guilty of any violation of the 
RIGHTS of POSTERITY, nor incur the puniſhment of ingratitude 
to our brave anceſtors. T his will ins21ze us with the TRUEST 
and the nosLesT ſentiments of Boru words, By this, and 
indeed by this alone, we ſhall live in Honor and FELIcIr v, and 
leave the world with the applauſe of MEN and axncers ! 


Such propoſitions may appear to ſome as empty ſpeculation, 
but it is not leſs certain that true patriotiſm is founded in a juſt 
ſenſe of the xiGuTs of human nature, and a rational and tender 
regard for others, tho' they ſhould ſuffer their own reaſon to 
ſleep. This is a virtue which can be ſupported only on the 
principles of Txus religion. This firſt pointed out the ForxM of 
government which has rendered us GREAT and Harry: with- 

cout this the ſpirit which animated the ron will be extinguiſh- 
ed: the form itſelf will HAN GRE: in other words, the consT1- 
TUTION will be aLTERED ; and the means by which we became 


ſo happy no longer exiting our grandeur ny 228 muſt 
alſo fall, . | Let 


Let us thank heaven that public love is not yet become an 
unintelligible phraſe | Many underſtand what it means, and. 
ſome think it their honor to practiſe it. We have yet ſome 
GALLANT ſpirits. Ix PLAcs, and ſome Nor iN PLACE, ready to 
die to ſerve their country. The genius of BRITAIx ſtill warms. 
ſome honeſt breaſts, which. glow with zeal to prove they are 
influenced by virtuous principles. To. ſuppoſe otherwiſe, is to 
GIVE up. the cauſe, which will never be GIVEN ue whilſt one. 
honeſt man amongſt us draws his breath. 


Let us hope for the beſt: I would not hukr your brains 
with politics, nor yet TURN MY OWN: but it is in your power to 
advance the happineſs of your country, by walking in the true. 
paths of virtue: demonſtrate that you have the public good at: 
heart ; do your part; correct yourſelf; ; rouze the indolent, and. 
3 the vicious. If women become wiſer. and better, be aſ- 
ſured that men will be leſs fooliſh and wicked. We have much 
to fear: the impiety of the nation is notorious in too many in- 
ſtances. And. what can we conclude ? either there is No cop, 
or none who takes cognizance. of our affairs.; or. elſe. there is a. 


— jealous GOD, who, ſooner or later, will vindicate his own laws, b 


and puniſh us for the breach of them. Nor is it ſufficient to 
aſk, © are not other nations as wicked as ourſelves?” Compari- 
ſons are extremely difficult to make, and generally very unpro- 
fitable, even between private perſons, how much more between 
nations. It is commonly ſaid, there are the beſt, and worſt, . 
people in the world, in ENGLAND.” The genius of our na- 


tion leads us to extremes; yet I queſtion if this ſaying i is TRUE. 
2 2 I 
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I apprehend however, that we may challenge any nation to enter 
the liſt with us for three things. The firſt, is an eager deſire of 
money, ſometimes for the fake of luxury, and ſometimes when 
the ſuperfluities of liſe are already poſſeſſed, The ſecond, 
a traffic of ſelling conſciences : and the third, the treating PER“ 
Jury and common ſwearing as VENIAL evils, in practice, though 
we allow no ſuch popiſh diſtinctions in THROR V. In theſe in- 
ſtances, I queſtion if there is any people under heaven fo 
wicked as ourſelves. We have reduced it to a kind of politi- 
cal SYSTEM, to regard the ALMIGHTY as a very CARELESS, SENSE= 
LESS BEING 3 or as one whoſe power is only an object of the 
fear of CHILDREN. If this were not the caſe, would vRASANTS 
dare to diſpute, whether there is any divine law which forbids 
taking money for a vote ? Or whether ſuch human inventions are 
obligatory ? Or could they yUN on the breach of the command- 
ments, and tell you, HE takes the Lokp's name IN vain, who 
takes nothing for his vote, not him who receives Money for it? 
Won be to that land whoſe peaſants turn CasUIsTs to deceive 
their own ſouls! And what ACCUMULATED CURSEs mult be ex- 
pected to fall on TnEN heads, who have taught them to be thus 
ingeniouſly wicked ! Unhappy that nation whoſe government is 
carried on by the means of coxrueTION, ſince the more regu- 
lar the adminiſtration of it, the more iniquitous muſt the peo- 
ple be; and the greater ſtrides will they make to their own 
RUIN | Goop 60D, what a ſyſtem is this! yet were venality to 
ſtop with the 8 claſſes, it might be hoped that heaven would 
with- hold its vengeance : but it goes higher: with ſome change 
of circumſtances, this CANCEROUS humor is | Ipread far and 
wide. 
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O TIER TVI heaven- born LIBERTY, come with all thy rowers, 
with all thy yeaLinG cHARMS; teach us how to defend our- 
ſelves, and cure our DANGEROUS wounds |—This is not rhap- 
ſody, nor yet a viſionary fear, or falſe refinement. Nations 
differ in their manners, but with ſome diſtinctions the ſame 
cauſes produce the ſame effects. I have obſerved, in every clime 
in which I have drawn my breath, where corruption prevailed 
moſt, there have the people bem molt galled with the yoke 
of arbitrary power. But deſpotiſm reaches not beyond the 
grave; it does not conſign mens ſouls to everlaſting perdition. 
Come then Ds OT IC RULE, With all thy terrors! try if THou 
can'ſt teach us to be virtuous ! When it pleaſes the aLuicury 
that our juſt and pious monarch ſhall leave this corrupted land, 
if venality ſhould introduce deſpotiſm, in good earneſt, let an 
AURELIUS or a NERO reign, proſtitution of conſcience may be- 
come leſs faſhionable ; and if there is Lzss corruption, perhaps 
there will be more virtue. But do not flatter yourſelf | the more 
conſiderable the PART you act in this vENAL SCENE, the more 
you ought to harden your arms for ET T ERS, inſtead of adorn- 
ing them with BRACELETS, fince the time may come, heaven 
only knows how ſoon, when virtue may be imputed to you as a 
CRIME : when your very repentance of the {in of ſubſcribing to 
this deſtructive PLAN, fo far as you may have really ſubſcribed 
to it, may be PUNISHED as an offence ; and your not continu- 
ing to abet it, conſidered as a contumacious oppoſition of an 


eſtabliſhed hs no longer to be oppoſed. 


Whether we are MORE wicked than * nations, or not, I am 
ſure we are not ſo much PUNISHED, If to live under an arbitrary 


3 | — | yoke 
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yoke is puniſhment, moſt other nations already ſuffer it. Could 
we ſuppoſe the world to be governed by chaxcꝝ, and that no 
wiss and SUPREME LAWGIVER has any concern in the direction 
of it; yet it ſeems to be a contradiftion to common ſenſe and 
experience, ſor a people to boaſt of freedom; to bleed for it 
too; and yet to give themſelves up to LUxUsy and the Love of 
MONEY; paſſions as inconſiſtent with the generous ſentiments 
Which the love of liberty inſpires, as virtue ſet off with all 
worldly advantages, is ſuperior to vice in rags. Therefore we 
may ſuſpect, that we are already become ſlaviſn in mind, ſtu- 
pid in underſtanding, and aim at things diametrically e > 
for though there may be a very rich, and a free people, how 
can we imagine a very corrupt and a free people can long exiſt, 
was it only that ſuch. corruption abſorbs their public treaſure ?_ 


But, MaDam, you may ſtill give a fubſtantial proof of your 
patriotiſm, if you endevor to promote the cauſe of virtue; if 
you attend to your domeſtic affairs ; if you pay your taxes with 
a good grace; if you abſtain from ſuch cuſtoms as are 1n)ur1- 
ous; and AMONG THE LATTER, REMEMBER THE LABQRIOUS 
LESSON I HAVE GIVEN YOU UPON TEA. | 


Barrios Lap IBG have been long conſidered the reverſe of 
MAHOMMEDAN SLAVES. Convince the world by your acTions, 
that you have the trueſt notions of LIBERTY and Honor; and as 
juſt a contempt of thoſe who proſtitute their voics, as of thoſe 
who proſtitute their perſons. You have an equal right to zz a- 
SON and RELIGION; you love Go, you muſt love your coun- 
TRY alſo, But if you are ignorant how to expreſs that love, 


or neglect to PRACTISE what ”_ KNOW, you will sHaxz the 
- evils 
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evils it muſt bring on, and may live to cuxsE paſt hours of | 
THOUGHTLESSNESS and folly ! 


Methinks I ſee the blood riſe in your race ; blood that flows 
from a heart which diſdains the thought of ſacrificing your 
country for any earthly good. I beg your pardon, I did not 
mean to REPROACH, but to aDMONISH : we all know how apt 
tO ERR, is every SON, as well as paucuTzr of EVE. Beware 
how you adopt opinions with a BLIND zeal, and take them for 
virtue : and yet more cautious you do not, under a s1LLY pre- 
tence that POLITICS are not your PROVINCE, DEPRECIATE your 
ſex, DEBasE your DIGNITY, and neglect the duties of the rank 
in which providence has placed you, and which common ſenſe 
and virtue require at your hands, | 


Whatever NOISE you hear on the ſubject of parRIOTIsu, be 
aſſured it belongs to WOMEN as well as MEN ; and that inte- 
grity of heart, is a more eſſential mark of it, thai GREAT LEARN= 
ING, DEEP KNOWLEDGE, TEDIOUS HARANGUEs, or the moſt 
FLAMING expreſſions of the Loves of LiBERTY. Education, alas, 
has taken a wrong turn, in male and female : we have loſt the 
ſimplicity of our manners, and the love of our country is in a 
great degree gone with it. The expreſſion Lovs ors our 
COUNTRY is ſeldom revered, and often treated, as if it meant 
ſomething MYSTERIOUS, whereas nothing can be more plain and 
fimple. PRIVATE cnaritTy which proceeds from ſolid mo- 
tives of piety and humanity, if it is attended. with an improved 
underftanding, will certainly grow into the Love of our couN- 
TRY; for this love is but an ENLARGED AND EXTENSIVE CHA” 

5 5 RITY; 
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RITY; a beneficence which takes in the good of the whole: 
the more it is improved, the more it will PURIFY, ENOBLE, and 
EXALT the mind: nothing can be a higher motive to Brave and 
GENEROUS actions; and conſequently nothing can render us 
more acceptable to the GREAT PARENT OF MANKIND, Who guards 
and defends us ALL, in LIE and DEATH. What was the buſineſs 
of MESSIAH, but to 8avE MANKIND ?- What higher honor can a 


mortal man enjoy, than to do his utmoſt to PRESERVE, or as 
we 3 term it, to sAvE his COUNTRY f 


Ere I finiſh my os methinks the world is vaniſhing Gor 
my ſight ! My much noxozeD, much 1oveD friend is PRAD — 
The pious, INTREPID, LIVELY, INTELLIGENT Captain HAMILTON 
is no more | Tho' we may ſafely conclude his ſpirit enjoys im- 
mortal happineſs, not his friends only, but his country ought 
to deplore their loſs. Had it pleaſed heaven to grant him an 
ample ſhare in humbling our enemies, how joyfully would he 
have reſigned his breath !—Our young friend the ingenious and 
melodious miſs. 6RIESDALE, is alſo gone! Behold the Goo, the 
BRAVE, the INNocenT, cut off before their time | The Lies or 
MAN truly paſſes away like a sHaDow, but the END will be ſub- 
ſtantial joy or miſery ! If you love yourſelf, act as if you thought 
ſo. Of the rEW recorded in theſe humble pages, what a cyance 
may even {ix months more create | What is there here worth 
much $0LIcITUDE ? Shall we give up the causk of vixrux for 
any thing Hs world can afford? Or ſhall we sERIOUsLx, and in 
good earneſt, prepare for that TREMENDOUs Day, when only a 
well-ſpent life will be of MouzenT to us? What folly | what 


rs it is, to diſtreſs our thoughts about the common con- 
cerns 
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cerns of life, which at moſt can be entitled only to a ſecondary 


regard. Let the firſt and important leſſon be to ſay, not with 


our tongues only, but from our hearts, © In HERE, O Lord, 
© have I put my rzus r, let me NEver be brought to cox u- 
* $1oN; $AVE and DELIVER me for thy uRROIESs fake |” 


However it may fare with us, or our friends, as to the acci- 
dents of life, or the duration of it, we are morally certain it will 
be ſhort, and that we ſhall leave miLLions behind us; and that 


NEW generations of men will ſucceed them, the happineſs of 
whoſe lives muſt in a great meaſure depend on our conduct. 


And let us ſtrictly examine, if any thing bids ſo fair to obtain 
the ultimate END of our purſuits, I mean our own ETERNAL 


HAPPINESS, as promoting the wELTARE of others; therefore, on © 


this principle alone, had virtue no charms, nor corting any im- 
mediate reward along with it, couMon sENsE would teach us 
to do every thing in our power for the couox Go, ſince this 
includes the wzLFart of every individual. This ought to be 
our conſtant and uniform motive to action, that even at the 
LAST hour, when we tremble on the vERCE or ETERNITY, till 
we may look up to heaven, and ſay, On sAvR M counTayl” 

I am, with great truth, MADAM, 


Your moſt obedient, 


and moſt ſincere ſervant, 
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